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ing as it is tragic. It has dwarfed 
the South African war into insig- 
nificance and has eclipsed every in- 
ternationai question heretofore re- 
garded as serious — Korea, Morocco, Persia, 
etc. For years there has been academic 
discussion of the ‘‘ future of China,’’ and 
its eventual dismemberment by the great 
powers has been assumed as_ inevitable. 
Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany and 
Japan have regarded certain ports of the 
empire as their respective ‘‘ spheres of inter- 
est ’’ or estates in reversion. None expected 
an immediate crisis and none is prepared to 
‘*take possession,’’ especially if partition 
should entail friction, complications and 
conflict. The powers were satisfied with the 
acquisition, by ‘‘lease’’ or otherwise, of 
ports and coast territory, and contemplated 
slow and gradual cultivation of their several 
‘* hinterlands. ”’ 

But the present trouble was precipitated 
with a suddenness which paralyzed the 
diplomatic agencies. The rebellion of the 
so-called ‘‘ Boxers’?—the ‘‘ League of 
United Patriots’? (‘‘L-ho-ch’uan,’’ in Chi- 
nese) — against the missionaries and foreign- 
ers generally had not been foreseen. It is 
not known what provoked it, and indeed there 
is every reason to suppose that no particular 
act or series of acts is the direct cause of 
the terrible uprising. Rather is it the out- 
come of the long struggle, not between the 
foreigners and the Chinese, but between the 
progressive element of the population which 
looked to the west for guidance and reform, 
and the ultra-reactionary elements, with 
which the dowager empress and all her 
| advisers are in profound sympathy. The 
‘ forcible dethronement of the young and 
liberal emperor was the beginning of a revolt 
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of which the present hostilities and massacres 
are the culmination. 

The object of the rebellion is to drive the 
foreigners out of China. It is supposed that 
the authorities secretly encouraged the move- 
ment at first. At any rate, the spirit of the 
imperial troops was doubtful at the very 
outset, and recent developments have shown 
that the Boxers and the regulars were at one 
in the determination 
to resist foreign in- 
tervention for any 
purpose whatever. 
Admiral Seymour’s 
relief expedition to 
Peking was opposed 
by imperial troops as 
well as by hordes of 
Boxers. 

In these circum- 
stances, is there a 
state of war between 
China and the inter- 
vening powers? 
There is evidently a 
state of war in North 
China, but is the quar- 
rel of civilization with 
irresponsible mobs 
and murderous fanatics, or with the sovereign 
government of China? The European and 
American foreign officers hopethat the Chinese 
government has been innocent of complicity in 
the outrages, and that diplomacy will be able 
to recognize it and maintain the status quo in 
China in an international sense. So far the 
powers have cooperated earnestly and unself- 
ishly in the efforts to pacify the disturbed 
territory and restore safety and security, but 
it is generally feared that the existing har- 
mony would not long survive a declaration 
of war upon China herself. The question of 
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compensation, territory and spoils would 
breed distrust and division, and that might 
cause war between the intervening nations. 
Hence all the official utterances on the situa- 
tion have been cautious and conciliatory, and 
each power has disclaimed any ulterior 
purpose of self-aggrandizement. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
the theory is that the president is simply 
protecting American citizens and their prop- 
erty in China, and not making war. Con- 
gress alone can declare war, and there have 
been reports of the executive’s intention to 
call an extraordinary session to deal with the 
Chinese question. But until it is definitely 
ascertained that the Peking government 
has acted with the rebels, there is no occa- 
sion for congressional action. The whole 
civilized world is anxious to avoid a war with 
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China, which might soon develop into a war 
over China—a calamity from which every 
statesman shrinks. 


a all 


Four large religious bodies are most 
affected by the Boxer troubles. These are 
the Roman Catholic, the Church of England, 
and the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. The Catholic work is under the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Peking, Mgr. Favier, and 
the number of Christians in the jurisdiction 
is forty-six thousand. The Cathedral of the 
Holy Saviour, located within the imperial 
city, cost one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars, and according to the vicar’s report, 
made in March last, the amount was paid by 
the Chinese emperor. There are five other 
Catholic churches in the city of Peking, 
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costing each from twenty thousand dollars 
to eighty thousand dollars. Catholic mission- 
aries there belong to the orders, and are 
recruited from Italy, France and Belgium. 
Nearly the entire re- 
gion of North China is 
covered with Catho- 
lic educational and re- 
ligious work, Catho- 
lics having been there 
as. missionaries for 
four hundred years. 


‘ey 

The Church of 
England, through the 
Church Missionary 
Society, has charge 
of Episcopal work in 
North China. It 
maintains a college 
and two churches in 
Peking, and has mis- 
sionary stations scat- 
tered throughout the entire Shantung penin- 
sula. The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country is not represented in North 
China, being in charge of the work in South 
China through an agreement with the Church 
Missionary Society. Presbyterians have five 
important stations within the troubled 
region. One is at Poatingfu, which is 
southwest of Peking, a second is in Peking 
itself, a third in Chefoo, a fourth in Tien- 
Tsin, and a fifth was at Wei Hein, but it 
has been destroyed. About fifteen workers 
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Just at present the foreigner in China favors ‘‘The 
Open Door.’’ 


—Chicago Record. 
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were maintained at each of these stations, 
and medical missions formed an important 
part of the work. 

ed 


The American Board and the London Mis- 
sionary Society codperated to some extent, 
both being Congregational. Both occupied 
Peking, and the board has important work 
at Tung-Chow, twelve miles east of Peking. 

These missions, all 
of them, are in what 
are known as com- 
pounds. They are 
concessions from the 
government, not 
grants of free sites, 
but merely restricted 
locations. The Pres- 
byterian compound at 
Wei Hein, for exam- 
ple, contained about 
two acres of land, 
but was long and 
narrow. At the 
street front there was 
an imposing gate, and 
within, standing 
against one of the - 
walls, was a building of stone, fronted by 
a wide porch, and containing two rooms that 
were used for the reception of visitors. The 
building stood some distance from all other 
buildings within the compound. Arranged 
along either wall, with green spots in between, 
were the residences of the missionaries, the 
medical dispensary, a hospital, a boys’ 
school, and at intervals were open spaces 
devoted to market gardens. 





KWANGSU, EMPEROR OF 
CHINA. 3 


Whatever the outcome of the troubles in 
China, mission board members in this coun- 
try and in England, many of whom have been 
interviewed, believe the cause of Christianity 
has been advanced in China with wonderful 
rapidity during the past six weeks, and that 
what might have taken decades to accom- 
plish in the ordinary way, God has accom- 
plished in as many days. More volunteers are 
applying for service in China than can be 
sent, and this to Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional boards, and to Roman Catholic orders, 
the three who have suffered most at Boxers’ 


hands. 
Sew 
The campaign of the students among the 
churches and in behalf of missions was 
started by Methodists three years ago. Now 
almost every religious body has entered it, 
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and more are out this summer than ever 
before. The campaign is merely the employ- 
ment of students as itinerant lecturers, 
sellers of mission libraries and organizers of 
missionary societies in churches. Not all of 
the students are from theological seminaries, 
nor are all intended 
for the foreign mis- 
sion field. Two of 
the campaigners 
travel together, and 
churches they visit 
pay traveling cost. 
The movement in the 
Presbyterian Church 
was started in 1898, 
and churches speak 
in the highest terms 
of the results. In 
the ReformedChurch 
the work was begun 
last year, and this 
year United Breth- 
ren, and Baptists in- 
augurate it. Luther- 
an, Congregational, 
Canada Methodist 
and Southern Meth- 
odist churches have adopted the movement. 


bes all 


Presbyterians are about to start work in 
Havana. One congregation in Orange, New 
Jersey, that has for pastor the Rev. Dr. J. 
M. Ludlow, the writer — a brother of General 
Ludlow, — has offered to pay the salary of the 
missionary, and search is now being made for 
a competent man. An appeal has been made 
to Presbyterians for funds to erect a church 
in Havana. An appeal for the same purpose 
recently made to Episcopalians for an 
Episcopal church fell very flat, and that at a 
time when they were giving money liberally 
to build a church in Manila. The explanation 
for neglecting the appeal was that the political 
status of Manila is settled, while the status 
of Havana is not. So it seems that political 
conditions are influencing prospects of relig- 
ious bodies. 

Vr 


Congregationalists are leading in educa- 
tional work in Porto Rico. They have 
opened two schools, one at San Juan and the 
other at Utuado. A superintendent and 
seven trained teachers have been sent to 
maintain them. During the first fortnight 
eleven thousand pupils applied for admission, 
although the accommodations of both insti- 
tutions are not equal to half eleven hundred. 
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The aim is to do normal work; to prepare 
teachers for the public schools now being 
planted by the government tiroughout the 
island. It is admitted, however, that the 
work done for the first five years will have to 
be nearer primary than grammar, owing to 
limitations of pupils. 


Judge Townsend, of the United States 
Circuit Court, recently rendered an important 
decision in a New York case which involved 
the whole question of what is called ‘‘ im- 
perialism.’’ He adopted a view diametrically 
opposite to that of Judge Lochren, also of 
the federal circuit bench, which attracted 
considerable comment at the time it was 
promulgated. Judge Townsend held that the 
ratification of the peace treaty with Spain 
did not make Porto Rico an integral part of 
the United States, though it converted a de 
facto title resting on conquest into a complete 
title de jure and vested sovereignty over the 
territory and its people in the United States, 
but the island, constitutionally speaking, still 
remained a foreign country. This was the 
effect of that specific provision in the treaty 
which declared that the status of the island- 
ers should be determined by congress. 

But was the treaty constitutional? Is it 
possible for this republic to hold and govern 
territory without incorporating it and con- 
ferring American 
citizenship upon the 
inhabitants? Yes, 
answered Judge 
Townsend, for to de- 
ny this power is to 
deny to this nation 
an important attri- 
bute of sovereignty. 
To quote Judge 
Townsend’s opinion : 

‘*For the framers of 
the constitution intended 
that instrument not as a 
limitation upon the free- 
dom of the new sovereign 
in acting for the states in 
foreign affairs; not as a 
check to growth, but as 
the organic law of a 
nation that can live and 
grow. To deny this power 
to govern territory at 
arm’s length would be to thwart that intention to 
make the United States an unfettered sovereign of 
foreign affairs. For if we wage war successfully 
we must sometime become, as many think we are 
now, charged with territory which it would be the 
greatest folly to incorporate at once into our union, 
making our laws its laws, its citizens our citizens, our 
taxes its taxes, and which, on the other hand, interna- 
tional considerations and the sense of our responsibility 
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to its inhabitants may forbid us to abandon. The con- 
struction of the constitution which would limit our 
sovereign power would force us into a dilemma between 
violating our duty to other nations and to the people 
under our care on the one hand and violating our duty to 
ourselves on the other. That construction would in 
such case imperil the honorable existence of our repub- 
lic. It could not have been intended by those who 
framed our constitution that we should be born a cripple 
among the nations.”’ 


As for the contention that our government 
cannot have ‘‘ subjects’’ and must guaran- 
tee all men under it a republican form of 
rule, Judge Townsend, who was not required 
by the facts of the case under review to deal 
with it, volunteered the suggestion by way 
of dictum that, even if Porto Rico or any 
other possession remained ‘‘ foreign,’’ it 
would not follow that congress might govern 
it despotically. The inhabitants of territory 
not incorporated might yet have all the civil 
and political rights of citizens, because the 
negative provisions of the constitution might 
be applicable to them. While, in other 
words, the constitution does not extend ex 
proprio vigore to territory acquired by treaty, 
congress may be restrained in dealing with 
such territory by the prohibitions found in 
the amendments to the constitution and by 
the principles imbedded in our institutions. 

The advocates of the ex proprio vigore doc- 
trine point out several flaws in this reasoning. 
Their chief criticism is that Judge Townsend, 
in insisting upon the sovereign powers and 
attributes of the United States, does not dis- 
tinguish between the sovereignty of the 
people and the powers of the government, 
which are limited and carefully defined. The 
nation has all the attributes of sovereignty, 
but it does not follow that congress is as 
absolute, or the treaty-making power as 
supreme, as the governments of nations hav- 
ing no constitutions expressly designed to 
limit the sphere and authority of the law- 
making and administrative body or bodies. 
The dictum that congress may not have a 
‘free hand’’ in unincorporated territory is 
of course welcome to the ‘‘ anti-imperialists.’’ 


= 


The National Geographic Magazine de- 
scribes a phase of Philippine development 
which is likely to escape the newspaper- 
reading public : 

‘* Two thousand five hundred miles of telegraph and 
cable lines are now in operation in the Philippines, every 
mile of which has been laid or reconstructed by the 


United States signal corps since the battle of Manila 
bay, two years ago. Six thousand five hundred 


messages are flashed over these lines daily, all on govern- 
Because of the vast 


ment business, civil or military. 
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volume of official business the lines cannot be used com- 
mercially, but such use is hoped for in a few months. 
Many of the lines have had to be rebuilt several times, 
as in the mountainous districts the insurgents cut them 
down when they raid the valleys. A network of wires 
covers Luzon, with only two gaps. One of these is 
strategically important, as it prevents the southern 
half of the island from 
communicating with Manila. 
The passes through which 
the line would pass are 
held by the insurgents. 
Panay, Negros, and Cebu 
also have the beginnings of 
a similar network, and the 
first cable in the system to 
connect all the islands has 
been laid between Cebu 
and Leyte. The signal 
corps is making the con- 
nections by cable as short 
as possible, as the frequent 





earthquakes play havoc with 
submarine lines.’’ 
ad 
Early in the month _BriG.- GENERAL A. R. 
of July several hundred CHAFFEE. 


Cuban schoolteachers Commanding U. 8. Troops 
arrived at Cambridge, in Colne. 

Massachusetts, on the invitation of President 
Eliot and the Fellows of Harvard University, 
to attend the Harvard Summer School. 
These teachers came on government trans- 
ports from the cities of Cuba as well as from 
the remotest rural districts of the island. 
The proportion of women to men among 
them was nine to five. The plan to give 
these teachers six weeks’ instruction at 
Cambridge originated with two Harvard 
alumni, Messrs. Alexis E. Frye and Ernest 
L. Conant. Mr. Frye is superintendent of 
education in Cuba. The plan met with the 
hearty approval of Governor Wood, who is 
also an alumnus of Harvard, and when it was 
proposed to President Eliot he immediately 
gave his assent and codperation. The teach- 
ers were selected by the Cuban school officials 
on the basis of merit, and received system- 
atic instruction in English, physical geog- 
raphy, American and Spanish history, botany 
and kindergarten methods. The instruction 
was given chiefly in Spanish by members of 
the regular teaching staff of Harvard, supple- 
mented by about forty extra teachers familiar 
with Spanish. Upon the completion of the 
course of instruction the plan contemplated 
excursions to points of historic interest and 
to manufacturing establishments in Boston 
and vicinity, and then a trip to Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, Washington and New York, 
from which latter point the teachers return 
to Cuba on government transports. The 
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Corporation of Harvard University guaran- 
teed seventy thousand dollars to cover the 
expenses of this scheme and the undergradu- 
ates of the college turned over their dormi- 
tory accommodations, in order to give greater 
cordiality to the welcome offered by the 
university. 


— 


In the announce- 
ments from American 
universities and col- 
legiate institutions for 
the coming year the 
most striking feature 
is what may be called 
the higher commercial 
courses which are 
offered. Even Welles- 
ley is said to have 
arranged a course in 
public finance to be 

LADY HENRY soMERsET. Supplemented by lec- 

Reélected President tures on business 

World’s W.C.T.U. methods for women. 
In New York City, where the Board of 
Education established a Commercial High 
School, the Chamber of Commerce has 
undertaken to endow a School of Commerce 
for Columbia University. Such schools have 
already been conducted by other universities, 
and not a few are able to adapt established 
courses in Politics and Economics to the 
demand assumed to exist for specializing on 
trade problems. The growth of our for- 
eign trade (to say nothing of the disputed 
theory of trade balances), the consequent 
demand for improved consular service, and 
the need of competent administrative talent 
in new possessions account for the establish- 
ment of trade courses. 


+ 








The effect of education on crime has not 
been determined scientifically. That moral 
training,— that is, education which builds 
character — diminishes crime, is almost self- 
evident, but can the same influence be attrib- 
uted to purely intellectual education, to the 
imparting of mere knowledge? Thinkers like 
Herbert Spencer have positively denied that 
such education operates to prevent crime, but 
the practice of all modern nations is based 
on the opposite view. Stress is laid on popu- 
lar elementary instruction, on the theory that 
it is essential to good citizenship and national 
morality. It is manifestly desirable to put 
this theory to the test wherever it is pos- 
sible, and statisticians have done something 
in this direction. Some notable data throw- 
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ing light on the relation between education 
and crime have recently been published in 
England. They show the effect produced in 
that country and in Wales by the educational 
system established some thirty years ago. 
The figures show that every extension of 
popular education has been accompanied by 
a relative, and generally also by an absolute, 
decrease in crime. 

In 1870 there were 135 prisons and 29,050 
prisoners, while the number of children at- 
tending school was 1,693,059. In 1880 the 
number of scholars had risen to 3,895,324, 
while the prisons numbered 78 and the prison- 
ers 30,719. Ten years later, the number of 
scholars was 4,804,149, and the prisoners in 
the then existing 75 prisons numbered only 
19,896. Finally, in 1899, when the scholars 
numbered 5,601,249, there were only 66 
prisons and 17,687 prisoners. Population 
meantime had steadily increased. Between 
1860 and 1870, before the education act was 
passed, the increase of population was 13 per 
cent, and the increase of criminals nearly 25 
per cent. Between 1870 and 1880, on the 
other hand, the increase in the number of 
criminals fell to less than half of 1 per cent, 
although the population increased by 15 per 
cent. In the decade 1880-1890 the popula- 
tion increased nearly = 
11 per cent, while the 
number of prisoners 
was absolutely reduced 
by 33 per cent. In | 
1870 the proportion of 
population attending 
school was as 1 to 15, 
and the proportion in 
prison as 1 to 853. 
Today the proportion 
that attends school is 
as 1 to 6, and the pro- 
portion in prison as 1 
to 1,775. The number 
of juvenile offenders 
was only about half as 
large last year as it 
was in 1870. The 
education in England and Wales is secular, ex- 
cept that some instruction is given in ethics 
and the elementary religious principles that are 
common to all Christian creeds. The results 
are significant, and it will be interesting to 
compare them with those to be published 
in France, where instruction is absolutely 


secular 
=e 
One of the unique features of the public 
school system of New York City is the truant 
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school, which has been in operation for some 
time and is proving of great value in assist- 
ing in the solution of the truancy problem of 
the local school system. Through the co- 
Operation of this institution about seven 
thousand truants are returned to the public 
schools each year, and of these four thousand 
five hundred are picked up by the truant officers 
on the streets of the city. About one thou- 
sand incorrigible cases were considered by 
the officers of the school during last year. 
A large number of this class are sent back to 
the schools on parole, while others are com- 
mitted to the truant school, where they are 
compelled to undergo a full course of correc- 
tion. The truant school does not deal with 
the worst cases, but these boys and girls are 
sent to protectorates or juvenile asylums, 
where they are supported by the city. The 
orginal plan of the truant school was to 
develop an institution that would inculcate 
better principles in the inmates, and surround 
them with an atmosphere that would ulti- 
mately wean them away from their baser ten- 
dencies ; but owing to the inadequate facilities 
afforded to this institution it is impossible to 
achieve all that is desired in this direction. 
The need of a well-equipped truant school in 
a city like New York is so imperative that 
the authorities will probably soon give heed 
to the demands for an institution having 
facilities for at least three hundred boys, 
located in one of the suburbs of the city and 
affording ample room for out-door work as 
well as for healthful recreation. The ideal 
plan which the authorities have in mind and 
which they hope soon to bring to maturity 
contemplates an institution having an admin- 
istration building with offices and assembly 
hall, residences for the principal and teach- 
ers, a schoolhouse and manual training shop 
with power, cottages for families of boys, 
and farm buildings. With such an equip- 
ment and with an administration organized 
on the lines of the family, there is no doubt 
that the moral training desired will be 
secured, and that a radical transformation 
will result in the individual lives of hundreds 
of city boys and girls, who, under present 
circumstances, enter upon the initial steps of 
their moral and physical destruction when 
they become truants. 


al 


Not long ago it was proposed by the Agri- 
cultural Department that a ‘‘ Bird Day’’ be 
adopted in the public schools throughout the 
country, the purpose being to instruct chil- 
dren in bird lore and what may be termed 
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familiar ornithology. Such a custom would 
tend to perpetuate the romantic love of 
nature which every youthful mind possesses, 
and it also has a practical side, in that it 
would inform these young minds as to the 
habits and modes of bird life, and thus 
enhance their interest in these ‘‘ free waifs 
of the air.”’ -*‘ Bird 
Day ’’ would be a pe- 
culiarly significant 
and valuable day in 
our national calen- 
dar for the young 
folks. And there is 
work for their elders 
in helping the au- 
thorities to enforce 
laws recently en- 
acted in several 
states for the better 
protection of our 
native birds, in re- 
sponse to humane 
sentiment. 


= 


The demoralizing effect of modern fiction 
is the subject of a vigorous work recently 
published in England. It deals more particu- 
larly with the theology inculcated by our 
novelists, a loose, shallow, quasi-rationalistic 
and essentially irreligious theology. The 
author deprecates all discussion of religious 
questions by imaginative writers through 
the medium of their characters, because the 
treatment is necessarily irreverent and super- 
ficial, even when not intentionally hostile. 

A contemporary, in commending this 
protest, remarks that theology is by no means 
an exception, ethics, economics and politics 
being misused in a similar manner, and with 
results equally unfortunate, by the contem- 
porary novelists. This is manifestly true. 
It would not be easy to name a “‘ burning ’’ 
question of our time which has not been can- 
vassed and ‘‘ settled ’’ in fiction. The social 
novel has been a notable feature of imagina- 
tive literature for some years. Even France, 
so long habituated to the narrowest form of 
the love novel, now has an important school 
of younger writers which prefers social 
themes. Zola, the master of the realistic 
novel, who denied that it was the business of 
the literary artist to preach or point a moral, 
has frankly admitted that fiction might be 
made a potent means of propaganda. He has 
just published a novel entitled ‘‘ Fruitful- 
ness,’’ which is at once a protest, a plea and 
a glorification—a protest against peculiar 
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French tendencies which have caused a 
decline in population, a plea for healthy, 
natural lives, and a glorification of the 
large, united happy family. In the United 


States the political novel has just been dis- 
covered. 


In the struggle for power, position 
and wealth, in inter- 
party and inter-class 
warfare, story-writers 
find material as excit- 
ing and stimulating 
as any afforded by the 
romantic and heroic 
periods of the history 
of civilization. 

It is, of course, idle 
to quarrel with these 
literary tendencies. 
They come, exhaust 
themselves, and dis- 
appear. Stagnation 
in literature is impos- 
sible except where life 
itself is dull, unevent- 
ful and unprogressive. 
The novelist claims all life as his province, 
and as he is more widely read than any other 
writer and his power of influencing thought 
and sentiment correspondingly greater, it 
were unreasonable to expect that he should 
voluntarily restrict his field of operations. 
He will therefore continue to deal with ques- 
tions of creed, society, industry, politics, 
until a reaction is provoked and the popular 
taste demandsachange. The objection that 
the ideas thus disseminated are generally 
unsound is well founded, but the same thing 
-may be said of newspaper education. The 
serious books are for the few; the papers 
and the fiction for the many. Is it not bet- 
ter that men and women should be interested 
in current affairs and read about them some- 
where and somehow, than that. they should 
read nothing whatever and remain passive 
and gnorant bystanders? Democracy has 
its drawbacks, in literature as in politics, 
but is it not admittedly superior to an aris- 
tocracy of culture surrounded by intellectual 
and moral dwarfs and inferiors? False teach- 
ing should be counteracted, but the method 
should be that calculated to reach the great 
majority. And the great fact of our time is 
that this majority reads, not solid books, 
but newspapers and fiction and ephemeral 
literature. 

gee 


A British parliamentary committee, after 
much labor and investigation, has framed 
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two copyright bills, one for literary produc- 
tions and the other for works of art, which 
may be said to embody the most progressive 
modern thought on the subject of state pro- 
tection to property in ideas. These bills, 
whose enactment is certain, will systematize, 
improve and extend the present copyright 
law, which has long been a source of trouble 
by reason of obscurity and incoherence. 
Though perpetual copyright was strongly 
advocated at hearings before the committee, 
it has been decided to retain the present 
term—the life of the author or artist and 
thirty years afterward. According to some 
interesting testimony, of the five thousand 
books now published annually in Great Brit- 
ain, only six and a half need legal protection 
beyond the present limit. The great major- 
ity of the books do not live even a decade, 
and a score of years is truly exceptional 
longevity. Averaging the life of all the 
books, a limit of six months would appar- 
ently answer the purposes of the authors. 
What a commentary this is on the character 
of our literary output! Manifestly the com- 
mittee decided that it was not worth while to 
establish a system of perpetual monopoly for 
the six and a half works annually seeing the 
light which are destined to survival beyond 
the liberal term granted by the present law. 
The term is the same for all forms of liter- 
ature and art—books, plays, lectures, 
musical compositions, pictures, engravings, 
photographs, etc. Abridgments, transla- 
tions, the dramatization of novels and the 
novelization of plays are declared to be 
infringements. A new and remarkable 
feature of the proposed law is the extension 
of copyright to news independent of the liter- 
ary form in which it is expressed. ‘‘ News’’ 
is to be protected for eighteen hours after 
the date of publication. No publisher will 
be able to steal the exclusive despatches or 
letters procured by another publisher at great 
expense and by unusual enterprise, and escape 
penalty by merely changing the phraseology 
of the writer. There has been much contro- 
versy over the moral aspect of this extension 
of copyright. News, apart from form, is 
only a statement of a fact or occurrence, and 
can such a statement be private property? 
Does not a fact become public property the 
moment it is made known? Doubt has been 
expressed as to whether the United States 
constitution would permit the copyrighting 
of news as such. In Great Britain there is 
no constitutional difficulty, and it has been 
decided that public morality and honesty in 
journalism would be promoted by protecting 











special information gathered by newspaper 
proprietors. This and other provisions of 
the British bills will be studied with interest 
by the authors and publishers of this country. 
Our own copyright law needs thorough revi- 
sion, though congress is slow in dealing with 
subjects of this kind. 


ve 


Within the past five years much has been 
written about Japan and the Japanese, but 
no one has touched upon the subject with 
such subtle and impressionistic skill as Laf- 
cadio Hearn. He was once a reporter on 
the Times-Democrat of New Orleans. Mr. 
Hearn is blind in one eye and has but a 
piece of the other, so to speak, with which 
he works — his head close to the page — an 
inch close. He married a beautiful Japanese 
woman a few years ago, has become a natur- 
alized citizen of Japan and is a teacher in 
the University of Tokio. 


ae 


So many litterateurs have fallen into the 
habit of telling us how, when, where and why 
they write that we could well wish to see an 
author step forward and inform us what his 
methods are not. A certain famous writer 
has many note-books that are fat with 
concepts, suggestions and ‘‘ pointers’’ for 
excellent short stories and special articles, 
and yet he keeps them year after year. He 
proudly looks over his resources now and 
then, but cannot bring himself to perform the 
feat of mental excavation, as he terms it. 
His literary legatee will have material enough 
to last him for a score of years. Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich has similar hoardings. 
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He says: ‘‘ I no sooner jot down an idea than 
the desire to use it leaves me, and I turn 
away to do something unpremeditated. The 
shabby volume has become a sort of Potter’s 
Field where I bury my literary intentions 
good and bad, without any belief in their 
resurrection. ”’ 

Lately a female 
writer was reported 
to have said that the 
excellence of her work 
had been marred by 
the fact that she had 
been obliged to draw 
too largely upon her 
imagination. She 
thought if she had had 
three or four brothers 
and three or four sis- 
ters whose various 
characters she could 
have studied in her 
younger days, she 
would now have an 
inexhaustible literary 
mine in which she 
might delve to advantage. Poor woman! 
She has been to Europe three times, traveled 
all over the United States, married twice, and 
is the mother of several children. It is 
really too bad that her fifty-five years of life 
have been so monotonous. 

The less a writer tells us about his literary 
methods as the only ones worth following, 
the better he will be appreciated for his good 
sense and silence. Furthermore, a writer 
who is forever thrusting upon the reader’s 
attention his own egotism is little short of a 
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bor. Dickens had a perfect command of 
the personal pronoun I, and knew how to 
employ it frequently in his writings without 
offense, but very few authors seem able to 
imitate Dickens in this respect. 


In the professional career of the late 
lamented Richard Hovey is to be noted a 
poet’s heroic struggle 
between the influ- 
ences of formalism 
and Walt Whitman- 
esque freedom. This 
struggle resulted in 
Mr. Hovey’s compro- 
mising with both of 
these influences. In 
his last great poem, 
** Taliesin,’’ which he 
designates as a 
masque, more than 
thirty different verse 
forms are employed, 
though not all of them 
with equal charm or 
effect. Prof. Curtis 
Hidden Page, an au- 
thoritative critic, 
prefers Mr. Hovey’s Greek Ionics and 
Alcaics, which it must be said are beautifully 
wrought, but in this particular poem the 
nine-accent iambics seem to be the most 
powerfully employed of all his meters. It 
is an evidence of considerable temerity on 
the part of any poet in these days to experi- 
ment in so many lyric forms and varied 
rhythms as Mr. Hovey has done in “‘ Talie- 
sin.’’? His purpose, of course, was to provide 
the most appropriate metrical medium for 
his thought. Mr. Page thinks he has suc- 
ceeded in this ambitious attempt and that 
‘* Taliesin ’’ is the greatest poem of this sort 
in the English language. 

Mr. Hovey aimed to be unconventional, 
and much may be said in defense of free and 
of even irregular verse forms. In the white 
heat of composition a great deal of intellec- 
tual power goes to waste in the groping for 
rhymes. In fixed forms of versification the 
free flow of inspiration must necessarily be 
weakened, so that in most poets we find 
three or more commonplace lines to one of 
great strength or consummate beauty. Now 
in free verse these obstacles are largely re- 
moved; the poet may fairly reflect the glow 
of his soul, instead of garnering the mere 
ashes of his dreams. This accounts for the 
supreme power of the Psalms of David, the 
Songs of Solomon, the best lines of Walt 
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Whitman. Yet it is not every poet who 
should dare to break away from the tram- 
mels of prosody. Genius is an emanation 
from the divine and may make its own rules, 
in a large measure. It can play truant from 
the rhetorical orbit, with more or less 
impunity. It canbe so temperamental as to 
set at defiance all accepted standards. But 
no man of moderate gifts in poesy can be an 
outlaw with safety. Ifa poet can say nothing 
worth saying in the established forms of his 
art, is it probable that he will be any more 
successful in some hybrid stanza of his own 
invention? 

In all of Mr. Hovey’s works, including 
‘* Launcelot and Guenevere,’’ ‘‘ The Quest 
of Merlin,’’ ‘‘ The Marriage of Guenevere,”’ 
‘The Birth of Galahad’’ and, jointly with 
Mr. Bliss Carman, ‘‘ Songs from Vagabon- 
dia,’’ and ‘‘ More Songs from Vagabondia,’’ 
are notes of the master singer. He was no 
more the slave of rules than is the bird; 
hence he achieved naturalness by methods 
which a fainter-hearted singer would not have 
touched. He was in no sense a revolutionist 
in thought or,sentiment. He was reconciled 
to his own microcosm. It was he who wrote 
not long before his young and manly soul 
was taken away from this earth: 


** My soul melts like snow in the waters of thy joy; 
Thy love is like a white silence; 
The joy of death is in my soul.’’ 


Advocates of the political enfranchisement 
of women will be interested in a decision 
rendered recently by an Iowa court. It 
appears that some time ago Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie offered the city of Ottumwa fifty 
thousand dollars for a free public library on 
the condition that the city should guarantee 
five thousand dollars annually for its support. 
An ordinance was passed by the city council 
for the reference of this offer to a popular 
vote, and the women of the municipality 
were permitted to vote on the proposition. 
The referendum resulted in a majority for 
acceptance, and it is believed that this ma- 
jority would not have been secured had the 
women been barred from participation. The 
opponents of the proposition thereupon insti- 
tuted injunction proceedings against the city 
officials to restrain them from carrying out 
the measure. They have been successful, 
the court’s position being that the ordinance 
was unconstitutional, because it allowed 
women to vote on the proposition, whereas 
only adult male citizens were recognized as 
voters by the constitution. Of course, the 
matter will be taken to the supreme court 














of Iowa, as its importance demands a full 
examination of the principles involved. The 
question is not what the constitution says in 
terms, but whether a legislative body may 
not, in a special case, confer the right or 
privilege of voting upon women. 


The exclusion of ex-Senator Matthew S. 
Quay from the upper house of congress by 
the margin of one vote settled an important 
constitutional question which this cause célébre 
had reopened. For seventy-five years the 
Senate had acted on the principle that 
governors of states had no power to fill 
senatorial vacancies which the legislatures 
could have filled. Only two years ago Mr. 
H. W. Corbett, of Oregon, who had been 
appointed senator by the governor after the 
legislature had failed to organize and elect 
one, was denied a seat in the Senate by the 
decisive vote of 50 to 19. Mr. Quay’s term 
expired last year while the Pennsylvania 
legislature was in session. A _ six-weeks’ 
struggle ensued, but the Republicans could 
not agree, while the Democrats were in a 
minority, and the legislature adjourned with- 
out electing Mr. Quay’s successor. There- 
upon Governor Stone filled the vacancy by 
appointing Mr. Quay to succeed himself. 
The precedents were against admission of a 
claimant appointed under such circumstances, 
but Mr. Quay’s political power and promi- 
nence led many to count upon a reversal of 
the Senate’s possession. In point of fact, 
ten senators who voted against the seating 
of Mr. Corbett two years ago voted this time 
in favor of admission, though there was 
admittedly no material difference in the facts 
of the two cases. 

The question, as implied, is strictly a con- 
stitutional one. What is the meaning of 
these few lines in the federal constitution: 
‘*If vacancies happen by resignation or 
otherwise during the recess of the legisla- 
ture of any state, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies’’? The only terms 
to be interpreted are ‘‘happen’’ and 
**recess.””? In what sense is the word 
‘* happen ’’ used? If in the sense of ‘‘ begin,’’ 
or ‘‘ originate,’’ then a vacancy which hap- 
pens or begins when a legislature is in ses- 
sion, not during a recess, cannot be filled by 
the executive. It was argued by the sena- 
tors on the anti-Quay side that words were 
carefully and precisely used in the constitu- 
tion, and that the term ‘‘ happen’”’ must be 
given its restricted and exact signification. 
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On the other hand, it was urged with great 
ability that the clause in question must be 
construed more liberally, and that the word 
‘* happen ’’ was used in the generic sense of 
happening to exist. Great lawyers like Hoar, 
Spooner and Daniel 
supported this view. 
Senator Chandler re- 
arranged the clause 
to read as follows: 
‘‘The executive of 
any state, during the 
recess of the legis- 
lature thereof, may 
make temporary ap- 
pointments, if vacan- 
cies happen by resig- 
nation or otherwise, 
until the next meet- 
ing of the legisla- 
ture,’’ etc. He 
asked whether there 
was any doubt that 
under the clause so 
arranged the govern- 
or would be recognized as having the author- 
ity to fill any vacancy existing during a recess, 
no matter how or when the vacancy began. 
He pointed out that in order to remove all 
doubt, the anti-Quay side would have to add 
thirty-six words to the clause and rearrange 
it thus: ‘‘ If vacancies shall first come into 
existence by resignation or otherwise during 
the recess of the legislature of any state, 
the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments before the legislature again 
meets, until the next meeting of the legis- 
lature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 
But if vacancies exist after the legislature 
has had an opportunity to fill them and has 
failed to do so, the governor shall not make 
temporary appointments. ’’ 

All this was ingenious and subtle. Never- 
theless the fact remains that as the clause 
stands it would be a strained and unnatural 
construction of it to say that the phrase 
** happen during the recess ”’ 
means ‘‘ happens to exist during the recess.”’ 
It is not to be presumed that the framers 
of the constitution failed to express their 
real intention in the premises. It is true 
that a constitution is not to receive a techni- 
cal construction, but it is also true that it 
is not to be strained and placed on a Procrus- 
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‘Governor Mow#it, in refusing to “‘ deliver 
up,”’ in accordance with the constitutional 
provision for the return of persons indicted 
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for crime, ex-Governor Taylor, of Kentucky, 
to the authorities of that state, has raised a 
question of the utmost gravity. Kentucky, 
to use the words of the federal Supreme 
Court, is in full possession of its faculties as 
a state. No one is entitled to assume that 
the administration of justice has totally failed 
there. The ex-governor was regularly in- 
dicted by a grand jury for complicity in the 
alleged plot which resulted in the murder of 
Goebel, who claimed to have been elected 
governor of Kentucky in 1898, and in whose 
favor the legislature and the courts of the 
state had decided the contest. Few believe 
that Mr. Taylor is guilty as charged, but it 
is not for the executive of a sister state to 
declare him innocent and the victim of a polit- 
ical conspiracy. The governor of Kentucky 
made a requisition in due form upon the 
executive of Indiana, to which state Mr. 
Taylor had fled, and, if the constitution is to 
be interpreted as it must be, it was the clear 
duty of Governor Mount to return the fugitive 
from justice. This he declined to do, giving 
his reasons in an open letter to the governor 
of Kentucky. They amounted merely to the 
expression of the opinion that Mr. Taylor 
would not be tried fairly by the people and 
lawful tribunals of his state. 

It is true that the action of Governor 
Mount is not without precedent. Other 
executives have claimed a certain amount of 
discretion in the matter of delivering up 
fugitives. But there is absolutely no ground 
for this claim. The language of the consti- 
tution is mandatory and imperative, and 
there is no qualification into which a grant of 
discretionary authority can reasonably be 
read. The administration of justice in the 
several states would obviously be greatly 
hampered by the spread of the abuse of 
which Governor Mount’s course is an 
instance. The states in the union are sup- 
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posed to be equal and sovereign within their 
spheres. The executive of one common- 
wealth cannot be allowed to constitute him- 
self judge of the fitness of another common- 
wealth to carry on a republican form of 
government and protect civil rights. 


ba aad 


The last several months have been marked 
by great strikes and industrial disputes in 
the leading American 
cities. Disorder and 
violence accompanied 
the strike of the St. 
Louis street railway 
employes, and in Chi- 
cago the trouble be- 
tween the contract- 
ors and the unions 
in the building trades 
also threatened at 
one time to provoke 
physical strife. In 
the former city a boy- 
cott had been de- 
clared by organized 
labor on the patrons 
of street cars, and Socialist-Labor Candidate 
the history of the for President. 
Cleveland boycott might have been repeated. 
Fortunately, a settlement was effected on the 
basis of a compromise, and the strikers are 
returning to work. In Chicago the issue is 
fundamental. The contractors undoubtedly 
had substantial grievances against the federal 
organization of the building trades, called 
the Building Trades’ Council, when they 
declared a general lock-out. But the council 
has repeatedly offered to submit every issue 
to impartial arbitration, and the contractors, 
who have a central body of their own, have 
declined to arbitrate, insisting upon the 
dissolution of the Building Trades’ Council as 
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a condition precedent to a settlement. One 
union, that of the bricklayers, has withdrawn 
from the council and concluded an agree- 
ment with the contractors. But the other 
unions all stand firm and absolutely decline 
to surrender their right to secure solidarity 
of action by means of a central organization. 
The contractors claim to accept the principle 
of unionism, and their position is clearly 
inconsistent and unreasonable. They desire 
to abolish the sympathetic strike, but this can 
be done only by provision for permanent arbi- 
tration of all difficulties. The controversy 
between the national machinists’ union and 
the association of employers in the metal 
trades, bitter and rancorous at one time, has 
been adjusted on the basis of permanent 
arbitration, and that affords an object-lesson 
to all other industries. Sympathetic strikes 
may be wise or foolish, but they are not 
illegal, and the only way to avert them is by 
an agreement providing for the reference of 
all disputes to arbitration, work to go on 
without interruption pending the rendition of 
the award. 


It is worthy of note that these strikes and 
lockouts have had the effect of stimulating 
interest in compulsory arbitration, which is 
now advocated by prominent capitalists and 
influential newspapers. The New Zealand 
arbitration law has been studied with care, 
the best account of its operation being Mr. 
Henry S. Lloyd’s little book, ‘‘ A Country 
Without Strikes.’”’ Mr. Lloyd’s impartial 
sketch has elicited favorable comment even 
from men who hold that compulsory arbitra- 
tion is incompatible with free industry. The 
state bureaus of arbitration have proved a 
failure in this country, and the prevention of 
strikes is a burning problem of the day. 
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It is said that one can find almost any- 
thing in the modern department store. 
While this is not literally true, yet these 
modern establishments furnish constant sur- 
prises not only to the occasional visitors but 
to their regular patrons as well. Several of 
the larger establishments in Chicago, for 
instance, have recently opened schools, under 
the direction of the board of education, for 
the instruction of their young employes. In 
these schools the cash girls and messenger 
boys are given educational opportunities, com- 
petent teachers being employed to instruct 
them, under the supervision of the district 
superintendents of the city schools. This 
plan is not altogether new, but it presents 
advantages that compensate in some measure 
for those of which many boys and girls in all 
our large cities are deprived. In one of the 
department store schools the boys and girls 
of school age are taken from their duties 
several hours a day and are compelled to go 
to school. In another there are over two 
hundred employes of school age, and they 
are divided for the purpose of instruction 
into classes of forty each. 

Of course the proprietors of the large 
stores have established these schools not pri- 
marily out of pure philanthropy, but with the 
expectation of adequate returns. The results 
seem to substantiate their expectations, for 
it is stated on good authority that the chil- 
dren who have been in attendance upon the 
department store schools are brighter, more 
intelligent, and better informed than those 
who do not receive such benefits. 


Electricity has surprised people so many 
times during the last decade or two by its 
readiness of application to the affairs of 
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everyday life that any new utilitarian feat 
accomplished by it no longer causes wonder. 
Therefore when it is stated that the days of 
oil lamps and gas in passenger cars on the 
railways are numbered, and that electric 
lighting may soon be general, the universal 
exclamation is, “‘ Just what we expected.’’ 
For some years a few express trains on one 
or two roads have been lighted by electricity, 
the source of supply being a dynamo located 
in the baggage car, but now the car axle 
lighting system seems to be winning the day. 
On the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, for instance, this system has been 
installed on a number of the suburban 
coaches, and the results are wholly satisfac- 
tory. Each car has a dynamo fastened to a 
cross-piece in the truck, and when the car is 
in motion the armature revolves by means of 
a belt passing over a pulley on the axle; a 
set of storage batteries is charged by the 
electricity thus generated, and the supply 
for illumination is drawn off as needed. 
Each car is equipped with about twenty six- 
teen-candle-power incandescent lamps, which 
furnish an abundance of light at the extreme- 
ly low cost of one-tenth of a cent per lamp 


per hour, 
=e 


A club in Boston has become thoroughly 
aroused on the subject of reclaiming the 
landscapes of Massachusetts from desecra- 
tion by miscellaneous and obnoxious adver- 
tisements, and has offered a prize for the 
best set of a dozen photographs illustrating 
most effectively the disfigurement of land- 
scapes of that state. It is hoped that suffi- 
cient information will be lodged with the club 
to arouse the interest of its members to a 
point of strenuous protest, and to the passage 
of a bill by the Massachusetts legislature 
looking to the removal of the objects 
complained of. One city in Ohio has taken the 
traditional bull by the horns, its council 
having passed an order authorizing and 
demanding the removal of all obnoxious signs 
from the telegraph poles and fences and 
other conspicuous places of the city. 

a ae 

It costs fifty-seven thousand dollars a year 
to maintain all of the Moody educational 
enterprises, over and above receipts from 
hymn-book royalties and tuitions. The latter 





are low, even.below cost, because Northfield 
is intended to help those students who are 
compelled from financial considerations to 
help themselves or go without an education. 
Every year many sons and daughters of well- 
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to-do families are denied admission. 


This 
year the deficit has nearly all been mad? up, 
and receipts for the endowment fund are 


coming slowly but steadily. Many small 
sums are coming from foreign countries. 
The number of pupils in all schools is 988, a 
larger number than ever before. A very 
fair proportion of these are from places 
outside New England. 


A Roman Catholic chapel was blessed and 
opened at West Point on Trinity Sunday. A 
Catholic congregation has worshiped for 
some years in a wooden building that was used 
also for band practice. Secretary Lamont, 
of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, granted permis- 
sion to erect the chapel on the military 
reservation, and Secretary Alger, in Mr. 
McKinley’s cabinet, affirmed the grant. 
Attorney-General McKenna, upon an appeal, 
gave it as the government’s opinion that 


only congress could grant the permission. 


Thereupon congress, with practical unanim- 
ity, gave the permission. The chapel, 
called Holy Trinity, is located on the south 
side of the military road, just after it leaves 
the parade-ground toward the cemetery. It 
is of stone, in French Gothic style, and cost 
eighteen thousand dollars. 


ae 


The Hon. Samuel B. Capen, the Boston 
business layman who was put at the head of 
the American board this year, has devised a 
plan which he promises will forever keep this 
famous Congregational missionary society out 
of debt. He says the whole trouble with debts 
is caused by variation in legacies. So he 
proposes to use annually no more than one- 
third of the amount received from legacies 
during the preceding year, and in order to 
put this plan into operation and avoid 
crippling existing work he appeals for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, as a sort of 
a permanent capital. The remedy seems a 
simple one for an ailment that has in past 
years been so acute. 


ad 

The Actors’ Church Alliance has just closed 
its first year, with a record of having 
appointed 363 chaplains from eight religious 
bodies, and having secured 378 paid mem- 
bers. Calendars of church services have 
been posted in theaters of all cities. The 
alliance is making efforts to stop Sunday 
performances in theaters, to secure a better 
understanding and closer relations between 
the church and the theater, and to provide 
spiritual homes and chaplains for actors. 

















FAMOUS LIGHTHOUSES. 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 
(Author of ‘‘ Heroism in the Lighthouse Service,’’ ‘‘ Miriam, a Story of the Lightship,”’ etc.) 


’Tis like a patient, faithful soul 

That, having reached its saintly goal 
And seeing others far astray 

In storms of darkness and dismay, 
Shines out o’er life’s tempestuous sea, 
A beacon to some sheltered lee — 
The haven of eternity. 


As a good Samaritan to the stricken trav- 
eler, as a helping hand to the fallen, as a 
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date from the beginning of seafaring itself? 
Is there any wonder that the Greeks attrib- 
uted the first lighthouses to so remote a 
character as Hercules? The lofty tower 
overlooking the sea at Coruna, Spain, and 
probably an ancient lighthouse, is called, to 
this day, the Pillar of Hercules. The legend 
of the massacre of the Cyclops by the arrows 











pathway to one lost in the forest, even as 
sudden sight to the biind, is a beacon to the 
doubting seafarer. He has been peering 
through the night, uncertain of his course. 
Suddenly the lookout cries: ‘‘ Light dead 
ahead, sir!’’ In the twinkling of an eye 
new life is put into the ship. She has been 
plunging along in an indefinite way, as if 
doubting whither to head. A twirl of the 
wheel—her sails fill, she leans gracefully over 
and, ‘‘ with a bone in her teeth,’’ buoyantly 
rides the waves toward the long-sought harbor. 

Who, knowing all that the beacon means 
to the mariner, can doubt that lighthouses 


ANCIENT LIGHTHOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA ON THE ISLAND OF PHAROS. 





of Apollo has been explained to mean the ex- 
tinguishing of the lights in the ‘‘ one-eyed ”’ 
towers on the coasts of Sicily by the rays 
of the rising sun. There are other legends, 
besides records of fact, which prove light- 
houses to have been in use in ancient times. 
The most famous lighthouse of antiquity 
was that built on the Island of Pharos at 
Alexandria by Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, who 
reigned 284 to 246 B. C. It was so cele- 
brated that the name of the island on which 
it stood has passed into several languages as 
the term for lighthouse —faros in Spanish 
and Italian, phare in French, and pharo in 
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MODERN LIGHTHOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA ON THE ISLAND OF PHAROS, 


English, though in our own language the 
word is now obsolete. Considering its 
antiquity, much is known of the pharos of 
Alexandria. It appears to have been built of 
stone towers superimposed in offsets, and 
according to Pliny cost eight hundred talents 
or about nine hundred and forty-six thousand 
doliars. Fuel for the lights was placed in a 
brazier at the top of the tower. 

The structure was still in use in the time 
of Edrisi, an Arabian geographer of the 
twelfth century, who says that it was six 
hundred feet high and that its light might 
be seen a hundred miles, statements which 
doubtless are exaggerated. An anecdote 
has preserved the name of the architect, 
Sostratos. In order to perpetuate his 
name, he cut deep into one of the stones: 
** Sostratos of Gnidos, son of Dixiphanus, to 
the gods protecting those upon the sea.”’ 
Knowing that Ptolemy would object to this 
inscription, Sostratos covered it with a thin 
slab or coating of cement on which he en- 
graved Ptolemy’s name. In a few years the 
covering was worn away, and the architect’s 
inscription in his own honor was disclosed. 
Alexander the Great, our Arabian geographer 
tells us, placed on top of this pharos a mirror 
in which he could discern the fleets of his 
enemies a hundred leagues away. After 
Alexander’s death, a Greek, Sodorus, climbed 
the tower while the garrison was asleep, and 
shattered the mirror. 


There is ample authority for supposing the 
Colossus of Rhodes, built 285 B. C. and de- 
stroyed fifty-six years later by an earthquake, 





ANCIENT ROMAN LIGHTHOUSE ON A MEDAL FOUND 
AT APAMEA, 


to have been a lighthouse. An ancient 
tower used as a lighthouse for many cen- 
turies before the conquest is still standing at 
Dover on the English channel. Across the 
channel at Boulogne was a tower erected by 
the Romans, from the summit of which it is 
certain a light shone 191 A. D., for it is 
depicted on a bronze medal of that date. 
Somewhere about 1645 the cliff on which it 




















stood was undermined by the action of the 
water and the tower fell with it. 
The most famous beacon of modern times 
is Eddystone lighthouse. It is a sea-rock 
lighthouse, and the present structure is the 
fourth built upon the site. The first was 
wrecked ir a storm in 1703; its builder, 
Henry Winstanley, several workmen and the 
light-keepers perishing with it. The second 
was destroyed by fire in 1755. The third, 
Smeaton’s— the famous Eddystone light — 
stood until] 1881, when the rock upon which 
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it rested became unsafe, and the present 
tower was erected near by. 

Eddystone rocks, which probably derive 
their name from the eddys and currents 
crossing them, are fourteen miles from Ply- 
mouth, England, and ten miles from Ram 
Head, which is the nearest land. At high 
water they are nearly covered. Being ex- 
tremely dangerous to vessels coasting in the 
channel, they were the graveyard of many 
a ship before they were marked by a light. 
The rocks are exposed to the full force of 
southwest storms, and the sea 
breaks upon them with great vio- 
lence, making the erection of a 
lighthouse atask of great difficulty. 

Henry Winstanley, who in 1696 
undertook to build a lighthouse on 
_ this exposed and dangerous site, 
' appears to have done so of his 

own motion and from purely phil- 

anthropic motives. Colonel David 

Porter Heap, U. 8. N., whose work 

on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Light- 

houses ’’ is a standard, says that 

Mr. Winstanley’s ingenuity ran 

to the grotesque. In his house 
’ in Littlebury, county of Essex, he 

had various amusing and start- 
ling contrivances. In one room 
an old slipper lay carelessly on 
the floor. If you gave it a kick 

to one side, up would start a 

ghost, apparently from beneath 

the floor. If you sat down on a 

chair which seemed placed for 

your convenience, you were im- 

mediately clasped by a couple of 

arms and would need the help of 
an attendant to release you. 

Resting in an arbor by the side of 

a canal which ran through the 

grounds, you soon found yourself 

afloat and could not return to 
shore without the aid of the owner. 

Mr. Winstanley carried his 
ideas of the grotesque into his 
lighthouse, with its bay window, 
curious ornamental details and 
mottoes. Yet the building of it 





was an act of heroism. The vio- 








FIRST EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, 
(Built 1698,) 











lence of the sea was such that 

after the tower was completed it 

is said that it was possible for a 

six-oared boat to be lifted up by 

s a wave and driven through the 
open gailery, and in some storms 
the sea appeared to fly high above 
the vane. 





EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE IN 


A STORM. 


Yet so well assured of the strength of his 
building was Mr. Winstanley that he ex- 
pressed a wish that he might be on it in the 
greatest storm that ever blew. His wish 
was singularly gratified. In November, 1703, 
while he was there with the workmen and 
light-keepers, a tremendous storm burst over 
the coast, and the lighthouse was destroyed 
with allin it. Connected with the fate of the 
first Eddystone light is one of those remark- 
able coincidences which have a touch of the 
supernatural. In Winstanley’s house at 
Littlebury, two hundred miles distant, was a 
model of the lighthouse. The day of the 
storm in which Eddystone light was de- 
stroyed and its builder lost his life, the model 
fell and was shattered. 

Shortly after the destruction of the light- 
house, the Winchelsea, a homeward-bound 
Virginia man-of-war, was lost on the Eddy- 
stone rocks, and many of the crew were 
drowned. It was not, however, until three 
years later, that Parliament passed an act 
for the building of a secend lighthouse on 
the Eddystone rocks. This was put up by 
John Rudyerd, and stood until 1755, surviv- 
ing many severe storms, only to be destroyed 
by fire. While one of the keepers was 
watching the effect of the water he had 
thrown on the flames, a shower of molten 
lead fell on him and burned him badly exter- 
nally. He also felt a severe burning inside, 
and told the physician who attended him that 
he had swallowed some of the molten lead. 
He died suddenly on the twelfth day, and an 
autopsy discovered in his stomach a solid 
piece of lead weighing more than seven ounces. 

John Smeaton, originally an instrument 
maker but later a mechanical engineer, built 
the famous Eddystone lighthouse which has 
served as a type for all modern sea-rock 
lighthouses, including our own on Minot’s 
Ledge. He built his tower of stone, giving 
it a broad base and a slender waist. He 
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BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


stated that this form was suggested to him 
by the trunk of an oak which had survived a 
storm in which many of its fellows had 
been prostrated. He also bonded the 
stones of the tower together by dovetailing 
them into the rock and to each other. 
Upon one of the courses Smeaton engraved, 
‘* Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. Psalm CXXVII,’’ 
and upon the last stone, ‘‘ 24th Aug. 1759. 
Laus Deo.’’ The light was first shown 
October 16, 1759, and for over a century 
Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse was the 
admiration of the engineering world, and a 
solace to the mariner. As far as its inher- 











LIGHTHOUSE ON THE ISLE OF MAY. 
(In the North Sea.) 


ent strength was concerned, the tower 
might be standing today. But in 1877 it 
was found that the rock upon which it stood 
had been seriously shaken by the heavy 
strokes of the waves on the structure, and 
that it had been considerably undermined at 
its base. Therefore a new site on the Eddy- 
stone rocks had to be selected for a new 
tower which was completed in June, 1881. 
Part of the old tower was taken down and 
again erected in Plymouth. 




















To give an idea of the force of the waves 
on the Eddystone rocks, there was found at 
the base of the present tower during the 
winter after it was completed a cannon six 
feet long, of three-inch bore and weighing one 
thousand pounds. It is supposed that this 
cannon was from the Winchelsea which, as 
already related, was lost on the Eddystone 
in 1703—one hundred and seventy-eight 
years before. 

A lighthouse which is well known through 
the fame of its builder, and with which the 
names of two poets are associated, is the 
Bell Rock, built on a dangerous sunken reef 
on the northern side of the entrance of the 
Firth of Forth, Scotland. This was built by 
Robert Stevenson, the father of Alan Steven- 
son, also alighthouse-builder, and the grand- 
father of Robert Louis Stevenson, the novelist. 

Aberbrothok, the nearest land to Bell 
Rock, is eleven miles distant. Whether the 
rock derived its name from its shape or from 
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MODERN LIGHTHOUSE AT CORDOUAN, FRANCE. 


the legend that the abbot of Aberbrothok 
caused a float with a bell which was rung by 
the motion of the waves to be moored to the 
rock, is uncertain. According to the legend 
the bell was carried off by pirates. On old 
charts the ledge is called Inchcape, and 
the name is retained in Southey’s famous 
ballad of Sir Ralph the Rover, which was 
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ANCIENT LIGHTHOUSE AT CORDOUAN, FRANCE. 


founded on the legend that the pirate cuts 
the bell from the float and is afterwards him- 
self wrecked upon the rock. 


** Canst hear,’’ said one, ‘‘ the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore.’’ 
** Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell.’’ 


They hear no sound; the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a quivering shock : 
**O Christ! it is the Inchcape Rock!’’ 


On a visit to the rock in 1803, the boat- 
men who ferried Stevenson were able, during 
the short time the tide allowed the party to 
remain on the rock, to collect over two 
hundred pounds of old metal, relics of ship- 
wrecks. During the first season of construc- 
tion the weather was so stormy that the 
actual working time was only thirteen and a 
half days. On the first stone which was 
landed Stevenson pronounced a benediction: 
‘* May the Great Architect of the universe 
complete and bless this building.’”? The 
tower is of the Eddystone type. The light 
was first shown February 1, 1811. 

In July, 1814, Sir Walter Scott, who was 
a friend of Stevenson, visited the lighthouse 
in his company. -In the visitor’s book the 
famous author wrote the following verse: 


PHAROS LOQUITUR. 


Far in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of Night, 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 
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ISLES OF SHOALS LIGHT. 
(Celia Thaxter’s Home.) 


There are other famous foreign lights. 
The light-station at Genoa is a most pictur- 
esque structure. Many reproductions of it 
were published at the time of the Columbus 
celebration. German engineers accomplished 
a proud feat when they succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Rothersand light on a shifty sand 
shoal at the mouth of the Weser. Among 
French lights that at Cordouan is noted for 
its beauty. But to the Commission des Phares 
of France we owe more than picturesque 
towers or the solution of daring problems in 
engineering. It introduced the Fresnel lens, 
used in the finest lighthouses in the world, 
and also Fresnel’s system of varying neigh- 
boring lights by flashes. The Fresnel lens 
may be described as a glass barrel with a 
lamp inside. The glass barrel has certain 
dark planes. When it is made to revolve 
around the lamp, the light is alternately 
shown and shut off, thus becoming a flash- 
light. If alternate panels are covered with 
red glass, it becomes ‘‘ flashing red and 
white.’’ The following combinations are 
in use: Fixed white, fixed red, flashing 
white, flashing red, fixed white varied by 
white flashes, fixed white varied by red 
flashes, fixed white varied by red and white 
flashes, flashing red and white. 

Our own lighthouse board, which is under 
the Treasury Department, has proved itself 
a most practical body in varying and adapt- 
ing the types of our light-stations to their 
surroundings. The board consists of two 
officers of the United States navy, two 


officers of the United States engineer corps 
and two civilians, scientific men of high 
attainments. Many of our most distin- 
guished navy and engineer officers have 
served on the board, and Professors Henry 
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and Bache have been among its civilian 
members. Owing to the varied formation of 
our coast, the lighthouses of the United 
States differ greatly in type. We have the 








granite structures on the rocky islands of 
New England, of which the most pictur- 
esque are the double station on Matinicus 
rock and the Isles of Shoals light. On the 
sand beaches extending far south from Long 





FIRE ISLAND LIGHTSHIP. 


Island are tall, slender towers like those of 


Fire Island, Barnegat and Currituck. On 
the Florida coral reefs the structures rest on 
iron piles driven deep into the live coral. 
The illustration shows this type very clearly. 
On the Great Lakes the lights are mainly 
at pier-heads of artificial harbors. The 
Mississippi lights consist for the greater 
part of a stake with a shelf for holding 
the lantern. The river so frequently changes 
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FIRST LIGHTHOUSE IN THE LIMITS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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(From an old print.) 


its course that an expensive system of 
lighting would be extravagance. Many of 
the Pacific coast stations are on bold head- 
lands. In places so exposed that it would 
be impossible to erect a lighthouse, light- 
ships are moored. The old South Shoals 
light-ship, now known as the Nantucket, is 
the most exposed light-station in the world. 
It is thirty miles out at sea from Nantucket 
island, and about fifty miles from the main- 
land. Itis the first light ‘‘ raised ’’ by ocean 
steamers for New York after they drop Cape 
Race. Our lighthouse board has devised 
other lighted aids to navigation, such as the 
electric buoys which mark Gedney channel 
at the entrance to New York harbor. 

Uncle Sam has been in the lighthouse 
business since 1789. In that year he took 
over from the states eight lighthouses — the 
only ones then on our coast. Now his stock 
in trade consists of over two thousand 
lighted and about four thousand five hundred 
unlighted aids to navigation, like fog signals 
and buoys. Boston light on Little Brewster 
Island in Boston harbor is the oldest light- 
station in the United States. It dates from 
1715. Its first keeper, Worthylake by 
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MINOT LEDGE LIGHT—-THE AMERICAN EDDYSTONE. 


name, proved worthy of his trust. He was 
so faithful in the performance of his duty 
that during a severe storm part of his flock 
of sheep was swept off the island because he 
concentrated all his attention upon ‘‘ keep- 
ing a good light.’’ To ‘‘ keep a good light ”’ 
is the first duty of every light-station-keeper, 
and it is a credit to the service to record 
that its personnel follows the example set by 
the first keeper of our oldest lighthouse. 

For the purposes of lighthouse administra- 
tion the United States is divided into sixteen 
districts, each in charge of an officer of the 
United States navy, as inspector, assisted by 
an officer of the United States engineer 
corps. A lighthouse is erected for the 
benefit of the world’s shipping. In a 
measure it is the result of altruistic impulse; 
and it is hardly stretching a point to hold 
that a maritime nation’s standard of civiliza- 
tion may be gauged by the care with which 
it lights its coasts. Therefore it is gratify- 
ing to know that our country is certainly 
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second to none and possibly ahead of all 
others in lighthouse administration. 

A lighthouse which, in interest, far sur- 
passes any other on the American coast is 
that of Minot’s Ledge in Massachusetts bay. 
Like the Eddystone, it is a sea-rock light- 
house, but in some respects the problems pre- 
sented were more difficult, because no out- 
lying ledges protected it against the assaults 
of the sea, and only thirty feet of rock are ex- 
posed at extreme low tide. This lighthouse 
practically rises right out of the water. The 
sea is ever surging around it, and attacking it 
from every possible point of vantage. Ina 
northeasterly storm the old gray tower main- 
tains a battle against long, livid lines of break- 
ers that have the broad expanse of the storm- 
swept ocean over which to gather force. 

I passed some time in midwinter on Minot’s 
Ledge. I had to be hauled up by a rope, 
forty feet, the height of the doorway above 
the rock, because the iron ladder was 
covered with ice. Meanwhile the crew of 
the rowboat in which I had approached the 
tower held fast to the guide-line to prevent 
my being swung against the structure. It 
was not exactly a pleasant sensation to find 
myself hanging between sky and stormy sea. 
I was obliged to remain on the tower many 
days longer than I had expected, because 
stormy weather prevented any boat coming 
near enough to take me off, even with the 
aid of a derrick and rope. 

I shall never forget the sensation when the 
first heavy sea struck the tower during my 
stay there. I had been told of the lighthouse 
being so completely buried in the sea that 
the light is visible only at intervals, and 
of heavy seas striking the tower with such 
force as to send tons of spray high above the 
dome to crash down upon the lantern and 
stream over it like a waterfall to the parapet 
and into the ocean beyond. A life-boat is 
swung on davits on the lee side eighty feet 
above thesea. Were it swung on the weather 
side it would soon be dashed to pieces against 
the parapet. Even on the lee side, the 
water, which in a storm falls over the lan- 
tern, would tear the boat from the davits 
were it not kept unplugged. But even these 
facts were not sufficient to prepare me for 
the shock to the structure when struck by 
heavy seas in a storm during my stay. The 
keeper and myself were sitting in the watch- 
room reading. In the tower are three heavy 
iron doors at the head of three of the stair- 
cases. Suddenly there was a crash as if 
these ponderous doors had swung to at the 
same moment, and then all the demons of 























the storm seemed shrieking around the top 
of the tower. There was a confused roar of 
wind and water, through which could be 
heard the dismal rhythm of the fog bell. 
** She’s taking on a sea,’’ was the keeper’s 
simple comment. It was an old story to him. 

Minot’s Ledge, also, has demanded its sac- 
rifice of human life. It stands in the shadow 
of a tragedy. It is the second structure 
erected upon the ledge, the first lighthouse 
and the lives it held having been claimed by 
the sea. This original structure was an 
octagonal tower supported on wrought iron 
piles strengthened by braces. It was begun 
in 1847, completed in November, 1848, and 
destroyed in April, 1851. A platform which 
the keeper had constructed on the braces for 
the storage of bulky articles, and a heavy 
hawser which he had anchored to a seven- 
ton granite block, and along which articles 
were hoisted up to the platform, are 
supposed to have weakened the tower under 
the shocks to which it was exposed in storms. 

The fatal storm began April 14, 1851. 
Within two days it had increased to a hurri- 
cane, and the tower was so completely 
buried by the waves as to be visible only at 
rare intervals to the group of watchers on the 
Cohasset shore. Early in the evening the 
platform was washed ashore, an indication 
that the water had risen to within seven feet 
of the tower. At nightfall the light was 
seen burning fitfully until ten o’clock, when 
it was finally lost to sight. At one o’clock 
the following morning a violent tolling of 
the lighthouse bell was heard. When about 
five hours later a chair which was recognized 
as having been in the watch-room of the 
tower was washed ashore, no one had any 
doubt of the tragedy which had taken place. 
When the site was visited after the disaster, 
it was concluded from the position of the 
stumps of iron piling, that, before the tower 
fell, it had hung far over the wild and crested 
seas. In this position the waves doubtless 
swept over the parapets and struck the bell 
which had been heard tolling the knell of the 
tower and the souls upon it on that fatal 
April night of 1851. 

The present tower was begun in 1855, and 
it was so difficult of construction, owing to 
the exposure of the site to the sea, that it 
was not completed until September 16, 1860. 
It is shaped like the frustum of a cone and 
is one hundred and fourteen feet one inch in 
height, including the lantern. For forty 
feet above the rock the tower is solid granite 
masonry, except for a narrow well. Above 
this are five stories, each consisting of one 
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SPECTACLE REEF LIGHTHOUSE, LAKE HURON. 


circular room lined with brick. It is a lonely 
spot, and life there is so desolate that the 
four keepers exchange in pairs every fort- 
night, though during one winter storms 
prevented the change being made for 
five weeks. 

A lighthouse similar to Minot’s stands on 
Spectacle reef at the northern end of Lake 
Huron off the eastern end of the Straits of 
Mackinac. The chief peril to guard against 
in building this lighthouse was not the force 
of the sea, but ice packs. These jce fields are 
sometimes two feet thick and thousands of 
acres in extent, and as the ice formed in 
fresh water is very solid, the packs have an 
almost irresistible force when in motion. To 
give some idea of the accumulation of ice 
upon the site, the keepers found, when they 
returned to the station in the spring of 1875, 
ice piled up against the lighthouse even above 
the doorway, which is twenty-three feet 
above the lake, so that they were obliged to 
cut their way through in order to effect an 
entrance. The light was exhibited for the 
first time on the night of June 1, 1874. It 
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is discontinued with the close of navigation. 

The most famous lighthouse on the Pacific 
coast is that of Tillamook rock, seventy miles 
south of the mouth of the Columbia river, 
Oregon. Public knowledge of this necessary 
yet much exposed and dangerous light-station 
has lately been greatly increased by a graphic 
descriptive article in the Portland Morning 
Oregonian, which has been widely copied. 
Through the direction of the lighthouse board 
I was able to obtain an admirable photograph 
of the rock, made by H. C. Lord, chief 
engineer of the lighthouse tender Columbine. 
Mr. Lord also sent me some interesting de- 
scriptive details showing the dangers to which 
the keepers on the rock are exposed. 

The rock is ninety-two feet above the sea, 
yet at the time Mr. Lord made one of his 
photographs a wave was breaking through a 
crevasse and hurling its spray higher than 
the summit. On this day it was too rough 
for the Columbine’s boat to make a landing. 
Coal for the station had to be hoisted in net 
slings, and the keeper had to be lowered in a 
cage or basket and, suspended in mid-air 
over the sea, report on the condition of him- 
self and his assistants, as they were short of 
provisions, most of the supply having been 
destroyed during a storm. 

From the side of the rock a heavy sea, at 
the height of this storm, tore off two pieces 
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averaging sixty-three pounds and hurled them 
upon the roof of the keeper’s dwelling. 
With the weight of the water these frag- 
ments made a hole twenty-six feet in area in 
the roof, flooded the building to a depth of 
over five feet and washed out two walls, 
throwing three rooms into one, an ‘‘ improve- 
ment’’ for which the keepers were not 
especially grateful. Pieces of rock punctured 
the iron roof in thirty-five places. Although 
the focal plane of the lantern is one hundred 
and thirty-six feet above the sea level, eleven 
panes of glass three feet long and three- 
eighths of an inch thick were knocked in by 
pieces of rock which went through the lan- 
tern; and the water put out the light. The 
building has now been raised six feet, and a 
thick concrete roof has been laid on heavy 
steel girders. 

Notwithstanding the dangers which beset 
the keepers of many of our light-stations, 
they have devised a joke — general through- 
out the service— which they always ‘‘ get 
off ’’ on an unsuspecting visitor. The stran- 
ger is gravely informed that the keepers raise 
their own vegetables. When he looks 
around the cramped quarters in the tower 
and asks ‘‘ how?’’ in a surprised way, the 
keepers reply: ‘‘ We raise them with a rope 
and a basket from the boat that brings 
them.”’ 


TILLAMOOK ROCK AND LIGHT-STATION, OREGON. 
(Showing method of landing coal.) 
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PHILIP FRENEAU. 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 
(Pennsylvania State College.) 


HE entire poetic product of America 
before the Revolution might be 
gathered into a single moderate 
volume. An amusing book it would 
be in many ways, for its table 

of contents would furnish an index fairly 

complete of the curiosities of American litera- 
ture, yet one could not long turn its leaves 
without a feeling of depression and even of 
positive pity. One might search it in vain 
for a single spark of the divine fire; psalms 
and hymns with their poor lifeless bodies 
wrenched into grotesque poses; sermons 
snipped up into ten-syllabled lines and patched 
together with infinite toil; metaphysic ideas 
hobbling drearily in couples; fire and brim- 
stone crackling with profuse rhymes, — every- 
where artificiality and dreary imitation of 
old externals. There is no color, no individ- 
uality, no life. The human touch, the 
intuitive power that makes us see a breathing 
human life with its hopes and fears, the 
realistic sense that gives to art a local habi- 
tation, these verses have not. With material 
all about them,— infinite possibilities for 
studying the human soul in its bitterest hours 
of crisis, a new world with its appeal to the 
imagination, new beauties in external nature 
all unsung, and above all a new ideal of life, 
a new spirit that could sacrifice all things 
for conscience’ sake,— having all this, our 
fathers for a century and a half were con- 
tent to look away from their own world and 
to imitate rudely the inferior and worn-out 
art of a distant land and a distant day. 
After all we could expect nothing more; we 
may even wonder that they accomplished as 
much as they did. He who sows the wilder- 
ness and expects to reap can have no avoca- 
tion; culture and the world of art must 
forever be to him a far-away dream. If in 
addition to this the sower has, as a part of 
his religious creed, a contempt for the bright 
and the beautiful, what may we expect? For 
two centuries America wrote her poetry in 
deeds. She was utterly without taste, 
utterly without centers or standards of 
culture, and, if we except the devotees of 
the sermon and the almanac, utterly without 

a reading class. In the north the Muses 

were the mere drudges of religious dogma- 





tism; in the south they were cast out utterly 
by the practical goddess of affairs. The 
mother land furnished no inspiration; seldom 
in the history of poetry has the fire burned 
so low. Freneau in his apprentice days 
realized the difficulty. He wrote: 


“There are few writers of books in this new world, 
and amongst them very few that deal in works of imag- 
ination. In a country which two hundred 
years ago was peopled only by savages and where the 
government has ever in effect been no other than repub- 
lican, it is really wonderful there should be any polite 
original authors at all in any line, especially when it is 
considered that according to the common course of 
things any particular nation or people must have arrived 
to or rather passed their meridian of oppulence and re- 
finement before they consider the possession of the fine 
arts in any other light than a nuisance to the com- 
munity.”’ 


It would seem, then, that America before the 
Revolution was destitute of even the germs 
of an original literature. Freneau, with his 
optimism and fervid republicanism, dreamed 
of an independent American literature, but 
even he saw it very far off. Even after the 
Revolution we find him confessing that ‘‘ they 
[English writers] are excusable in treating 
the Amerian authors as inferiors, a political 
and a literary independence of a nation being 
two very different things. The former was 
accomplished in about seven years and the 
latter will not be completely affected, perhaps, 
in as many centuries.’’ Before there could be 
an original American literature there must 
come some great primal impulse that. should 
stir mightily the whole people, that should 
shake from their hands the old books and the 
old models, that should arouse them to a true 
realization of themselves, and that should 
clear the atmosphere for a new and broader 
view of human life. Such cataclysms are 
always needed in society, but they often 
slumber for centuries. 

Fortunately for America such an upheaval 
was at hand. It came with appalling sud- 
denness. The colonists had had no gradual 
preparation for the idea of separation from 
England. As late as 1775 Franklin declared 
before the House of Commons that in all of 
his journeyings up and down the colonies he 
had not heard expressed one single wish for 
independence. Even after Concord and 
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Bunker Hill Freneau, the virulent radical, 
could write : 


** Long may Britannia rule our hearts again, 
Rule as she ruled in George the Second’s reign.”’ 


The idea of independence came all in a 
moment, but once it had come it went with 
leaps and bounds to its extreme. Never in 
all history has a whole people been lifted by 
such rapid stages into a region of such vast 
outlook. We can trace the growth of the 
new spirit not decade by decade, but month 
by month: Justice, Freedom, Independence, 
and then the radiant vision of perfect Liberty 
and the Rights of Man, and then like a tor- 
rent the sense of boundless possibilities and 
glorious destiny : 


** No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.”’ 


The soul of man stirred by such ideals and 
successful in realizing them beyond his 
dreams struggled for utterance. It is such 
upheavals in human society that make poets, 
and bring outbursts of song and periods in 
the history of literature. But there was no 
burst of song in America; instead, there fol- 
lowed one of the most pathetic spectacles in 
all literary history,— a people with a vision 
that transported them into the clouds, yet 
powerless through environment and early 
education to transmute that vision into song. 
The south, thrilled by the new spirit, turned 
it at once into action, and took the leader- 
ship in war and statesmanship. New England 
lifted up her voice, but she could speak only 
through the medium of old spiritual concep- 
tions and worn-out poetic forms. A young 
Connecticut parson, thrilled through and 
through, pours his enthusiasm into a heroic 
epic of the wars of Joshua; a brilliant Boston 
lad would sing of ‘‘ War and Washington,’’ 
but he must set it to the tune of Dryden; and 
a marvelously gifted Connecticut satirist, 
overflowing with the true poetic spirit, is 
content simply to add new American chapters 
to ‘‘ Hudibras.’’ With all her rhymers and 
all her inspiration New England gave forth 
not a single original note. It was a repeat- 
ing of the old spectacle of a heavenly anthem 
sung unto shepherds, unto those unable to 
give it utterance. 

We see them, however, struggling heroic- 
ally with the burden. From 1774, when 
Dwight completed his ‘‘Conquest of 
Canaan,’’ “‘the first piece of this kind ever 
attempted in this country,’’ until 1808, 
which ends the period with Barlow’s ‘‘ Co- 
lumbiad,’’ the Polyolbion of American poetry, 
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the years are strewn thick with the wrecks 
of epics. Every poet of the era felt his soul 
burn with the epic fire. Charles Brockden 
Brown when only sixteen had started no less 
than three of these Homeric efforts: one on 
the discovery of America and one each on the 
conquests of Mexico and Peru. It was our 
heroic era, but it yielded almost nothing of 
value. Mere exaltation availeth little unless 
it be grounded either upon genius or on long- 
continued culture. 


It was in 1772, at the very opening of this 
age of epics, that two young Princeton un- 
dergraduates, Philip Freneau and Hugh 
Brackenridge, felt their souls stir within 
them as they contemplated “‘ the rising glory 
of America.’’ Freneau had already dreamed 
over his Vergil of a greater Aineas who 
had sailed into the pathless west to discover 
a world and to plant therein seeds of a 
mightier than Rome, but his work, like all 
schoolboy epics, had resulted only in frag- 
ments which were to strew his earlier 
volumes. But now commencement was at 
hand. Here was a chance indeed; here was 
a theme commensurate with the most 
august occasion. The two classmates would 
outline together an epic poem; they would 
essay ‘‘ things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme’’ : 

‘* Now shall the adventurous Muse attempt a theme 


More new, more noble, and more flush of fame 
Than all that went before.’’ 


Never was graduating exercise based on 
broader foundations. The young graduates 
bewail at every step their limitations of 
space. The plan they suggest is the plan of 
a Columbiad. They would begin with all the 
tale of Columbus; they would rehearse the 
story of Cortez and Pizarro; they would 
discuss at learned length the origin and the 
characteristics of the Indians; they would 
tell the story of the early colonies; and 
would trace the course of settlement and 
review the progress and the promise of 
agriculture and commerce; they would peer 
into the future and mark the time 


‘‘when we shall spread 
Dominion from the North and South and West, 
Far from the Atlantic to Pacific shores 
And shackle half the convex of the main.’’ 


But alas the time! An epic cannot be con- 
densed into a graduation poem. Suddenly 
Freneau (and we must not read the poem 
from later reprints where the author frankly 
admits that he has added new lines for ‘‘ a 
supposed prophetical anticipation of subse- 
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quent events’’) bursts into true prophetic 
rapture: 


**T see, I see, 
A thousand kingdoms raised; cities and men 
Numerous as sand upon the ocean shore. 
The Ohio soon shall glide by many a town 
Of note; and where the Mississippi stream, 
By forests shaded, now runs weeping on, 
Nations shall grow, and states not less in fame 
Than Greece and Rome of old. We too shall boast 
Our Alexanders, Pompeys, Heroes, Kings, 
That in the womb of time yet dormant lie, 
Waiting the joyful hour of life and light,— 
O snatch me hence, ye muses, to those days 
When through the vail of dark antiquity 
Our sons shall hear of us as things remote, 
That blossomed in the morn of days.’’ 


It is not a great poem if we measure it 
by absolute standards; but it is a very great 
poem if we view it in connection with the 
conditions that produced it. Full as it is of 
Latin influence and commencement-day zeal, 
it is the first real poem that America ever 
made; the first poem that was impelled hot 
from a man’s soul. It is more than this; it 


is the first fruit of a new influence in the 
world of letters,—the first literary product 





of that mighty force that set in motion the 
American and the French Revolutions with 
all that they mean in human history. The 
poem at times reaches the heights. ‘‘ Alas!’’ 
cries the young singer with a ring in his 
voice unknown in English poetry since the 
‘* spacious days, ”’ 
‘* Alas! 
How could I weep that we were born so soon 


Just in the dawning of these mighty times 
Whose scenes are painting for eternity.’’ 


Here at last is an inspired and original singer 
in the wilderness of the new world; here at 
last is a poet who can voice for humanity the 
new message from free-aired America. 

It is significant that this earliest poet 
should have come from the middle colonies. 
He was neither Puritan nor Cavalier. He 
had inherited with his Huguenot blood an 
intense love for liberty, religious as well as 
civil, a taste for the bright and beautiful, a 
vivacious imagination, a sensitive, excitable 
nature that longed for variety and found de- 
light in movement, and a sturdy self-reliance 
and independence that made him unwilling 
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long to follow the lead of another. ‘“‘If 
Fortune,’’ he writes in his young man- 
hood, ‘‘ or the ill taste of the public compel 
you ever to turn shallop man on the Dela- 
ware, let it be your first care to have com- 
mand of the boat.’’ 

There was nothing in the boy’s early 
environment and training to repress this 
fearless, beauty-loving spirit. New York, 
where he was born in January, 1752, was to 
a degree neutral territory between the 
extremes of the north and the south. The 
father, a wine merchant in easy circum- 
stances, had filled his home with books and 
refinement, and had looked carefully to 
the education of his children. At fifteen 
Freneau was so well prepared for Princeton 
that the president sent to his parents a 
special letter of congratulation. 

The young student’s instincts were refined 
and scholarly. He delighted in the Latin 
writers and in English poetry. There are 
evidences that he read while in college 
nearly all of the English poets. When he 
first began to write verses for himself we do 
notknow. It was certainly early; when we 
catch our first certain glimpses of the youth, 
poetry has become with him a passion and 
almost a vocation. As early as 1768 we find 
him making a poetic paraphrase of the Book 
of Jonah, in the orthodox manner and 
measure of Pope, to be sure, but remarkably 
sustained and finished for the work of a 
freshman. A little later he tried his hand 
at amore original task, a piece of characteriza- 
tion and local color, ‘‘ The Village Mer- 
chant,’? a poem so good that twenty-six 
years later he deemed it worthy of separate 
publication. As his college course progressed 
his themes became more ambitious. He 
made in blank verse a poem on ‘‘ The 
Pyramids of Egypt ’’; charmed with ‘‘ L’Al- 
legro’’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso,’’ he repeated 
their sweet music in ‘‘ The Ode to Fancy ’”’ 
and ‘‘The Citizen’s Resolve,’’ the most 
fanciful and genuinely poetic lyrics that up 
to the time had sprung from American soil. 
Then as he read in his Seneca the prophetic 
words which he has translated in his 
** Columbus and Ferdinand ”’ : 


** The time shall come, when numerous years are past, 
The ocean shall dissolve the band of things 
And an extended region rise at last; 


** And Typhis shall disclose the mighty land 
Far, far away where none have roved before 
Nor shall the world’s remotest region be 
Gibraltar’s rock or Thule’s savage shore,”’ 


he mapped out an epic of the new world. 
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‘* Columbus to Ferdinand,’’ ‘‘ The Antiquity 
of America,’’ ‘‘ Discovery,’’ ‘‘ Pictures of 
Columbus,’’ and last of all the brilliant 
** Rising Glory of America,’’ that epic 
prelude, are but the scattered and distorted 
wreckage of this glorious vision. Thus 
did the poet serve his apprenticeship; 
thus singing did he go from college into the 
world. 

So far Freneau had seen life only ata 
distance, through the medium of his books. 
His next period was one of disillusion. Un- 
able at once to study a profession he became 
a private tutor, but after an experience of 
thirteen days he made his escape, and late 
in 1772 went to Somerset county, Maryland, 
to assist Brackenridge with his little academy. 
From this exile he writes Madison: ‘‘I 
have printed a poem in New York called 
‘The American Village,’ containing about 
four hundred lines, also a few short pieces. 

;. ~ oe the main poem, it is damned 

by all good and judicious judges. My name 
is in the title-page.’’ He is full of poetical 
plans; poetry is his real vocation. ‘‘ fam 
now reading physic at my leisure hours, that 
is when I am neither sleeping, hearing 
classes or writing poetry, for these three 
take up all my time.’’ Everything but 
poesy is distasteful ; teaching he abominates. 
** It worries me to death and by no means 
suits my ‘ giddy wandering brain.’ 
We have about thirty students in this 
academy who prey upon me like leaches. 
When shall I leave this whimpering pack and 
hide my head in Acomack?”’ 

The book ‘‘ damned by all good and judi- 
cious judges’? hasbeen ‘“‘lost,’’ as Freneau 
expressed it, ‘‘in the lumber of forgotten 
things.’’ But judging from the rest of his 
early poems it was the honest work of a true 
poet, one who was not ashamed to put his name 
on the title-page. Its freshness and origi- 
nality were doubtless its doom. The age, as 
Wordsworth was to learn twenty years later, 
was unaccustomed to pictures of homely 
things made with the eye upon the object. 
Gradually the young poet awoke to a realiza- 
tion of his situation; America was unpre- 
pared for her prophet, she would not listen 
to him. The discovery shocked and embit- 
tered him. ‘‘ Barbers cannot possibly exist 
as such,’’ he writes, ‘‘ among a people who 
have neither hair nor beards. How then 
can a poet hope for success in a city where 
there are not three persons possessed of ele- 
gant ideas?’’ Again in his clever tale of 
the sick author, who recounts in true 
Stocktonian manner the various transmigra- 




















tions of his soul during the centuries, he 
writes : 

‘*T remember I wrote poetry as long ago as in the 
reign of Ezra-bel-haraden, one of the most ancient kings 
of Persia. I have been a drayman’s horse, a 
Jamaica field negro, a sailor in an English man-of-war 
and last of all, to complete my misery, am now doing 
penance as an American poet. What will become of me 
next I cannot yet tell. Certain I am, however, that be 
the change what it may, it cannot be very much for 
the worse.”’ 


He even dreamed of seeking more congenial 
regions : 


‘* Long have I sat on this disastrous shore 
And sighing, sought to gain a passage o’er 
To Europe’s towers, where, as our travellers say, 
Poets may flourish, or, perhaps they may.”’ 


For a year and more Freneau’s pen was 
dipped in vinegar. His intense hatred of 
oppression, his anger at the insolence of the 
British at Boston, his bitterness of soul, all 
combined to fill him with a kind of Berserke 
rage. During the autumn of 1775 sarcasm 
and satire fairly rolled from his pen. The 
patriots were delighted; here was something 
that they could appreciate. To this day 
Freneau- is remembered chiefly on account 
of this work. In August and September he 
wrote no less than six long poems, four or 
five of which were issued at short intervals 
as pamphlets. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that to none of these hasty outpourings 
did the poet affix his name. 


This first period of satire was cut short 
late in 1775 by a business venture which 
took the poet to the West Indies. ‘‘ Mac 
Swiggen,’’ his valedictory to the public and to 
his critics, is worthy of the pen that produced 
‘‘ English Bards.’’ There is real pathos in 
its closing lines: 


‘*T to the sea with weary steps descend, 
Quit the mean conquest that such swine must yield 
And leave Mac Swiggen to enjoy the field. 
In distant isles some happier scene I’ll choose 
And court in softer shades the unwilling Muse.’’ 


The change was asalutary one. Amid 
the novel scenery and dreamy beauty of the 
tropics, Freneau forgot his rage, forgot the 
narrow carping of his critics, and the bitter- 
ness.within his soul. During the next year 
and more he did his strongest and most 
enduring work. ‘‘ The Beauties of Santa 
Cruz,’’ ‘‘ The House of Night,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Jamaica Funeral,’’ all written during this 
auspicious interval, give us the true measure 
of Freneau’s power. 

In ‘‘ Santa Cruz’’ he pours out his first 
rapture over the tropic isles. The teeming 
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vegetation, the novel plant forms,— the 
mangrove, the palmetto, the tamarind, — the 
luscious fruits and brilliant flowers, the sud- 
den and fierce hurricanes, the sensuous 
beauty of the southern night when 


‘« The drowsy pelican wings home his way 
And misty eve sits heavy on the sea,”’ 


all thrilled him and stirred within him all 
that was poetic. ‘‘Surely,’’ he cries, ‘‘ such 
were the isles that happy Flaccus sung,”’ 
and again, 


**O grant me gods, if yet condemned to stray, 
At least to spend life’s sober evening here.’’ 


The summer isles ‘‘ betwixt old Cancer and 
the midway line’’ have never had a more 
inspired laureate; to this day ‘‘ Santa 
Cruz’’ is the noblest song ever called forth 
by the West Indies. 

Freneau now entered the region of pure 
invention. With his ‘‘ House of Night’’ he 
became one of the earliest pioneers in that 
dimly-lighted region which was soon to be 
exploited by Coleridge and Poe. The poem 
is the first distinctly romantic note heard in 
America. Moreover one may search in vain 
in the English poetry of the early romantic 
movement for anything that can equal it in 
strength of conception and in sustained 
mastery over the vaguely terrible. It isa 
‘* vision of the midnight hour,’’ in which the 
poet is led to a mysterious ‘‘ dome’’ where 
he becomes despite himself a witness of the 
death of the grim monster Death himself. 
The atmosphere of the poem is throughout 
vague and awful. The page that recounts 
the poet’s departure from the house of night 
quaking with fear, — 

‘* Beneath my feet substantial darkness lay 

And screams were heard from the distempered 

ground,’’ 
his timid look behind him to find the windows 


of the infernal dome a “‘ flaming hell-red,’’ 
the fearful shrieks of the dying monster 


within the walls, the ‘‘ hell-red wandering ° 


light ’’ that led him to the graves, the sud- 
den boom of the sexton’s bell above him, and 
then the troop of specters galloping fiercely 
on death’s horses, while ‘‘ their busy eyes 
shot terror to my soul,’’—all this is worthy 
of Poe. As a product of pure imagination 
the poem is most remarkable, especially when 
we view it in connection with the English 
literature of its day. In its weird super- 
naturalism it anticipated Scott and in its 
atmosphere of unrelieved horror it clearly 
anticipated Coleridge. 
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In ‘‘ The Jamaica Funeral’’ Freneau out- 
lines his early philosophy of life. The poet 
is growing in power and is fast breaking from 
the influence of Gray, his early master. It 
is a Gallic philosophy that he outlines; he is 
becoming infected with Deism; he is a true 
bacchanalian. Is there not a ring of the 
Rubaiyat in a stanza like this: 


** Count all the trees that crown Jamaica’s hills, 
Count all the stars that through the heavens you see 
Count every drop that the wide ocean fills — 
Then count the pleasures Bacchus yields to me.’’ 


Freneau’s second period of satire began 
after his confinement in the British prison 
ships during the summer of 1780. The 
experience aroused within him a fury of 
indignation which he poured out with hot 
pen. In a bitter, passionate fury he bade 
farewell to the muse of his choice and turned 
to the sterner muse of satire who alone 
could ‘‘ suit the taste.’’ During the next 
three years he wrote the greater number of 
those satires and songs which have earned 
for him the title of ‘‘ the poet of the Revolu- 
tion.’’? Every movement of ‘‘ the insolent 
foe’’ called out a scathing criticism; every 
heroic deed of the struggling patriots called 
out a lyric. His poems of this period are in 
themselves a history of the last years of the 
war. His heart was in his work; the prison 
ship had blotted for a time all memories of 
the old bitterness, his early dreams, every- 
thing save the one thought of his ‘‘ injured 
country’s woe.’’ He lampooned without 
mercy Cornwallis, Clinton, Carleton, and the 
royalist printers, Rivington and Gaine. He 
sang tender lyrics of the patriot dead at 
Eutaw Springs who 


‘* saw their injured Country’s woe; 
The flaming town, the wasted field ; 
Then rushed to meet the insulting foe; 
They took the spear,— but left the shield.’’ 


He celebrated the naval victories of Barney 
and of Jones, and he called down maledic- 
tions on the ship that bore the ‘‘ worthless 
Arnold ’’ from American shores. 

These are more than the fleeting voices of 
a newspaper muse. Scott declared that 
“** Eutaw Springs ”’ was ‘‘ as fine a thing as 
there is of the kind in the language.’’ ‘‘ The 
Memorable Victory of Paul Jones,’’ written 
when America was full of the first news of 
the battle, is one of the glories of American 
literature. Longfellow or Whittier never 
wrote a more stirring ballad. It moves with 
leaps and bounds; it is full of the very spirit 
of battle. 








‘“ She felt the fury of her ball, 
Down, prostrate down, the Britons fall 
The decks are strew’d with slain, 
Jones to the foe his vessel lashed 
And while the black artillery flashed 
Loud thunders shook the main.’’ 


It is not impertinent to observe that Thomas 
Campbell was but four years of age when 
this appeared. 

This stirring lyric, with half a dozen more 
equally as spirited, makes Freneau not only 
the earliest but in many respects the strong- 
est of American naval lyrists. In dash and 
fire, in ability to catch and reproduce the 
odors and the atmosphere of the ocean, in 
enthusiasm and excitement that is contagious 
and that plunges the reader at once into the 
heart of the action, and in glowing patriotism 
that makes the poems national hymns, no 
American poet has excelled this earliest 
singer of the American ocean. Campbell in 
later years excelled Freneau as a poet of 
battle on the sea, but it was the elder singer I 
who furnished him his inspiration and taught 
him the possibilities of the ocean as domain 
for poetry. Freneau was the pioneer. That 
Campbell read many of his poems we know, 
and that he even took from them whole lines, 
without acknowledging the theft, is all too 
evident. 

It is to be regretted that these stirring 
naval lyrics have been so long lost and for- 
gotten. No true American can read without 
a thrill of pride and of patriotism such songs 
as ‘‘ Captain Jones’ Invitation’’ and ‘‘ The 
Death of Captain Biddle,’’ the intrepid 
seaman who from the Randolph poured 
death into the British ship, 


** Tremendous flash! and hark, the ball 
Drives through old Yarmouth, flames and all,’’ 


and then at the moment of victory was blown 
up by his own magazine; and ‘‘ Stanzas on 
the New Frigate Alliance,’’ the gallant ship 
‘‘ who walks the ocean like its queen’’ and 
‘* guards her native shore,’’ and ‘‘ Barney’s 
Victory over the General Monk,’ that 
rollicking song of battle and of triumph, and 
best of all, perhaps, ‘‘ The Sailor’s Invita- 
tion,’? which is full of the very salt and 
vigor of the western seas. It was not Scott 
or Cooper that added the domain of the ocean 
to literature; it was Freneau. His books 
are full of the roar and the sweep of the 
ocean which he knew as the farmer knows 
his ancestral acres. There is no more true 
and vigorous picture of an ocean voyage and 
a naval combat than that contained in Canto 
I. of ‘‘The British Prison Ship.’? The 
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episode of the boatswain’s fiery prayer just 
before the conflict is unique in literature. 

The Revolution. over, Freneau, after fol- 
lowing with stinging invective the departing 
foe and after showering with ridicule and 
scorn Rivington and Gaine and the discomfited 
royalists, found his occupation gone. The 
impetuous tide of his hate and his outraged 
sense of justice and of freedom had made 
him for a time forget: his early dreams. He 
had realized keenly that no poet can build a 
permanent fame upon satire, and yet to serve 
his injured country he would wield no other 
pen. The enemy vanquished, there was no 
more need for satire. But his countrymen, 
delighting in the biting sarcasm and the hard 
blows which they could fully appreciate and 
enjoy, demanded more. Freneau turned 
upon them with bitterness: ‘‘ For men I keep 
a pen,’’ he cried, ‘‘ for dogs a cane’’; he 
would use the cane no more. But who would 
listen to anything that was not rant and 
ridicule; who had ears to appreciate anything 
else? Fate had thrown him into “‘ a bard- 
baiting clime.’’ A wave of the old bitterness 
swept over him: 

** Expect not in these times of rude renown 
That verse like yours will have the chance to please: 
No taste for plaintive elegy is known 
Nor lyric ode,— none care for things like these.’’ 

He would leave, even as he left in 1776, so 
cheerless an. environment. Business again 
called him from his country; he became the 
captain of a coasting vessel plying between 
New York and southern ports. There is in 
his second farewell to the muse a note of real 
pathos : 

‘* Then Sylvius come,— let you and I 
On Ocean’s aid once more rely, 
Perhaps the Muse may still impart 
Her balm to ease the aching heart. 
Though cold may chill and storms dismay 

Yet Zoilus will be far away.” 

Here was a man equipped by nature for a 
true poet, a man with a message, yet dwarfed 
and silenced by his environment. America 
was not ready for her singer. It took half a 
century more to make way in the wilderness 
for the new message that had been whispered 
to Freneau in his young manhood. Had he 
been a great world poet he would have been 
heard despite all difficulties; he would have 
trampled down the barriers about him and 
have compelled his age to listen, but the task 
was beyond him. America to this day has 
produced no poet who single-handed and 
alone could have performed sucl a labor of 
Hercules. Freneau turned deliberately to 
the world of affairs and suffered his early 
dream to fade gradually away 
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In June, 1786, the very year that wit- 
nessed the Kilmarnock edition of Burns, there 
appeared from the press of Francis Bailey of 
Philadelphia the first collected edition of Fre- 
neau’s poems. It was published with hesita- 
tion; its author was at sea; for more than a 
year the manuscript had been in the hands of 
the printer. From his advertisement it 
appears that his only hope for the success of 
the volume lay in its satires and songs of the 
Revolution, which, as they had appeared ‘‘ in 
newspapers and other periodicals in the 
different states of America during the late 
war,’’ had been read with ‘‘ avidity and 


-pleasure.’’ 


This volume has never to this day received 
the consideration which it deserves. It was 
the first collection of poems deserving of the 
name ever made by an American poet. But 
it is far more than the mere number one in 
collections of American poetry, it contained the 
first germs of many forces that were destined 
to work a revolution in English literature. 
It was the work of a man who was not 
content merely to follow, but who left his 
contemporaries behind and pushed vigorously 
into untrodden regions and blazed pathways 
in the wilderness. 

Had this early volume been an English book, 
it long ago would have figured largely in 
the histories of the great romantic and 
naturalistic movement which resulted in the 
outburst of song that has marked our present 
century. That Freneau was the most con- 
spicuous pioneer in the dim, romantic world 
that was to be thoroughly explored by Cole- 
ridge and Poe we have already shown; that 
he was a pioneer in the movement that 
succeeded in throwing off the chain forged 
by Pope is evident to any one who will 
examine his early work. ‘‘ The Wild Honey 
Suckle,’’ for instance, which was written in 
1786, twelve years before the appearance of 
the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ is as spontaneous 
and as free from Pope as anything by Words- 
worth. It is a nature lyric written with the 
eye upon the object, without -recollection of 
other poetry, and it draws from the humble 
flower a lesson for humanity in the true 
Wordsworthian manner. Before Freneau, 
American poetry had been full of the eglan- 
tine, the yew, and the Babylonian willow; ° 
the nightingale, the lark,—the flora and 
fauna of the Hebrew and British bards. The 
classic English poetry had looked away from 
the actual landscape and had been about as 
British in background as the Eclogues of 
Vergil. In Freneau we find for the first time 
the actual life of the American forest,— the 
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wild pink, the elm, the wild honeysuckle, 
the pumpkin, the blackbird, the squirrel, 
** the loquacious whippoorwill,’’ and in addi- 
tion to this the varied life of the American 
tropic islands. We find for the first time 
examples of that true poetic spirit that could 
find poetry in humble and even vulgar things ; 
that, furthermore, like Burns could draw 
from the phenomena of lowly nature deep 
lessons for human life. He sees the reflec- 
tion of the stars in the bosom of the river, 


‘* But when the tide had ebbed away 
The scene fantastic with it fled 
A bank of mud around me lay, 
And sea-weed on the river’s bed.” 


And from this he draws the obvious moral. 
Consider what Pope would have said of mud. 
Indeed, to appreciate Freneau, one must 
habituate himself to the atmosphere of the 
classic age and view all things from the 
classic standpoint. Just how much Freneau 
influenced the school of poets who in England 
broke away from the eighteenth - century 
methods we shall never know, yet no one can 
read long in the American poet and not be 
convinced that his influence was very con- 
siderable. Freneau’s poems were known and 
read freely in England at the very dawn of 
the critical period in British poetry, and 
there could have been but one result. 

In his use of his native land and his familiar 
surroundings as a background for art Freneau 
discovered the poetical side of the Indian, 
and thus became the literary father of Brock- 
den Brown, Cooper, and the little school of 
poets which in the early years of the century 
fondly believed that the aboriginal Ameri- 
can was to be the central figure in the 
poetry of the new world. To the little 
real poetry that there is in the Indian, 
Freneau did full justice. He went to no 
such absurd lengths as did Cooper and 
Eastburn and Whittier. His ‘‘ Indian Death 
Song,’’ which is full of the wild, stoical heroism 
of the brave who is dying beneath the torture 
of his enemies; makes ali that is possible of 
the theme. To this day there has never been 
a more true and poetic rendering of this dis- 
tinctly American phase of human character. 
In ‘‘ The Indian Student ’’ he has done full 
justice to the Indian’s love for the pathless 
forest. and to the untamable wildness of his 
nature. ‘‘The Dying Indian’’ and ‘‘ The 


Indian Burying-Ground’’ sum up all that 
is poetic in Indian legend and all that is 
pathetic in the fate of the vanishing race. 
Poetry, if it is to confine itself to the truth, 
can do no more for the Indian. 





- that would compel silence. 





PHILIP FRENEAU. 


Such was Philip Freneau, a man in every 
respect worthy to bear the title, ‘‘ the father 
of American poetry.’’ He was the first true 
poet born upon our continent; he realized in 
his early youth his true vocation; he gave 
himself with vigor and enthusiasm to his 
calling; he fitted himself: by wide reading 
and classic culture; he received the full 
inspiration of a great movement in human 
society; he lifted up his voice to sing, but he 
was smothered and silenced by his contem- 
poraries. He was all alone; he had about 
him no circle of ‘‘ Pleiades’’ to encourage 
and assist; he had no.traditions behind him 
He was out of 
step with the theology of his generation ;. he 
was out of tune with the music of the day; 
he was beating time a half century ahead of 
the chorus about him. The people have to 
be educated to revolution, and America had 
not yet learned to take the initiative in things 
intellectual and esthetic. She must follow 
the literary fashions beyond the sea. Fre- 
neau was for breaking violently away from 
England and for setting up a new standard 
of culture and literary art on this side of the 
water. 

** Can we never be thought 
To have learning or grace, 


Unless it be brought 
From that damnable place? ”’ 


he cried. But he reckoned without his coun- 
trymen. Not until Emerson’s day did it 
dawn upon America that it was possible for 
her to think for herself and make poetry that 
did not echo the bards of England. Thus 
did America reject her earliest prophet; 
thus did she stop her ears and compel him to 
lay aside his seven-stringed lyre for the horn 
and the bagpipes. 

Freneau lived to see his discarded harp in 
full tune in other hands, first in England and 
then in his own land. There is something 
truly pathetic in the figure of the old minstrel 
who had realized almost nothing of his early 
dream and yet who had been told by the 
great Jeffries that the time would surely 
come when his poems would command a com- 
mentator like Gray, who had been extrava- 
gantly praised by such masters as Scott and 
Campbell, who had written to Madison as late 
as 1815, ‘‘ my publisher tells me the town 
will have them [his verses] and of course have 
them they will,’’ it is pathetic to see this 
poet in his hoary old age, for he lived until - 
1832, realizing that he had been utterly for- 
gotten, witnessing the triumph of the very 
songs that had haunted his youth, and seeing 
those who had not half his own native ability 

















crowned by those who had ‘rejected and for- 
gotten him. 

The present age has been unjust to Freneau. 
It has left his poems in their first editions 
which are now rare and costly; it has scat- 
tered his letters and papers to the winds; it 
has garbled and distorted his life in every 
book of reference; it has left untold the true 
story of his career; it has judged him from 
generalizations that-have floated from no one 
knows where. The present generation know 
him only as ‘‘ the poet of the Revolution,’’ 
and they dismiss him unread with the flippant 
criticism that he was a hasty and slipshod 
maker of newspaper verse nearly all of which 
has reached a deserved oblivion. That this 
is unjust and unfounded every one who has 
read Freneau can bear witness. He was a 
scholar of rare attainments; he was a critic 
of keen discernment; he was a conscientious 
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workman. That he labored upon his lines 
with extreme care can be quickly proved by 
following the thoughtful changes in his differ- 
ent editions; that he followed poetry with all 
the passion of a Poe there is abundant proof ; 
that he regarded his satires and jingles as a 
poetic avocation is written all over his liter- 
ary remains; and that he was forced to aban- 
don the muse of his choice we have attempted 
to show. There are few sadder spectacles in 
our literary history than the old poet deliber- 
ately abandoning the dream of his youth, and 
cutting from his later volumes the greater 
part of such lyrics as ‘‘ The House of Night ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Jamaica Funeral ’’ because a crude 
public would not understand and tolerate. 
But Time works slowly with her verdicts; 
true merit in the end is sure to receive its 
deserts, and Freneau may even yet be given 
the place that is his. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF HONORARY DEGREES. 


BY CALVIN DILL WILSON. 


is true that the honorary degrees 

no longer carry the immense dignity 
j that belonged to them in the middle 

ages, when they were as distinctive 
Y as titles of nobility; nor do they 
now have as much weight as in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The degrees 
have been abused; in Germany, there are 
twenty-one universities with the fight to 
confer these; in Great Britain there are not 
so many; while in the United States there 
are more than three hundred institutions 
with this legal privilege. It is evident that 
a great deal of judgment must needs be 
exercised that honors of this kind may be 
given only to the worthiest, and that their 
value may be maintained. 

The desire for an honorary degree differs 
greatly among various persons according to 
the personality, profession and tastes of the 
individual. - William Anderson, a noted Scot- 
tish preacher in the first decades of this cen- 
tury, declined the title of doctor of divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh on the 
ground that ‘‘ its senatus was not in a posi- 
tion to judge of his divinity.’’ In August, 
1812, Karl Bretschneider was made a doctor 
of theology at Wittenberg, and read a thesis; 
this was the last public doctorate of the kind 
at that university, and cost its recipient two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, “‘an ex- 
pense,’’ he remarked later, ‘‘ which he often 





regretted, as the title was shortly after made 
common.’’ Carlyle satirized Americans in 
particular as having an anxiety “‘ to hobble 
dowa to posterity on the crutches of Capital 
Letters.’? Herbert Spencer has repeatedly 
refused this form of honor when offered him. 
Henry Ward Beecher wrote a refusal to the 
trustees of Amherst, when they wished to 
decorate him with the title of doctor of 
divinity, saying that he preferred to continue 
to bear only the name that had been given 
him when he was baptized in his mother’s 
arms. Spurgeon also chose to live and die 
without an academic appendage. We do not 
know if Peter Cartwright was ignored by the 
colleges, but he remarked that ‘“‘ divinity 
must be very sick, since it has so many doc- 
tors.’ Yet on the other hand a large num- 
ber of the leading men in this age, and in 
past generations for six hundred years, have 
accepted the honors of the doctorate in one 
or another of its faculties. In our day, for 
example, Chauncey Depew, Grover Cleveland, 
William McKinley, General Grant, Henry 
Irving, John Ruskin, and Benjamin Harrison 
have been made doctors of laws; and Rudyard 
Kipling is a doctor of letters. George Wash- 
ington was made a doctor of laws by Wash- 
ington College, Maryland, July 11, 1789, 
and the long Latin preamble to his diploma, 
still in existence, suitably sets forth his 
merits. 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson was at one time 
refused the mastership of arts by Dublin 
University, but when he was ready to publish 
his dictionary Oxford granted him the coveted 
dignity. Later he received a higher order, 
and Boswell wrote, ‘‘ Trinity College, Dublin, 
at this time (when the famous man was fifty- 
six years of age), surprised Johnson with a 
spontaneous compliment by the highest aca- 
demical honors, by creating him a doctor of 
laws, LL. D. This unsolicited mark of 
distinction conferred on so great a literary 
character did much credit to the judgment 
and liberal spirit of that learned body. John- 
son acknowledged the favor in a letter to 
Dr. Leland, one of their number.’”’ Ten 
years afterward he was given his diploma as 
doctor of laws, D. C. L., by the University 
of Oxford. ‘‘ He did not vaunt of his new 
dignity,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘ but I understand 
he was highly pleased with it’’; yet his 
biographer states that Johnson never assumed 
the doctor, but used mister on his cards. 

Phillips Brooks wrote jocosely. from Eng- 
land, June 18, 1885, to his niece, ‘‘I have 
just come back from Oxford. You should 
have seen me yesterday walking about the 
streets in my doctor’s gown. It was a red 
gown with black sleeves, and is awfully 
pretty. It was only hired for the occasion, 
for it costs ever so much money and I did-not 
care to buy one. So you will never see how 
splendid I looked in it, for I shall never have 
it on again.”’ 

The academic degrees, as we have them, 
are an offspring of the medieval universities ; 
and there were no exact parallels to them in 
the ancient world. The designation rabbi, 
among the Jews, can be traced in general 
use no farther back than the time of Herod 
the Great, and probably had its rise about 
the time of the disputes between the rival 
schools of Hillel and Shammai. . Previously, 
the prophets and the men of the great syna- 
gogue were called only by their proper 
names. ‘The first Hebrew who had a title of 
this character is said to have been Simeon 
the son of Hillel, who was called rabban. 
Rabbi was considered a higher distinction 
than rab, and rabban higher than rabbi; 
these were conferred by the ‘‘ nasi,’’ chief 
of the Sanhedrim, accompanied by the laying 
on of hands. The instructor of youths or 
men in the Roman world was spoken of as 
doctor or magister, synonymously with our 
use of the word teacher, but this was not an 
academic title. 

The universities, which originated in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, grew out 
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of endeavors to provide a wider range of 
instruction than that found in the cathedral 
and monastic academies. In the sixth cen- 
tury the Roman schools had disappeared 
before the influence of foreign invasion; and 
their place was taken to some extent by those 
attached to cathedrals and monasteries, 
which, -while they used some of the pagan 
books, were chiefly for the training of monks 
and priests. In the ninth century the first 
European university was founded in Salerno, 
Italy, as a school of medicine. It was not 
until about 1113 that Irnerius, who is some- 
thing of a university myth, is said to have 
begun his lectures on civil law at Bologna; 
and until the thirteenth century that institu- 
tion was generally recognized as the chief 
center for the teaching of law. About 1200 
the faculties of medicine and philosophy were 
added; the Dominicans continued to be the 
teachers of theology for a long time; and it 
was not until 1360 that Innocent VI. recog- 
nized this school as a place of theological 
education for all students, with power of 
conferring degrees. 

The University of Paris came into exis- 
tence between 1150 and 1170, having its 
origin in the schools attached to the Notre 
Dame cathedral and the one that had been 
opened by William of Champeaux for advanced 
study of dialectic as anart. These, Bologna 
and Paris, were far and away the most 
famous universities of the middle ages; 
others soon developed, as those at Reggio, 
Modena, Vicenza, Padua, Naples, Pavia, 
Rome, Florence; but none achieved so great 
prestige in that period as the first two. In 
the twelfth century Oxford and Cambridge 
arose, and began their great careers. In 
1340 in the University of Paris the four 
faculties of law, medicine, theology, and the 
art of letters were organized as they now 
exist. 

The word ‘‘ doctor,’’ whose original signifi- 
cance was simply teacher, and which after- 
ward was to bear a special titular signifi- 
cance, was from an early period employed as 
a general term for an instructor in Christian 
doctrine. In the course of its development, 
and before the period of universities, it was 
applied to eminently skilful and learned 
teachers of theology. As asuperlative honor 
the title ‘* doctors of the church,’’ was given 
by general consent to four of the Greek 
fathers — Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and Chrysostom; to three of the Latin 
fathers— Jerome, Augustine and Gregory 
the Great. Toa few of the greatest of the 
scholastics ‘‘ doctor’? was given with an 




















additional epithet to indicate a special qual- 
ity; in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
a dozen theologians were thus honored; 
Thomas Aquinas was called ‘‘ Doctor Angeli- 
cus’’; Johannes Bonaventura, ‘‘ Doctor 
Seraphicus ’’; and others were designated as 
subtle, brilliant, universal, most resolute, 
most Christian, and the like. 

The first academic ‘‘ doctor’’ is credited 
to Bologna in the twelfth century, and accord- 
ing to tradition he was the great Bulgarus, 
doctor of canon and civil law. The historians 
are not agreed as to the reliableness of the 
story, but the tradition is that Irnerius, who 
revived the teaching of the Roman law, 
composed the formulary for investiture in the 
doctorate of laws, and that his ceremonial is 
that which is still followed and which gives 
great solemnity to the reception of the 
degrees. The University of Paris immedi- 
ately adopted this idea, and about 1150 
created the first academically cofstituted 
doctors of divinity in the persons of Peter 
Lombard and Gilbert de la Poree, the great- 
est theologians of their day; giants. who 
opened well the career of the doctors of 
divinity, made the title notable, and set a 
difficult pace for their multitudinous succes- 
sors to follow. 

This mode of honoring celebrated teachers 
having been instituted by the universities, 
the emperors claimed the right to limit the 
degree-giving power to schools upon which 
they conferred it; and these titles were 
thereafter granted in the name and by the 
authority of the rulers of the state. The 
popes soon followed this example by bestow- 
ing similar rights as to the canon law. Ac- 
cording to Spelman, the degree of doctor 
was not given in England until the time of 
King John, A. D. 1207. 

The academical degrees, that in our day 
are rivaled or outranked by other honors, 
assumed colossal importance in the middle 
ages for the reason that the learned few 
stood far above the ignorant many; they have 
correspondingly less significance now, as 
knowledge has been widely spread abroad. 
Nevertheless, the degrees have yet force and 
distinction. Inthe medieval period relatively 
few men bore the decorations of scholarship ; 
now there are many who have these titles, and 
this fact may be interpreted to signify an 
increased number of deserving persons, as 
readily as a cheapening of academic honors. 
But it may be taken for granted that some 
wear scholarly adornments who do not in 
any ‘respect stand appreciably above their 
professional fellows. 
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The honorary degrees are those academic 
titles that are bestowed without examination, 
on account of general cultivation or distinc- 
tion (causa honoris); and they are given 
exclusively by universities, colleges, and the 
See of Rome. The universities, as we have 
stated, originally received authority to grant 
these from emperors, kings and popes; while 
in the United States this power is derived 
from the state by regularly chartered univer- 
sities and colleges. There are, however, 
others which give degrees without legal 
authority. Kings and queens can bestow 
titles of nobility, and memberships in certain 
orders; scientific and art societies can grant 
memberships and fellowships in their organ- 
izations; but the decorations of scholarship 
are the monopoly of institutions of learning, 





with the exception that the pope, who is’ 


head of all universities in Catholic countries 
and claims world-wide academic authority, 
confers degrees at his pleasure. 

The medieval degrees were: (1) that of 
the determinant or bachelor of arts, without 
a diploma; (2) the license; (8) that of mas- 
ter of arts; (4) that of master or doctor of 
theology; (5) that of master or doctor of 
medicine; (6) that of doctor of laws. Those 
now generally bestowed are bachelor, master 
and doctor. Bachelor is given upon gradua- 
tion; master, after a further course of study; 
and doctor, which is the highest of the 
degrees, after still further research, or as 
an honorary title. 

Certain of the degrees may be called earned 
ones; and these are given with diplomas 
after courses of work in educational institu- 
tions. Such are bachelor of arts, master of 
arts, bachelor of science, master of science, 
bachelor of laws, bachelor of divinity, doctor 
of medicine, and doctor of philosophy. Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
mentions the following among the degrees 
awarded to women, the titles of bachelor and 
master being deemed inappropriate: laureate 
of science, proficient in music, maid of 
philosophy, mistress of polite literature, mis- 
tress of music. Technical and _ scientific 
schools have also their own style of degrees, 
according to the special branches that have 
been studied. 

There are others that are purely honorary, 
or are granted either as honorary or earned 
titles. Such are doctor of laws, (LL. D.); 
doctor of civil law, (D. C. L.); doctor of 
divinity, (D. D.) (or theology; D. D. and D. 
T. and §. T. D. being interchangeable terms) ; 
doctor of letters, (D. Lit. or L. H. D.); 
doctor of philosophy, (Ph. D.). Doctor of 
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philosophy may be either an honorary or an 
earned degree. In Germany an applicant for 
this title submits a thesis after a course at a 
university, and if by original investigation 
he has gotten at something new he receives 
the desired honor. Professor W. H. Sherzer, 
M. §., says in regard to this title in Amer- 
ica: ‘‘ There is no reputable institution in 
this country in which this degree can be 
secured without from one to three years’ 
residence after the bachelor’s degree has 
been obtained. In the University of Michi- 
gan the two semesters preceding the taking 
of the degree must be spent in residence, 
and they have a rule (which may be waived), 
that no one can become a candidate for the 
degree until one year has been spent in 
graduate work. Essentially similar regula- 


tions prevail elsewhere in all the better insti- 


tutions.’”’ In all our colleges that have 
postgraduate courses, this degree may be 
obtained by successfully pursuing the pre- 
scribed studies; the postgraduate student 
must choose a ‘‘ major’’ and two ‘‘ minors.’’ 
There are institutions of lower standing that 
bestow it upon non-residents who undergo 
examinations. Under certain circumstances 
it may also be honorary. At all the German 
universities, which are national, the degree 
of doctor of philosophy is conferered as an 
honorary title on distinguished men, as the 
highest scientific degree. Forty per cent of 
the professors of chemistry in America go to 
Germany to receive the degree of doctor of 
philosophy ; and doctor of medicine is usually 
given as an honorary degree to professors of 
chemistry in medical schools in this and 
other countries. 

The title ‘‘ doctor of divinity’ is gener- 
ally honorary in Germany, England and 
America; yet it may be earned in all European 
universities, after examination, in the regu- 
lar course, as may also other doctorates. 
In Oxford and Cambridge, (England), the 
degree of doctor is given upon examination, 
(formal or real) ; in Oxford to masters of arts 
of eleven years’ standing; in Cambridge to 
masters of twelve years’ standing or to 
bachelors of divinity of five. In France 
the doctorate of divinity is granted after 
examination to any ecclesiastic who has taken 
the degree of doctor in a faculty of theology 
or in some university. In the faculty of 
theology in Paris the required period of study 
is seven years; two of philosophy, after 
which the cap of master of arts is bestowed ; 
three of theology, after which the bachelor 
in theology is received ; and two of licentiate ; 
after final examination the doctorate in full 
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is conferred. In the Roman Catholic Church 
generally this title is very difficult to win; 
the applicant has, among other trials, to pre- 
pare a thesis consisting of fifty points, and 
this when printed is put into the hands of 
certain scholars who have the privilege of 
attacking the points in any manner, and after 
a set time the applicant must appear and de- 
fend his thesis from all these criticisms. 
But the degree is given to bishops and other 
distinguished men without examination. 

The title of doctor has occasionally been 
bestowed upon women. In 1787 the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen gave the degree of doctor 
of philosophy to Dorothea Schlozer; in 1817 
the University of Giessen granted the degree 
of doctor of medicine to Mariane Charlotte 
von Siebold; in 1827 the University of 
Marburg conferred the degree of doctor of 
philosophy on Johanna Wyttenbach. More 
recently women have received the degree of 
doctor of medicine from foreign and Ameri- 
can schools. Berlin, Gottingen, Freiburg, 
Heidelberg, and Tibingen have given the 


degree of doctor of philosophy to women, - 


but they are not allowed to matriculate. 
Very few American women have received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from a 
German university; but there are several of 
our countrywomen just now striving for that 
honor in the land of the kaiser. ‘‘ Carmen 
Sylva,’’ the queen of Roumania, was the only 
woman in Hungary who had received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, until the title 
was granted some time ago to Sophie Forma, 
the famous archzologist, recently deceased. 

Doctor of music is given at Cambridge and 
Oxford five years after the degree of bache- 
lor of music. At Oxford the applicant must 
prepare a vocal composition in eight-part 
harmony and good eight-part fugal counter- 
point with accompaniment for full orchestra. 
The length of the performance must be from 
forty to sixty minutes; if approved, a writ- 
ten examination in great detail is necessary ; 
then ‘‘ he must have his exercise publicly 
performed at Oxford, with complete band and 
chorus at his own expense’’; fees for this 
degree are one hundred dollars. The require- 
ments are nearly the same at Cambridge and 
Dublin. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
the right to confer ‘‘ doctor of music ”’ 
by diploma, without special examination, the 
principal condition being the payment of 
sixty-three pounds in fees. Germany has 
recently begun to confer the same degree. 
In the United States many colleges grant this 
title without examination, so that it possesses 
but little significance. 
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Originally, the doctorate was purely hon- 
orary; but later it was established as a third 
degree in regular course. But it was limited 
for a considerable time to the faculties of 
law and divinity, and it was not until the 
fourteenth century that it was conferred in 
medicine. So our doctors of medicine, who 
are now most generally called ‘‘ doctors,’’ 
were the last to be so entitled academically. 

A still further discrimination in the titles 
came with time ; ‘‘ master ’’ became restricted 
to the liberal arts, and ‘‘ doctor’’ to divin- 
ity, law and medicine. These designations 
then ceased to be honorary, and were 
used to indicate the right to teach, when it 
became necessary to prevent unqualified per- 
sons from teaching; thus these terms came 
to signify certain abilities and rank. The 
title of master of arts originally carried with 
it the right and even the duty to teach some 
of the branches of arts; this custom is still 
in vogue in Germany, but in other countries 
it no longer obtains. 

A reason for the changes that made the 
doctorate, which was at first honorary and 
later professional, again become almost purely 
honorary, may be found in the fact that 
after the Reformation the universities ceased 
to teach the systematic theology of the 
schools, and the systematic jurisprudence of 
the decretals. As the universities still con- 
tinued to have the power to confer degrees 
outside their curricula, they made the 
doctorate a matter of favor. 

The European doctors of divinity very 
commonly wear the doctor’s hood in the 
pulpit; ‘‘ Ian Maclaren ’’ uses one lined with 
white silk; certain clergymen in America 
also observe this striking custom. Degrees 
are sometimes repeated by several universities 
or colleges ; a prominent clergyman in America 
has received the title of doctor of divinity 
from Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, and wears 
the colors of these three schools in his hood. 

The degrees vary much in value and in the 
manner of conferring them at the different 
European universities. They are sometimes 
bestowed with elaborate ceremonies, and at 
other times without any form except the 
issue of a diploma and the notification to the 
individual that he has been thus honored. 
In America the worth of these titles is 
estimated largely by the standing of the 
schools conferring them; this, however, does 
not depend upon the size or endowment of a 
college, but rather upon its character, as 
some of our smaller institutions have a stand- 
ard of scholarship as high as any of the 
larger ones. 
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In Europe certain of the degrees carry 
with them a fixed social rank; in Germany, 
during the middle ages, a doctor of law en- 
joyed the same privilege as knights and 
prelates, and in that country still the doctor 
is before the untitled nobility, and next to 
the knight. Among themselves, doctors 
take the grade of the faculties to which they 
belong, the first being theology, the second 
law, and the third medicine. 

There are a few institutions that have the 
right to confer degrees on examination, and 
that yet give no instruction; the University 
of London is such a body; the University of 
the State of New York is, we believe, the 
only similar organization in America. The 
various degrees are differently ranked, 
according to the point of view, the doctorate 
being, however, always considered highest; 
the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York confer L. H. D. (doctor of the 
more humane letters) as their greatest dis- 
tinction. 

It is assumed sometimes, albeit superfi- 
cially, that the once proud academic degrees 
have become in this commercial period prac- 
tically useless; but while these may be given 
at times an overestimated and fictitious merit 
there still belongs to them a real and active 
force. Mr. Bryce has written these words: 
‘There are (in America) institutions that 
grant degrees without legal authority, (that 
is, they do not have a state charter), but as 
the value of a degree per se is slight the mis- 
chief done by these interlopers can hardly be 
serious.’? Yet he goes on to say, that ‘‘ in 
certain states applicants for admission to the 
bar find their way easier if they can point to 
a degree, and certain churches require that 
their clergy have graduated.’’ If men can 
enter the bar more readily when they have a 
degree, it, in such cases, has real worth; if 
certain churches demand a degree of their 
clergy, again it has real worth. Further- 
more, to cite an example, the title, ‘‘ doctor 
of philosophy,’’ possesses. a distinct value 
when the one who owns it applies for the 
headship of certain schools; such an appli- 
cant, especially if he has won his honor in a 
German university, stands a far better chance 
of appointment than he whose name is not 
suffixed by the capital letters. Thus things 
actually are, even if the capitals be esteemed 
by some minds as medieval frippery. And 
all the degrees may be broadly asserted to 
carry some weight; although what Bryce 
further says is undoubtedly true, that ‘‘ hon- 
orary degrees are in some institutions, and 
not usually those of the highest standing, 
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conferred with a profuseness which seems to 
argue an exaggerated appreciation of incon- 
spicuous merit.’’ This must be granted; 
and after this manner the degrees have been 
cheapened. 

But the end has been reached, and there 
is just now a strong tendency to endeavor to 
restore the degrees to something more of 
their former dignity and distinction. There 
are at least a few of the colleges that have 
become so dissatisfied with the too liberal 
distribution of masterships and doctorates 
that they have gone to the other extreme of 
not granting the honorary ones at all. There 
are still others that have grown so scant of 
favors that they do not give an honorary 
degree oftener than once in ten years; and 
most of the degree-giving institutions, great 
and small, are becoming more and more care- 
ful in the granting of these honors; only by 
such method can they regain their prestige 
and rightful influence. 

A serious effort is being made at present, 
prominently by the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs, to persuade educational authorities to 
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cease giving the same degrees as both 
honorary and earned ones. The federation 
claims that the degrees of doctor of philos- 
ophy, doctor of science, and doctor of medi- 
cine never should be conferred honoris causa, 
nor in absentia; and that the degrees of 
doctor of the more humane letters, doctor 
of theology, doctor of divinity, doctor of 
law, doctor of civil law, and doctor of music 
should be universally recognized as entirely 
honorary degrees. 

In spite of manifold and widespread abuses, 
we have not arrived at a time when the 
granting of degrees need be dispensed with; 
for they are a means of distinction; they 
have a certain social worth; and some of 
them have practical value, especially in the 
teaching profession. And the powers that 
be in the shades of universities and colleges 
still have honors to confer that men in 
the great world of business, statesman- 
ship and literature daily find are something 
more than, in the phrase of Montaigne, 
‘* airy, honorary, titular favors, without sub- 
stance. ”’ 


WHAT IS BEING DONE IN TEXTILE EDUCATION. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


MONG recent developments in educa- 
tional institutions in the United 
States there is none more signifi- 
cant and important than the effort 
looking to the establishment of tex- 
tile schools. The movement receives its impe- 
tus from several directions : from the practical 
educator who believes that mental training 
should go on side by side with the discipline 
needed for the bread-winning arts; from the 
intelligent and ambitious workman who is 
bent on his own higher education; and from 
the textile manufacturer who has seen that 
educated workmanship is essential to the 
production of goods that will compete in the 
markets of the world. 

It is repeated as a common statement 
abroad that American manufacturers cannot 
produce goods which can compare with the 
products of foreign looms in quality or taste- 
fulness of weave and finish, until such time 
as greatly increased facilities are afforded in 
this country for the acquisition of special 
technical knowledge in these lines. The fact 
is significant that the best workmen in textile 
industries have learned their trades in other 
countries. European nations have long 








offered systematic instruction in textile 
pursuits. The manufacturers of the leading 
foreign countries, and notably the German 
and English manufacturing communities, 
have seen in the trade school a very valuable 
auxiliary, if not a supreme necessity in their 
business. For years past in European coun- 
tries where the textile industry has been 
made a study and schools have been estab- 
lished, the trained workmanship resulting has 
so tended to uplift the status of such 
countries in commercial affairs as to give 
them world-wide reputation. These influences 
have naturally conduced to the advancement 
of textile education in the United States. 
The textile instruction idea is a very 
ancient one. The mere teaching of spinning 
and weaving in some form or other has been 
in existence for thousands of years, as 
attested by Hindoo and Egyptian records. 
There are many instances recorded in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of spin- 
ners and weavers having been brought from 
one country to another to teach their arts. 
With the introduction of modern labor-saving 
machinery and the factory and the decay of 
the apprentice system, the necessity of 
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special trade schools was made evident. 
There is small provision in shops, mills or 
factories for boys to learn their trade; and 
no opportunity at all for the acquisition of 
the general knowledge of their industry 
which would make them more valuable as 
workmen. It is fast being recognized that 
‘learning a trade’’ involves learning the 
science that is in it. In the same ratio that 
machinery has become perfected, the need 
for perfecting the human machine has 
become increasingly apparent. The best 
workman, it is readily acknowledged, must 
have general mental cultivation with trained 
capacity for reasoning; and a strong love of 
truth for its own sake. The textile 
manufacturers especially have seen that the 
system of training their workmen in the mill 
was inefficient and unsatisfactory; that the 
textile mill was an institution for the pur- 
pose of producing goods and not for training 
captains of industry, and consequently they 
have been the means of establishing textile 
schools.in many manufacturing centers. 

The movement for textile education first 
took definite shape in France. The French 
artisans are famous the world over for their 
productions. The German government, seiz- 
ing, adapting and improving the French idea, 
has founded textile schools that are model 
institutions. The government weaving school 
at Crefeld is rated as one of the best of its 
kind anywhere. So highly are these schools 
valued that manufacturers would support 
them, if the government did not. In 1880, 
as a result of the parliamentary commission 
sent to the continent, textile schools were 
inaugurated in England. So popular has the 
movement become, that there are now in 
England one hundred institutions for textile 
education. The number of European insti- 
tutions of first rank — that is, those giving 
courses of day instruction, and in such a man- 
ner as to qualify young men to become 
manufacturers — probably does not exceed 
thirty. Those schools in which instruction is 
given in the evening classes for the benefit 
of operatives, or in which Sunday lectures or 
intermittent courses are given probably num- 
ber one hundred. In addition there are now 
textile schools in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy 
and Russia. Outside of Europe and the 
United States there are very few schools: 
one is at Tokio, Japan; another at Bombay, 
India. Every year sees new schools opened or 
the old ones enlarged. Year by year gradu- 
ates of the textile schools abroad are imported 
into thefactories. Moreand more department- 
aloutfitsare being filled by educated draftsmen. 


Such has been the effect of trained work- 
manship on the production of beautiful and 
artistic fabrics abroad that the tariff in this 
country has been quite ineffectual against 
the superior skill of the old-world workman. 
It has been demonstrated that no matter how 
high the price has been made by the tariff, 
the consumer will pay it to secure the more 
desirable and artistic fabric. It is signifi- 
cant that in 1895 the American people 
imported one hundred and fifty million dollars 
worth of cotton, wool and silk goods. 
Apropos of this condition, it has been well 
said, ‘‘ We must have a tariff not only in 
dollars and cents to cover our labor, but we 
must have also that protection which springs 
from the cultivation of our powers and which 
leads to happy and elegant expression of our 
thought in line and color.’’ It is conse- 
quently quite easy to comprehend the state- 
ment that the real competitor is not the 
cheap laborer of Europe; he is the educated 
laborer whose product is more beautiful, 
not because of the employment of better 
machinery or more economical methods of 
production, but because its character is 
determined by a finer taste. : 

Greater or less cognizance of the need for 
special textile education has, it appears, 
existed in this country from Puritan times. 
The germ of the idea of textile schools in 
the United States is found in the records of 
the general court of Massachusetts, which 
issued an order in May, 1640, requiring the 
magistrates and deputies of the several 
towns, among other investigations in the 
line of textile industries, ‘‘ to see what 
course may be taken for teaching the boys 
and girls in all towns the spinning of the 
yarn.’’ In June, 1642, was passed the act 
for public education in ‘‘ training up chil- 
dren in learning and labor,’’ which provided 
for textile education and is undoubtedly the 
pioneer law for manual training in the United 
States. At a town-meeting held in Boston, 
December, 1720, a committee reported in 
favor of the establishment of a textile school 
with twenty spinning wheels. In 1754 a 
town-meeting voted to appropriate fifty 
pounds for the improvement of the old town- 
hall, built in 1655 on the site of the old 
state-house, as a spinning school. The 
earlier New England legislation and its 
enforcement furnish numerous precedents for 
state action in providing public instruction 
to meet the needs of the times. The fore- 
fathers showed their appreciation of the 
importance of training young people to a 
knowledge of the textile art. 
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Realizing that, if our textile industries are 
to prosper and to meet foreign competition 
on its own ground, they must have organized 
instruction to provide skilled workmen, the 
first textile manufacturers’ association in 
the interest of textile education was formed in 
Philadelphia in 1880. In 1884 it established 
the first important textile school in America 
in connection with the School of Industrial 
Art of the Pennsylvania Museum. Massa- 
chusetts textile manufacturers brought into 
effect the state law of 1895 which has 
provided for the establishment of four textile 
schools under state patronage in four cities 
of the commonwealth — Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, Fall River and Lawrence. The Georgia 
legislature and that of South Carolina have 
each provided state aid for textile schools. 
The first is in connection with the Georgia 
School of Technology at Atlanta, and the 
second is the textile department of Clemson 
Agricultural College. 

There exist at this writing but five impor- 
tant textile schools in the United States: 
Philadelphia; Lowell and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts ; Clemson, South Carolina; and 
Atlanta, .Georgia. These schools, though 
few in number, are well located geograph- 
ically to meet the needs of the people; two 
for New England manufacturing states, two 
for the growing industries of the south, 
and one midway between the two sections. 
But as compared with European educational 
provisions for textile students, the number 
seems quite inadequate. 

It is significant and encouraging that the 
initial textile institution in America was 
inaugurated in conjunction with the cultiva- 
tion of art. In view of the strong influence 
now exerted by science and art on all indus- 
tries, the wisdom of the plans of the Phila- 
delphia textile school are readily appre- 
hended. It was wisely started as an integral 
part of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, which was one of the direct 
results of the Centennial Exhibition contrib- 
uting to the development and extension of art 
training in America. The infusion of the 
element of beauty into our textile products, 
which is to make them more salable, presup- 
poses a broad training in art for the work- 
men. Art studies are essential to shape the 
minds of future designers so that they may 
be able to originate designs that are artistic 
in the highest sense. The combination of 
the textile school and the art school makes 
the latter of practical use in enhancing the 
tastefulness of American woven goods. 
Apropos of this important feature, Principal 
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E. W. France, of the Philadelphia textile 
school, says: ‘‘ It is in matters of taste that 
we need training the most; it is the artistic 
element that constitutes the charm of textile 
productions and enables the good goods to 
hold the market. No amount of cheapening 
processes can compensate for the absence of 
this quality, and no amount of merely 
technical education or mechanical skill can 
supply this want.’’ 

The chief promoter and leader in the 
establishment of the Philadelphia school was 
Mr. Theodore C. Search, president of the 
textile association, as well as vice-president 
and chairman of the committee on instruc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. The staff includes a score 
of able men and women, among whom are 
L. W. Miller, principal of the schools of 
industrial art, and E. W. France, director 
of the textile school. The department of 
chemistry and dyeing was added in 1887; 
that of wool carding and spinning and cloth 
finishing in 1894; and that of cotton card- 
ing and spinning in 1896. The school has 
received highest commendation in reports of 
the United States government, of the Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, of 
textile associations and of manufacturers 
who liberally support it. Its graduates go 
at once into commanding positions in indus- 
trial establishments. United States Consul 
Monaghan, formerly stationed at Chemnitz, 
who is thoroughly conversant with European 
schools, characterizes the Philadelphia school 
as the best of its kind in the world. How- 
ever that may be, in its combination of the 
scientific, artistic, and the mechanical, it is 
a model for other institutions. Its curricu- 
lum is broad. The instruction in fabric and 
analysis includes the necessary and most 
approved methods of calculating, and covers 
all kinds and styles of fabrics,— cotton, 
woolen, silk and union fabrics in varied 
forms. The student learns the use of 
the different kinds of machinery,— from the 
light cotton-loom with its filling magazine 
and warp-stop motion, through the various 
looms for silk ribbons, cotton fabrics, wors- 
teds and woolens, dress goods, and union 
fabrics to the large and cumbersome carpet 
loom. 

Beginning with the raw material, the stu- 
dent is taught to cleanse, blend and thor- 
oughly mix wools preparatory to carding; 
then to card and spin them to the various 
sizes required. Coupled with the active 
practice on these machines, learners are 
instructed as to the uses and abuses of various 




















kinds of card-clothing, the relation of one 
kind of cylinder to another, how to set and 
time the various parts, the calculation of the 
speeds, the different rubbing motions, etc. 
Each student through the chemistry is taught 
the chemical formation of the fiber itself and 
the action of various alkalies and cleansing 
materials upon it. The chemistry of dyeing 
and the actual dyeing of yarns, coupled with 
the study of color harmony, is naturally one 
of the most important departments of the 
school. 

Instruction in the art of spinning is as 
complete as for the processes of carding and 
dyeing. And drawing and designing, as has 
been indicated, are an integral and essential 
part of the system of textile instruction. 
The Philadelphia school has taken more than 
six hundred pupils of American grammar and 
high schools and graduated them in the 
course of textile design. 

Like the Philadelphia institution, the 
Lowell textile school is supported by the city 
and state, and further aided by the manu- 
facturers of textile fabrics and of textile 
machinery. At Lowell the three years’ 
course is also largely taken up with design 
and its applications. A general course in 
historic ornament precedes original work in 
textile design. The resulting creations which 
in a manual training school would be ‘‘ proj- 
ects,’? aré then woven by their respective 
inventors at individual hand-looms. The 
effectiveness of the system, it is said, is seen 
in the output of the pupil’s work, many 
examples of the latter vying in design and 
weave with the best product of the mills. 
Principal Wm. W. Crosby, of the Lowell 
school, is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and thoroughly 
believes in the coordination of the intellectual 
and the muscular. 

This school at the ‘‘ Mother Textile City 
of America’’ was opened in January, 1897. 
Its inception is due entirely to the success 
of the Philadelphia textile school and the 
benefits derived by the textile industry from 
the Lowell School of Applied Design in Bos- 
ton. The incorporators, with but two excep- 
tions, are representatives either as president, 
director, treasurer, agent or superintendent 
of the great textile corporations of Lowell, 
Lawrence and the Merrimac valley, in 
accordance with the provisions of the by-laws 
of the textile school board requiring that 
three-quarters of its trustees shall be actively 
engaged in textile. interests. The trustees 
were fortunate in securing as director of the 
school at the outset, Professor Christopher 
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P. Brooks, a gentleman of large experience 
as an instructor and examiner of English 
schools and in the equipping of foreign and 
American mills. The ability of Mr. Brooks 
has led to his appointment as member of the 
Permanent Bureau of the International Con- 
gress of Technical Education, representing 
the United States. In engineering the 
equipment of the Lowell school, the director 
has borne in mind that the whole plant is 
intended for educational purposes. The 
school building is capacious and well equipped 
with elevators, electric light and steam heat ; 
and while arranged especially for school pur- 
poses, the structure maintains many features 
of textile mill construction throughout. 
In its weave-room is a collection of sixty- 
eight looms for the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen and silk fabrics, including forty-five 
hand looms and twenty-three power looms, 
on which any fabric that it ‘is possible to 
weave can be made. There are five courses 
so arranged that the needs of most of the 
branches of textile industry in Massachusetts 
are met: A cotton manufacturing course; a 
woolen manufacturing course; a designing 
course; a chemical, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing course; and a decorative art course. . 
Much interest was taken by New Bedford 
manufacturers in the passage of the legis- 
lative act of 1895, and New Bedford is the 
second city in Massachusetts to take advan- 
tage of proffered state aid in establishing a 
textile school. The New Bedford school, 
opened last October, is a fine addition to the 
list of American textile institutions. In 
dignity and repose of architectural style 
(‘* old colonial ’’), and in general plan of con- 
struction, the building is a model of the best 
type. In a general way the New Bedford 
institution has been well characterized as a 
cotton-mill with a schoolhouse front. The 
front of the capacious structure is on three 
floors; a school completely designed. The 
rear is a miniature cotton-mill, small but 
comprehensive in equipment. Every type 
of machine, reduced in size, is found here, 
donated, as in all the other schools of this 
order, by the manufacturers who appreciate 
the advantage of having the trained mill men 
of the future familiar with the operation of 
their machinery. Everything that is wanted 
for a textile school by way of ‘equipment is 
contributed, bringing the actual cost of 
founding ‘such an institution to a compara- 
tively low sum. The fine New Bedford 
building, including land, required an expendi- 
ture of only twenty-five thousand dollars. 
As this is entirely met by the state appropri- 
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ation, the school has an equal sum given by 
the city for future development. Inclusive 
of machinery donated the institution repre- 
sents an investment of fifty thousand dollars. 
As in Lowell and Philadelphia, in order that 
the school may offer technical education to 
the operatives in the local mills, evening 
sessions are held. There are two terms and 
two sessions with low rates to day pupils. 
In addition to the ordinary courses which run 
two years there are a yarn mill and weaving 
mill superintendents’ course and a course for 
dry-goods commission house men, of one year 
each. 

Professor Brooks, previously of the Lowell 
textile school, now director of the New Bed- 
ford school, brought all his ripe experience 
to bear on the plans for the New Bedford 
institution, which, as in Lowell, he has 
directed from the beginning. In addition 
Professor Brooks conducts with great 
success the American Correspondence Textile 
School, which aims, on the now well-known 
lines of correspondence schools, to make 
the scientific principles of the textile industry 
more widely known. 

There were over one hundred pupils en- 
rolled last fall for the first term in the New 
Bedford textile school, showing the appre- 
ciation of the opportunity for practical 
education in handicraft. Two hundred and 
seventy-five students are this year entered 
for the various courses at Lowell. 

The necessity for application of systematic 
methods, skill, precision and higher artistic 
design to the textile industrial arts has been 
recognized in the south as well as in the 
north. The growth of southern cotton 
manufacturing interests during the past 
decade has been synchronous with the devel- 
opment of the “‘new south.’’ Southern 
industrial undertakings are well looked upon 
as enhancements of American industry, and 
as bringing the interests of the southern 
section into closer relationship with the 
manufacturing enterprises which comprise so 
large a portion of the life and prosperity of 
northern communities. 

As has been stated, there are two textile 
schools in the south, at Clemson, South 
Carolina, and at Atlanta, Georgia. The lat- 
ter, opened in 1898, is a department of the 
Georgia School of Technology, and is known 
from its beneficiary as the ‘‘ Aaron French 
Textile School.’’ The building, a substantial 
three-story brick, one hundred and fifty feet 
by seventy feet, was designed by a Boston 
firm and fulfills every purpose of a modern 
cotton-mill in its accommodation for ma- 





chinery, classrooms, etc. A legislative gift 
of ten thousand dollars, cash donations of 
thirteen thousand dollars and of machinery 
valued at twenty thousand dollars, made 
possible the establishment of the school. In 
addition the legislature has appropriated ten 
thousand dollars per annum for the years 
1899 and 1900 for the maintenance of the 
textile school. The two-year courses at the 
Atlanta school cover all the modern lines of 
fabric structure, fabric design, textile color- 
ing, fabric analysis, Jacquard machinery, 
Jacquard designing, carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing, mill superintendence and textile 
engineering. 

At Clemson Agricultural College the textile 
department is one of the three important 
divisions of the school. The textile building 
is a two-story brick structure of the ordinary 
cotton-mill design, with facilities for instruc- 
tion in carding, spinning, weaving and dyeing 
of cotton fabrics. Looking to the codrdinate 
education of the head and hand, the textile 
courses at Clemson are so arranged as to 
form part of the general course of four 
years. The aim is to impart the elements 
of a good general and scientific education 
and at the same time apply them to the textile 
industry. While the purpose of the depart- 
ment is at present to give attention to the 
processes of cotton manufacture only, the 
plans include a future expansior to cover a 
wider field in textile arts. 

Like kindred institutions abroad, the 
American textile school has come to stay. 
It properly takes its place as supplementary 
to the manual training school. In the latter, 
constructive skill is developed in the common 
elements of various crafts. The manual 
training school serves as a developing school 
in which the student may discover innate 
capacity and aptitude. The textile school 
affords training in the various processes of a 
single occupation. It should therefore stand 
in relation to the manual school as a univer- 
sity or college to the high school. It aims 
to impart broad knowledge of a general char- 
acter. The textile college graduate must 
not only grasp the mechanical information 
necessary in the craft, but he needs as well 
a general knowledge of economic uses of 
steam, mill equipment, fire prevention, elec- 
trical engineering, transmission of power, 
and many other similar matters. The textile 
training school, it must be remembered, does 
not at all attempt to impart that manipula- 
tive skill born only of constant practice in 
the mill and which is so essential to trade 


purposes. 



































































The textile industry of the United States 
has reached large proportions and is still 
growing. This country boasts some of the 
largest and best mills in the world. It is 
inevitable that the development of textile 
and of trade education on popular lines will 
follow appropriately to sustain and augment 
the power of this nation in the commercial 
world. Weare a great industrial democracy. 
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The general development of a system of free 
trade schools is to be anticipated, whose sub- 
stratum must be that of a higher as well as 
more intelligent citizenship. ‘The extension 
of trade education in connection with our 
national educational system is educational 
expansion on the right basis, — building the 
sure foundation for the highest ideals of a 
cooperative commonwealth. 





CHURCHES AND STUDENT AID. 
BY EUGENE M. CAMP. 


HAT do the churches do for the 
young man and the young woman 
who seek an educational training 
above the common school grades? 

= If this question be taken in its 
broadest sense, the answer is, Everything; 
for in those parts of the world where there 
are no churches there are no colleges. 

Almost all American institutions for higher 

education were directly founded by religious 

bodies, and the few that were not owe their 
existence to Christian sentiment. Stephen 

Girard was not the pronounced agnostic pop- 

ular opinion makes him. He barred sectari- 

anism, not Christianity, out of his college. 

Had there not been in his day so much of 

the former, he never would have given place 

in his will to an apparent prohibition of the 
latter. 

Are twenty-five millions of our seventy-five 
millions of population church adherents? 
Possibly. Yet the fifty millions do compara- 
tively little for higher education or for 
philanthropy. Analysis of contributions, 
even those to passing charities such as an 
India famine, or an Ohio river flood, shows 
that appeals for such objects touch chiefly 
Christian hearts. If those not allied with the 
churches gave proportionately of their accu- 
mulations, how many educational and other 
problems might be solved! 

Let us take, however, a narrow construc- 
tion of the question. Here is a young man, 
or perhaps a young woman, who possesses 
mental capacity and educational ambition. 
He or she has completed the local high school 
course and has been graduated. Some money 
is in sight for’a college course. Where is 
the balance tocome from? Will the churches 
help? Will those outside the churches help? 
And under what conditions, and how much? 

I set out to make a table showing the 
number of free tuitions, scholarships and 








fellowships in educational institutions in the 
United States above the secondary grade. 
But I gave up the task, first, because the 
information about free tuitions is absolutely 
unobtainable, and second, because many 
scholarships cannot be said to be church aid. 
Free tuitions are not reported by colleges, 
and in some instances care is taken that the 
number granted may not become known. 
Scholarships in Princeton, Brown, Yale — are 
they or are they not to be included in what 
the churches do for education? Since I 
didn’t know, I decided to give my data in 
detail, and for the most part according to 
religious bodies. There are three hundred 
and fifty thousand students in classical and 
professional schools above the secondary 
grade. I talked with half a dozen men in 
position to know at least something about 
the matter, and the consensus of opinion was 
that about one in seven — or fifty thousand 
—of these is receiving instruction without 
the payment of tuition fees. The number of 
scholarships and fellowships in all institu- 
tions is placed at not above five thousand, 
but it has been impossible to arrive at the 
annual total value of them. This much, 
however, is known: While American men 
and women are giving vast sums to endow 
colleges, far more than are men and women 
in England, the number of free tuitions, 
scholarships and fellowships here does not 
compare with the number offered by English 
institutions. Which is the better condition? 
Some English educators have been saying 
recently that the American plan is the better 
one. 

In the first place it may be said that the 
young person who comes from a church 
family, or who himself belongs to some 
church, stands a better chance of getting 
educational assistance than does the young 
man who is in no way connected with any 
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This is not because churches 


religious body. 
help only their own, but because most of the 
colleges require beneficiaries to be members 


of some religious denomination. First put- 
ting enough thought into his plans to make 
them tolerably clear in his own mind, the 
young man possessed of an educational ambi- 
tion should go to his pastor. In a rapidly 
increasing degree pastors of churches are 
coming to be administrators of trust funds. 
Members of their congregations, anxious 
to make the best use of their money, are 
placing it in the hands of their pastors. The 
plan is a good one. The pastors of churches 
are, as_a rule, sufficiently in touch with 
educational institutions to give information 
concerning the opportunities they afford, and 
sufficiently conversant with the capabilities 
of their young parishioners carefully and 
intelligently to advise them upon the best 
course to follow. 

Rectors of Protestant Episcopal parishes 
and pastors of Congregational churches, 
especially in the large cities, are coming to 
handle educational funds in increasing 
amounts. In rare cases they go outside 
their own congregations to find young per- 
sons who seem worthy of assistance. One 
New York rector whose ordained staff num- 
bers seventeen, gets almost all of his recruits 
by educating them, including in some cases 
the college course. Generally, however, 
pastors who assist students confine their aid 
to members of their own congregations. 

From available data it would appear that 
Methodists, of all the religious bodies, do 
most for students and are least restricted 
as to conditions. This showing may be 
apparent only, as no other body so concen- 
trates its educational aid. Methodist data 
is therefore more readily obtainable than 
any other. The Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion makes loans, never gifts, to young men 
preparing for the ministry, to young men 
and women preparing for missionary service 
and to those aiming to do some form of 
Christian work. Loans are made only to 
members of the Methodist Church, who are 
actually in attendance at some Methodist 
school, who have the personal recommenda- 
tion of their quarterly conference and who 
possess other necessary qualifications. The 
board also announces that as its funds are 
limited, the right is reserved to discriminate 
in favor of the most deserving, the most 
promising and those most probable to be 
prompt in repayment. 

To students below the college grade the 
loan limit is fifty dollars; to those in college 
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grades one hundred dollars per year, and the 
limit to one person is five hundred dollars. 
Since 1873 nearly ten thousand students 
have been aided. Very few receive as much 
as fifty dollars per year, and in not one case 
in fifty has the five hundred dollar limit been 
reached. Six per cent notes are taken, but 
under certain conditions the interest is 
remitted for two years after the borrower 
leaves school. About eight hundred new 
borrowers receive aid each year, and the 
total number now being assisted is a few 
under two thousand. No security or endorse- 
ment is required on the notes, and it has 
been found that practically all of the bor- 
rowers conscientiously keep their obligations. 
The board has losses in exceptional cases and 
by deaths, and expects so to have, but very 
rarely does it find borrowers seeking to 
escape repayment of loans. 

Baptists have no general society for the 
aiding of students. They have instead, affili- 
ated with their seminaries, local societies 
that raise money in the churches and give, 
not loan, the same to students for the minis- 
try. ‘There is a society affiliated with New- 
ton Seminary, that reaches the churches of 
New England; one each with Rochester and 
Colgate, that reach the churches of the 
middle states, and one with the theological 
school of Chicago University, that reaches 
the churches of the west. Baptists of the 
south have a similar society that labors for 
students in the seminary at Louisville. In 
Rhode Island there is a society that assists 
students in Brown University. Little help 
has ever been afforded by Baptist organiza- 
tions to men not studying for the ministry. 

Churches governed by the Presbyterial 
system, viz: the four Presbyterian and the 
two Reformed, make provision through 
their boards of education to assist students 
who intend to enter the ministry, and if any 
of those aided do not enter that calling they 
are expected to pay back, with interest, 
the money that has been advanced to them. 
The aim is to supplement the resources of 
the student, under the obligation involved 
in a demand of the church that a certain 
scholarship standard shall be attained. The 
success attending this method is claimed to 
be remarkable. In four principal seminaries 
of the Presbyterian Church North the per- 
centage of graduates last year was eighty- 
five to ninety-four. Apart from the regular 
boards there are not a few persons who 
interest themselves in individual, students. 
So far as can be learned there is little 
loaning. Generally the amounts are given 
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without condition. Since 1891 no fewer than 
nine thousand students have been assisted. 
Colleges that can be classed as Presbyterian, 
though not under the control of the general 
assembly, offer many scholarships. Condi- 
tions attached to them vary, and can be 
learned by applying directly to the colleges. 
The .Rev. Edward B. Hodge, D. D., corre- 
sponding secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, gives me in response to my 
inquiry what he calls another form of student 
aid, and mentions the college at Parkville, 
Missouri, as an illustration: 


‘* Indigent students are there admitted to what is 
called the ‘family.’ They have not only free tuition, 
but also free board. They are expected, however, to 
assist for a specified number of hours each day at the 
farm work, shop work, in the quarry and at the lime- 
kilns. Contributions from friends of the unique institu- 
tion make possible the success of the scheme.’’ 


Surely that is student aid which helps to 
bring colleges into existence, and to maintain 
them at a high standard, clearing them from 
debt and endowing them, to the end that 
tuition fees may be put at the lowest possible 
figure. The Presbyterian Board of Aid for 
Colleges, organized in 1883, has helped to 
locate and found, and is now helping to 
sustain and endow schools and colleges in 
twenty-six states, and has cleared from debt 
all of its aided institutions save two. Its 
receipts are nearly two hundred thousand 
do!lars a year, all of which goes, in the form 
indicated, to student aid. 

The Congregational Education Society 
exists for the double object of aiding students 
and planting, sustaining and endowing col- 
leges and academies. Students must be 
candidates for the Congregational ministry, 
and the annual appropriation to any one 
student may not exceed seventy-five dollars. 
If graduates should not enter the ministry 
they are expected to repay the amounts 
received by them and practically all do so. 
The number of aided students has been as 
high as three hundred and twenty-one, but 
was last year only one hundred and sixty- 
two. To them nearly nine thousand dollars 
was granted last year. Seven colleges and 
fifteen academies were assisted during the 
year, the total given them having been 
eighty-eight thousand dollars in even figures. 

Apart from aid afforded by rectors of 
parishes, Protestant Episcopal bishops find 
means of helping students, especially those 
whom they wish to have become priests in 
their dioceses. Instead of one general 
Episcopal society, there are several that 
aid students; some of them are interested in 
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particular schools, and others are general in 
their benefactions. There is an Evangelical 
Education Society, and a Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry. There is also the 
Association for Promoting the Interest of 
Church Schools, Colleges and Seminaries. 
The two first aid individual students by direct 
gifts, and the beneficiaries must be 
candidates for holy orders. The last named 
helps all church schools possible, whether 
theological or secular in their instruction. 

Universities affiliated with the Episcopal 
Church, and those where Episcopal traditions 
prevail, such as Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Trinity and others, have several hundred 
scholarships. Pennsylvania has many remitted 
tuitions because of its state and city connec- 
tions. Trinity College has forty-eight schol- 
arships, the income from which varies from 
twenty dollars to six hundred dollars a year. 
The earlier established scholarships at Trinity 
are awarded to students for the ministry, 
but the later and more valuable ones are 
given without this condition. Hobart Col- 
lege has fifty scholarships and the University 
of the South, younger in foundation, about 
thirty, besides a number of free tuitions 
allowed to worthy students. 

Disciples of Christ confine their aid to 
candidates for the ministry; and, apart from 
what individual churches do in a direct way, 
they only loan their funds. There is a Bur- 
nett fund, administered by the Ohio Christian 
Missionary Society. There is a Kentucky 
Educational Fund and a Christian Educational 
Board, which has in its plan the creation of 
a fund for the instruction of young people 
for religious work, not of necessity those 
preparing for the ministry. Rev. B. L. 
Smith, corresponding secretary of the Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, in a letter to me, 
says that in his judgment ‘‘ the loan element 
is an essential thing to maintain the standard 
of manhood necessary for the successful 
ministry.’’ 

Roman Catholic churches do much for 
student aid. Omitting the parochial schools, 
which number thirty-two hundred ih the 
United States and in which millions of dollars 
have been invested, there are one hundred 
and thirty-three institutions calling them- 
selves colleges and universities. I say calling 
themselves, because a proportion of them, 
notably some of those maintained by the 
Jesuits and the Christian Brothers, have been 
declared by Harvard and other university 
senates, to be not keeping their curricula up 
to collegiate standards. Almost all of these 
colleges are controlled by orders, communi- 
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ties or congregations, and student aid is 
distributed through them. Franciscans and 
some other orders educate lay as well as 
clerical students, but all are required to 
serve the church, if they receive aid in any 
form. The Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, representing an outlay of two million 
dollars, is to be further endowed to the extent 
of two million dollars, provided Archbishop 
Keane succeeds in his undertaking to raise 
that sum. Monsignor Conaty, the university 
rector, showed me over the substantial build- 
ings, and explained to me the nature of the 
Holy Cross, the Paulist and other affiliated 
houses of study. Returning to the rectory, 
recently built because the monsignor felt he 
could not endure dormitory life, he stopped 
in the walk, faced me and said: 


** Speaking in the broadest sense and including all, 
the churches have made it possible for any person of 
grit and ability to secure, in this day, that amount of 
mental training which we rather vaguely call a college 
education, whether such person have or have not a dol- 
lar at command. The churches have made a condition 
which never before obtained in the history of the world, 
and perhaps not in any other country in so large a sense 
as in the United States.’’ 


Two paragraphs in the address made by 
President Hadley when he took up the bur- 
dens of Yale, have set college trustees and 
church student aid trustees to talking about 
methods as they never talked about them 
before. The former have been holding rather 
tenaciously to the tuition fees, save in a few 
cases, under the argument of necessity and 
of student self-reliance and independence; 
and the latter have been giving, rather 
promiscuously it must be confessed, the 
benevolences of the churches to those who 
professed to have a calling to the sacred 
ministry. The two paragraphs were: 


‘* Tuition should be remitted with the utmost freedom 
to those who maintain a respectable standing in col- 
lege. Such tuition should be either earned by service 
or regarded as a loan—a thing to be paid ultimately, 
unless death intervene. By establishing a system of 
such repayment, the college can give aid far more 
universally than it now does, could perhaps lower the 
tuition fees in general and could avoid a system of 
fraud which is at present practiced to some extent on 
our colleges. 

‘* All scholarship aid beyond the tuition fees should be 
distinctly in the nature of a prize, or a payment for 
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services rendered. I am aware of the difficulties of 
putting such requirement into. effect, but that it isa 
desirable goal there appears to be no doubt. Remuner- 
ation rather than pauperization should be the principle 
underlying student aid.’’ 


President Hadley discusses a possible system 
of employment, and his theory —he puts 
forward nothing specific — has been endorsed 
everywhere. Against it there have been 
brought, however, the action and experience 
of the national government in training stu- 
dents at West Point and Annapolis, and of - 
the Roman Catholic Church, in its great 
number of diocesan seminaries, in educating 
men for the priesthood. In these instances 
men receive beneficiary educational aid with- 
out obligation to repay in money. The effect 
is assuredly not pauperization in any of these 
cases. Interviewed on this point, Secretary 
McDowell, of the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion, said that Protestant churches have no 
such control over the subsequent life and 
actions of beneficiaries as has the national 
government over graduates of West Point 
and Annapolis, or as has the Roman Catholic 
Church. There is a sense in which the cases 
cited would seem to disprove President 
Hadley and the Protestant contention, but 
the difference in postgraduate control of the 
beneficiaries is sufficient, in his judgment, to 
make all of the difference. 

Since it is impossible here to give a list of 
agencies for student aid, the young man and 
young woman who seek a college training 
should consider well the remarks of Mon- 
signor Conaty and take courage. They 
should note that the largest of student aid 
organizations learns by experience that less 
than fifty dollars a year is a sufficient sum, 
on the average, to make the impossible 
possible. A sum so moderate ought to be 
within the power of almost any one to 
secure, either by earning and saving it, or 
through a loan secured by one’s own efforts. 
Your pastor is the best person, outside your 
parents, to advise with. Whether you look 
to a church aid that is organized, or seek to 
arrange matters on your own account, 
remember that it is the church member, not 
the non-churchman, who is most inclined to 
use his money for up-lift purposes. 
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From the painting by Jules Breton, 
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BY RAIL TO PEKING. 
BY MARY H. KROUT. 


ROM the exaggerated accounts of 
Chinese progress which we hear in 
the United States, the newly-arrived 
American expects to travel from one 
end of the empire to the other with 

the convenience and luxury to which he has 

been accustomed at home. There are many 
new maps that make a creditable showing of 
railway lines, and it is something of a shock 
to learn that, for the most part, they have 
been merely surveyed, and, aside from this, 
upon most of them not a stroke of work has 
been done. In the whole great empire with 
its two thousand miles of coast-line, and 
its area of more than one million square 
miles there were in November, 1899, but 

439 miles of completed railway. The most 

important— that from Tien-Tsin to the 

capital — has been in operation but two years. 

When one inquires in San Francisco as to 
the most convenient route to Peking, it is 
well to know that the encouraging statement, 

** You can go by rail to the city gate,’’ should 

be very freely interpreted. It is the truth, 





but not the whole truth. Leaving the 
comfortable mail steamers that ply between 
Hengkong and San Francisco at Shanghai, 
you have still before you a voyage of four 
days and four nights; and this not over the 
calm Pacific, but across the Yellow sea, 
lashed with typhoons from July to September, 
and as rough as five hundred miles of con- 
tinuous English channel, at intervals, during 
the remainder of the year. From the first 
of December until March, navigation is closed 
altogether, and the belated traveler who has 
not left Peking before the coastwise steamers 
are laid off, finds himself a prisoner there, or 
able to reach the south only by cart or litter 
—a slow, expensive and painful mode of 
traveling, even in favorable weather. It 
necessitates an enforced patronage of Chinese 
wayside inns, which are freezing cold, dark 
and badly ventilated, and swarming with 
every species of vermin that prey upon the 
human being. Therefore, when one goes to 
Peking by rail, it really means that five hun- 
dred miles of the journey, taking Shanghai 














for the starting point, are made by steamer; 
twenty miles by one short line from Tong-ku 
on the north bank of the Pei-ho river, and 
then by rail from Tien-Tsin to Peking. But 
here there is another disappointment in store 
for the unenlightened; the station at the 
terminus is not within but without the walls, 
and from here to the gate of the Chinese 
city —the outer circle of the four-fold capi- 
tal—the distance is traversed either by 
electric cars or by jinrikisha — both innova- 
tions of very recent date. From the termi- 
nus of the electric line to the hotel, within 
the second wall, in the Tartar city, one may 
proceed by jinrikisha, on the back of a don- 
key, by mule litter, if one can be obtained, 
or, as a last resort, by a Peking cart. This 
vehicle is not recommended to the unsea- 
soned, or to one who has not time subse- 
quently to nurse his bruises and contusions. 
The vehicle is a sort of abbreviated dray, the 
tires of the heavy wheels five inches in 
width, the covered bed resting solidly on the 
heavy axle-trees with nothing to break the 
appalling jar when the wheels drop into ruts 
three feet deep, or go crunching over stones 
that would wrench an ordinary cart to 
pieces. 

This is a somewhat lengthy preface, but 
it is offered frankly that there may be a 
clear understanding as to what constitutes 
so-called railway travel in China — the various 
expedients that must still be utilized to set 
one down safely at any desired destination — 
and this, too, over the more frequented 
routes of travel. 

With only a glimpse of Shanghai, its pleas- 
ant Bund, fine streets and stately buildings, 
M , my traveling companion, and I, 
were urged to waste no time, but to start 
north while the pleasant weather lasted. At 
that moment it was raining in torrents, but 
the suggestion referred not to Shanghai but 
to Peking. The change from the clean, 
comfortable ship, in which our long voyage 
had been made, to the cramped quarters in 
the uncleanly little coastwise steamer — one 
of an English line that plies between 
Shanghai and Tien-Tsin—taxed both our 
patience and our fortitude. The beds were 
as hard as a pavement, the vessel swarmed 
with dull, incompetent servants, but the food 
was fairly good, and the officers were the em- 
bodiment of kindness and courtesy. 

After we had taken on our cargo of rice 
and crockery amidst the shrieking and howl- 
ing of an army of coolies, we steamed down 
the Shanghai river to the Woosung bar where 
we lay at anchor until high tide, when we 
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could cross without running aground. From 
Shanghai to the Woosung bar is a distance 
of fifteen miles, passengers from the large 
steamers being transferred in lighters — 
another fact known to few new arrivals, who 
have been deceived by maps which represent 
Shanghai as situated immediately upon the 
sea. Our passengers very fairly represented 
the cosmopolitan character of the foreigners 
who are now crowding into China. There 
was the fair-haired French wife of a Tien- 
Tsin mandarin with her four French-Chinese 
children, a party of government officials 
from Argentine Republic on a tour around 
the world, two Italian naval officers from an 
Italian man-of-war anchored off Wei-hai-wei, 
a German merchant looking after his inter- 
ests in Ning-po, an American agent for a 
New York life insurance company ; an English 
—— and two Scotch residents of Tien- 
sin. 

Flowing hundreds of miles through soft 
alluvial soil, the water of Chinese rivers is 
stained with mud, and, as in the case of the 
Yang-tse, the waters of the ocean are also 
darkly colored. The accumulation is 
carried out beyond the mouth of the large 
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streams, forming a bar which is a constant 
menace to traffic and a barrier to all but the 
smaller vessels. We were prepared, there- 
fore, for the inevitable, upon reaching the 
Pei-ho, and were advised to be up early, in 
readiness for the launch which would be 
alongside at half-past five. The turmoil of 
discharging cargo began several hours 
earlier than this, and, as further sleep was 
impossible, we arose, dressed, and finished 
the left-over packing long before daylight. 
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Breakfast was served, fortunately, as we 
must otherwise have eaten native food, or 
fasted the remainder of the day, and as we 
sat at the disorderly table we were compen- 
sated by a sunrise that must remain long in 


our memories of China. The gulf of Pechili 
was as smooth as glass and of a pale sapphire 
hue; the sky was of the same faint blue, 
except along the eastern horizon which 
glowed like a clear flame. As it brightened 
momently the sun rose slowly, a crimson, 
brazen ball, between the dark sails of two 
junks lying at anchor, its splendor thrown 
into relief by the shadowy outlines on either 
hand. 

The launch was nothing more than an un- 
gainly barge, furnished with a small engine 
and steering apparatus. We scrambled over 
the side of the steamer, which we were only 
too glad to quit, and bestowed ourselves as 
best we might among our miscellaneous 
luggage. Just as we supposed we were off, a 
spirited altercation arose—if such a term 
could be applied to a furious scolding 
administered the Chinese comprador in charge, 
who was about to depart leaving behind him 
four out of fourteen sacks of mail for Peking 
and the northern provinces. That many of 
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the documents were important letters to the 
various legations at the capital, was of no 
consequence to the oriental mind. 

‘You do this every time,’’ shouted the 
angry officer. ‘‘ You have been here two 
hours and more—time to have taken off 
forty mail-sacks, yet you leave these, as if 
they were of no consequence. I’m tired of 
it, and I shall report you. You shall go.’’ 

The only reply was an obsequious smile, 
the Chinese official wondering, no doubt, why 
‘*the foreigner’’ should excite himself in 
such a manner over so small a matter. 

From the point where our vessel was 
anchored to the mouth of the turbid Pei-ho 
was a distance of seventeen miles — a de- 
lightful sail that calm and beautiful morn- 
ing; but which, in the open launch, in rough 
weather, must have been attended with diffi- 
culties, of which being drenched to the skin 
was the least. Flocks of wild ducks flew 
overhead, their graceful flight pictured with 
delicate distinctness against the morning 
sky; and gulls circled round us uttering their 
sharp, half-articulate cry. At first no land 
was to be seen, but as we steamed rapidly 
toward the mouth of the river, which we 
were to ascend for several miles, the coast- 

















line was revealed, gradually becoming more 
and more distinct. There appeared a stretch 
of yellow-green reeds, then the mud walls of 
the fortress which guards the entrance, and 
finally a clear view of official residences and 
all the surroundings of a military garrison. 
The Gulf of Pechili, in this region, was the 
scene of several naval encounters between the 
Chinese and Japanese in the late war. Two 
or three Chinese gunboats were lying at 
anchor with a number of well-equipped 
modern torpedo-boats farther up stream. 

The Pei-ho, like the lower course of the 
Yang-tse, was yellow with mud. The shores 
were low and so fringed with giant reeds 
that no view could be obtained of the coun- 
try beyond. Here and there were squalid 
villages which, when the wind blew from 
their direction, were literally a stench to the 
nostrils. The houses were of adobe, with 
rounded roofs made of thatch—mud and 
grass plastered thickly over a frame-work of 
reeds. From the chimneys of a few the 
smoke of coal fires ascended ; and, in several, 
the windows were furnished with panes of 
glass instead of paper, a sign of prosperity 
and of progress in China, as great as the 
most advanced radicalism would be in the 
United States. The children were naked, 
and many men were unclad to the waist, 
while the women in their gorgeous coats and 
trousers of blue and scarlet seemed to have 
appropriated an undue portion of the village 
clothing. 

The landing-stage at Tong-ku was as 
primitive as possible—two or three boards 
laid across one of many dismantled junks 
hauled up along the bank. There was 
another scramble, a rather risky jump, an 
uncertain tip-toeing across: the planks, a 
climb up the steep bank and there you were! 
breathless, a little disheveled, but thankful 
for any sort of bridge that had carried you 
over. Nosooner were the passengers landed 
than they were surrounded by coolies, shout- 
ing and gesticulating, and it was only the 
man of firm mind and a strong hand who 
could prevent the division of his bags and 
parcels amongst the importunate hordes. 
We chose those who seemed the most harm- 
less and the least villainous, and followed 
them through the dusty street to the station, 
which, fortunately, was not far off. 

We had been in a state of nervous appre- 
hension since daybreak, fearing that the 
train—our only means of reaching Peking 
that morning — might have gone without 
waiting for the mails —a trifle not likely to 
disquiet the mind of the easy-going authori- 
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ties. In the event of such a mishap, we 
would have been forced to remain on board 
the steamer until the following morning, as 
there was but one express train daily to 
and from Peking. However, we were cheered 
first by the smoke of the engine, then by a 
view of the train itself waiting the arrival 
of its passengers and the troublesome mail- 
sacks. M deposited me in the first- 
class carriage, and then ran across to the 
station to buy the tickets. 

Whatever may have been their prejudices, 
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the Chinese had promptly availed themselves 
of the western mode of travel, the third- 
and second-class carriages of the long train 
being crowded. And what a motley assem- 
blage! The scenes around us would have 
furnished material for an opera bouffe without 
compare — an opera of exaggerated oriental- 
ism — without its odor. The third-class 
carriages were open at the sides, much like 
American street-cars; the second-class were 
somewhat more enclosed — and every seat was 
occupied. Even what we call box cars were 
utilized by the passengers, for it was what, 
in railway parlance, is called a ‘‘ mixed 
train.’’ The people—men and women— 
did not represent the very poor who could 
not afford the cost of even a third-class 
ticket — but the well-to-do ; merchants, farm- 
ers, and petty officials. There were few 
who were not well clad, and some who were 
resplendent in garments of rich brocade and 
silk and the fine woolens which are manu- 
factured nowhere but in China. It is a mat- 
ter of some wonder to the foreigner to see 
how commonly silk, heavily ornamented with 
the richest embroidery, is worn by men as 














well as women. Trousers of pale blue silk 
which were protected by coverings of gray 
cotton seemed to be a favorite fashion. 
Many of the men were bare-headed and, 
strolling up and down the platform, shaded 
their eyes with wide-spread paper fans which 
they thrust in the collar of their coats, at 
the back, when the Chinese conductor shouted 
the Chinese equivalent of ‘‘ all aboard.”?” A 
mighty eating and drinking was going on; 
for, in this particular, the Chinese fairly 
rival our English kinsmen. Every one had 
supplied himself with food, rice and the 
accompanying salt-fish and meat with which 
it is always eaten, and tea which was some- 
times drunk and sometimes poured over the 
rice mixture. The whole was shoved into 
the mouth with chop-sticks, the bowl held 
close to the lips. 

Our first-class carriage resembled an 
American carriage in its general principles, 
but its exact counterpart we had never seen. 
In each compartment, two wooden seats, 
unfurnished with cushions, faced each other. 
We learned that when the road was first 
built cushioned seats had been furnished, but 
owing to the untidy habits of the Chinese 
they had to be abandoned. Into the com- 
partment all but the large and heavier lug- 
gage was also carried, and our assortment 
included one large steamer trunk, a plethoric 
English ‘‘ hold-all,’’ one dress-suit case, two 
bags and various parcels and bundles. Each 
passenger is allowed three hundred pounds of 
luggage on the liberal Chinese railways —-a 
liberality that will probably be curtailed later. 

The hawkers going up and down, past the 
carriage windows,—windows of clumsy 
design and supplied with rough blinds —were 
vendors of strange wares which they urged 
upon you with noisy parleying. There were 
hideous toy pigs with pendulous ears and tail 
that moved, and which squeaked when they 
were squeezed; trays of watermelon, the 
meat red as blood, or deep yellow with a rind 


as thin as an orange; lucious grapes; small ° 


juicy Peking pears; richly colored but flavor- 
less Chinese apples, with cakes and sweets 
that could have tempted none but the Chinese 
palate. There were to be had, however, 
chestnuts that were sweet and wholesome, 
evenly roasted after the Chinese fashion — 
not over a fire, but in a kettle filled with hot 
sand stirred constantly with a long ladle. 
The chestnuts appealed especially to the 
** foreigners,’’ as they call all Europeans and 
Americans, and the chestnut trade throve. 
My neighbors across the aisle were two 
dainty ladies — one attired in blue linen, the 
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other in silk and black brocaded tissue. 
Their purple-black hair was elaborately 
dressed, and ornamented with jeweled pins 
and pink artificial flowers. One was a 
‘* bound-foot ’’ woman ; the other had escaped 
the cruel disfigurement. The Manchurians, 
to which the imperial family belong, do not 
bind the feet, and the fashion set by the em- 
press has been followed by many Chinese in 
Peking and its vicinity. These little ladies 
smiled, and spoke in their own unintelligible 
language, with an effort to be amiable and 
polite. They even crossed the aisle and 
made me understand that they would like to 
look out of the window which, on my side of 
the carriage, was next to the station. I 
gladly made place for them, and, when their 
curiosity was gratified, they went back to 
their own seat. The servant who had accom- 
panied them took his leave, and they then 
proceeded to bargain with the chestnut 
vendor. There was very soon a dispute over 
something, for they became greatly excited, 
and one of them brandished her English 
umbrella with astonishing vigor. They 
poured forth a stream of shrill, voluble Chi- 
nese, without the slightest expression of ill- 
temper on their placid countenances. 

‘* It is a good thing that you do not under- 
stand Chinese,’’ said M ** their 
language is dreadful.’’ 

Bad language from such dainty, pictur- 
esque creatures! I would as soon have 
charged a pair of birds with profanity. It 
was, however, another evidence, so far as I 
was concerned, of the bliss of ignorance. 
When the train finally started, we trundled 
along over the badly ballasted line at the 
rate of about twenty miles an hour. Noth- 
ing could have been more monotonous and 
dreary than the country through which we 
were passing. It stretched away to the 
horizon an unbroken plain, with a few stunted 
willows here and there, the scanty crops 
scorching and withering in the fields from 
the drought that had continued unbroken for 
three months. And there were graves, 
graves, graves— everywhere, mounds and 
hillocks by the wayside and in the fields — 
the whole melancholy land was one vast 
burial-ground. No wonder that the Chinese 
have such a dread of ghosts; and no won- 
der, either, that European engineers have 
had such difficulty in securing right of way 
for the lines that have been surveyed, when 
the universal worship of ancestry is borne 
in mind, and the desecration of graves is 
considered a crime for which there is no 
atonement. Many of the graves gave a 
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ALONG THE WALL OF PEKING. 


pathetic evidence of the ineffectual struggle 
against sacrilegious encroachment; a low 
parapet of earth had been constructed 
around some of these mounds on the side 
next to the railway line, and on others loose 
stones had been placed. This had been done 
by the advice of the priests to counteract 
the evil influence of the railway. 

The railway employes were all Chinese — 
the engineer and stoker, and the conductor 
who presently collected the tickets. All 
wore their native dress; for, in this respect, 
the Chinese is very unlike the Japanese. 
The engineer wore a cloth cap which was 
only a compromise, since his queue was 
neatly wound around it. At Tien-Tsin many 
of the passengers left us, among them the 
French lady with her Franco-Chinese family. 
We had another contest with determined 
coolies, but tore away from them and 
presently found ourselves in the train bound 
direct for the capital. It was a vast im- 
provement over the line from Tong-ku, which 
was originally a little railway to the coal 
mines at Taiking. Here again engineer and 
stoker were Chinese; but there was a postal 
car in charge of an Englishman, which was 
furnished with wicker chairs and utilized 
as a smoking-car. The other carriages were 


very much like those used on Italian and 
German railways, with separate compartments 
opening into a corridor, and one large space 
at the end of the carriage fitted up some- 
what like a Pullman drawing-room car. 
There was a buffet, supplied with a large 
table at which tea was served, and fruit, 
cakes and tea could be ordered. We had 
taken the wise precaution to procure a supply 
of sandwiches before leaving the steamer. 
They had been prepared by the Chinese 
steward — tiny bits an inch square, but none 
the less appetizing, though one was not 
more than a good mouthful. 

The postal carriage, as this species of 
first-class carriage was called, was pro- 
nouncedly of English pattern, the seats 
upholstered in English tapestry, the curtains 
supplied with hangings of an approved 
British pattern, and the floor covered with an 
English carpet of crimson tapestry. More- 
over, the window-sill was on a level with the 
chin of a man of medium height, and nothing 
could. be seen unless one chose to stand. 

Our engine had a bad name; it had killed 
five men within a fortnight, or rather, five 
men, walking leisurely across the track in 
front of the moving train, had lost their 
lives. The most recent victim had been killed 
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only the day before, and the mangled corpse 
lay where it had fallen; no one dared touch 
it until the authorities had inquired into the 
cause of the man’s death, and this they 
might do within twenty-four hours or two 
weeks. The English had succeeded in build- 
ing the hated railway but they could not force 
the procrastinating Chinese to hold an in- 
quest or bury the dead until it suited their 
own convenience. 

Along the route I looked out and saw a 
small half-naked boy standing on tip-toe with 
his hands tightly pressed over the eyes of a 
camel, that the frightened beast might not 
see the smoking engine. It was a meeting 
of the extremes of occidental and oriental 
locomotion; but it was the camel that 
trembled. 

At noon we saw the remote outlines of the 
hills that half-encircle Peking. As we 
approached them more closely their volcanic 
origin became apparent, and, from a distance 
their slopes appeared to be quite brown and 
barren, destitute of grass or trees. In this 
peculiarity and in their sharp, irregular out- 
lines they bore a striking resemblance to the 
mountainous regions of the Hawaiian islands. 
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The land everywhere had been well cultivated. 
The farmers lived in small villages, their mud 
huts crowded together, either for protection 
or in accordance with the gregarious instincts 
of the people. Many of the residents of 
these villages walked three or four miles to 
their land. The crops were maize, broom- 
corn and millet, and as we approached the 
city vegetable gardens became numerous, 
cultivated with the success that usually 
repays the industrious Chinese gardener. 
Many of the beds devoted to the queer, 
elongated cabbages and plethoric egg-plants 
were ornamented with rows of pink and 
purple asters. The Chinese do not cultivate 
flowers, as the Japanese cultivate them, 
nearly every square foot of the land being 


‘devoted to grain or vegetables. 


Presently a prolonged whistle announced 
that we were approaching our destination. 
We had had fleeting glimpses of the outer 
walls of the city for some time, appearing and 
disappearing through the trees, which were 
more numerous than they had been elsewhere 
between Tong-ku and the terminus of the 
line. There was a final battle over our bags 


and parcels, and I walked into the station 
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until M could arrange for the transfer 
of the trunks to the hotel, for which he hired 
a Peking cart. While he was thus occupied 
I waited in the station, standing guard over 
the other luggage, and soon found myself 
surrounded by a crowd of nearly a hundred 
men, women and children. They regarded 
me, not in an unfriendly way, but with round 
unwinking eyes, noting every article of my 
attire, from my bonnet to my dusty boots. 
An old crone — the only person who forcibly 
thrust herself into notice, held out one skinny 
hand for alms and offered a few sticks of 
incense with the other. She refused to be 
shaken off until a Chinese, passing through 
the building, spoke to her sharply, evidently 
commanding her to desist. She obeyed at 
once. M joining me, we walked on 
through the building to the tram-car, wait- 
ing beyond the entrance. It was like an 
ordinary English railway station, with sepa- 
rate waiting-rooms for ‘‘ foreigners’’ and 
Chinese. The electrie cars were quite new 
and of the latest pattern. Both the motor- 
man and the conductor were Chinese in native 
dress. Their pride in being able to cope 
with the complicated European invention was 
very evident and quite amusing. At first 
the line was operated on principles of their 
own. There were three cars and, although 
a switch had been constructed, the three 
cars were run, one after the other, to the 
end of the line. There they all waited, to 
return at the proper time in the same 
order. The luckless passenger, if he missed 
his car through this peculiar arrangement, 
was forced to wait an hour until the three 
cars returned. After a while the motor- 
men learned the use of the switch, to the 
relief of his foreign patrons; it made very 
little difference to the Chinese, who are never 
in a hurry, and who are seldom harassed by 
any of the trivial accidents and delays that 
are so tryiag to European patience. 

As we were whirled rapidly toward the 
city gate we had another evidence of foreign 
innovation, and this was the spectacle of 
three or four well-dressed Chinese spinning 
along the dusty road on bicycles; one of 
them, to be sure, was riding a lady’s wheel, 
but of this he was supremely uncenscious, 
and it did not in the least interfere with his 
very un-oriental ‘‘ scorching.’’ One or two 





of their countrymen — our fellow-passengers 
in the tram-car— looked after the-cyclists 
very admiringly through their enormous 
glasses. 

Peking, as every reader knows, is a series 
of cities within cities, each enclosed with 
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walls and entered through gates which 
are closed at ten o’clock at night. The first, 
or outer wall, around what is called the 
Chinese City, is about twenty-three miles in 
circumference; the next, surrounding the 
Tartar City, has a circumference of about 
fifteen miles, and beyond this are the Im- 
perial City and, last of all, the Prohibited 
City. In the Imperial City are palaces of 
princes and high officials, while the imperial 
residence is within the Prohibited City to 
which few or no foreigners have access, 
except those belonging to legations, or who 
may come, on rare occasions, as special 
envoys from other nations. The imperial 
palaces may be recognized by their yellow 
roofs, while those of princes and officials are 
green; foreigners and common folk being 
content with gray —either the ancient tile 
or modern corrugated iron. At the terminus 
of the electric line we took jinrikishas—a 
mode of travel which is very comfortable 
over the good roads of Japan, but which, in 
Peking is a choice of evils— or rather a 
means of escaping the terrible cart. It has 
been introduced into Peking within the past 
few months, the city of nearly one million 
three hundred thousand inhabitants having 
now several macadamized streets. 

From the entrance of the imperial palace 
there is a succession of gates in a straight 
line through the four walls, and these are 
never opened except for the emperor. 
Ordinary humanity makes use of others to 
the right and left. All are surmounted by 
beautiful towers. Within the Chinese City 
the first view is of a wide, grassless space, 
like a vast, dusty brickyard, with footpaths 
along the walls and crowds of people passing 
to and fro. Here and there are flocks of 
goats and sheep offered for sale, or herds of 
shaggy ponies and donkeys. Through the 
center of this space is a causeway paved with 
great blocks of stone between which are deep 
ruts that the sweating jinrikisha man shows 
much skill in avoiding. On either side, much 
below the level of the paved highway, are 
roads along which rumble a procession of 
creaking carts, the driver sitting upon the 
shaft. When the front curtain is raised one 
may see Chinese families taking what would 
be the daily airing elsewhere, but which in 
Peking seems to be the daily dust bath. 
Evidently they do not fear it, though they are 
clad in silk and satin, their black hair decor- 
ated with silver pins, and a profusion of 
artificial flowers. At one point there isa 
bridge over a slimy stream; this is called 
the ‘‘ Beggars’ Bridge,’’ and it is thronged 
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by the class that have given it its name. 
At the entrance of the Chinese City are 
two fine structures — the Temple of Heaven 


and the Temple of Agriculture. Once a year 
the emperor goes up to the Temple of Heaven 
to pray to the Maker of the universe—a 
solemn ceremonial which has never been wit- 
nessed by any but the highest officials of the 
court. The old temple, with its balconies of 
marble terraced one above the other, burned 
a year ago, an omen of terrible calamity, but 
with more than usual Chinese expedition, it 
had been rebuilt. 

The Temple of Agriculture has been set 
apart for special petitions for rain, for favor- 
able weather and abundant crops. Here, 





HA-TO-MEN, OR GATE OF SUBLIME LEARNING. 


too, the emperor was accustomed to offer 
special prayers, and it was within the grounds 
that surround it that he broke the soil with 
the plough, a ceremony of great solemnity 
performed at the vernal equinox. 

On such occasions the streets along which 
the imperial procession passed were thickly 
covered with fresh, yellow earth, and en- 
closed on both sides, the entire distance, 
with screens of matting. By this means the 
imperial person was spared profanation by 
the common eye. As he was at the time of 
my visit in November last, a prisoner in the 
palace, and, no matter how powerful she 
may be, the function may not be delegated 
to the empress dowager, the prayers had to 
be either omitted or said by nobles assigned 
to this duty. Prayers for rain had been 
offered in the Temple of Agriculture, and 
no doubt the superstitious Chinese mind 
attributed their futility to the fact that it 
was a subordinate representative and not 
the unfortunate emperor himself, by whom 
the petitions were voiced. 

The chief retail street is within the Chinese 
City, and here the shops that line the way, 
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their entire fronts open to view, are sur- 
rounded with customers. Three-fourths of 
them are devoted to the sale of food —to 
sausages of more than questionable integrity, 
tripe, portions of animals not consumed by 
Americans or Europeans, cakes of flour cov- 
ered with sesame seeds — two of which con- 
stitute a child’s breakfast, shrimps and frit- 
ters of many varieties, frying in cauldrons of 
bubbling oil over little furnaces of brick that 
hold a handful of coal balls. These are coal 
dust mixed with earth, and molded into balls 
that weigh probably a pound each — a cheap 
and satisfactory sort of fuel. At the 
butchers’ stalls were tethered poor patient 
sheep and goats that were to be slaughtered, 
a little later, where they stood. Through 
the hum of voices came the chink, chink, of 
the coppersmith working at his little forge, 
making and mending tea-kettles; other shops 
were devoted to the sale of fabrics, to crock- 
ery and utensils of various sorts. Near the 
gate was a mound of sweet potatoes. 

‘* That is most of it‘ squeeze,’’’ M- 
remarked, by which he meant that the gate- 
keeper, true to the universal system that 
prevails everywhere in the empire, had exacted 
personal tribute from the farmers as they 
passed through. The mound represented no 
inconsiderable sum, for the gate-keeper dis- 
posed of it at retail and at a very satisfactory 
profit. 

Presently we passed several of the foreign 
legations, then the jinrikisha halted in front 
of a low arched door over which was inscribed 
the name of the hotel. It seemed a haven of 
refuge, after the rough voyage, the changes 
from train to train and jinrikisha. It had 
grave faults, as we were destined to discover 
very shortly, but it, at least, promised food, 
rest and shelter, and with this we were 
content. 

It may be charged that my title is mislead- 
ing, and that in the varied journey from 
Shanghai to the capital the railway plays 
apparently but a secondary part. It is the 
one important means, however, to a now 
attainable end, the first consideration of 
which was to overcome Chinese prejudice and 
opposition. The completion of the short line 
from Tong-ku to Tien-Tsin, and from Tien- 
Tsin to Peking is a firm assurance that the 
journey will be made, eventually the entire 
distance overland, and upon good roads of 
either American or English construction. 
But, when this is accomplished, a good deal 
of history will have been made, and the 
future of China will have been forecast by 
powers far removed from her own borders, 


























OUR NATION AND THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


BY GEORGE B. WALDRON. 


fea WOURTEENFOLD gain in a hundred 
i years is our nation’s record of for- 
eign trade. In 1800 we were send- 
ing out and receiving an average of 
one hundred and sixty million dol- 
lars a year. Now our annual exports 
and imports aggregate two thousand two 
hundred and fifty millions. Enormous as this 
expansion is, our growth of population is 
more rapid. Then five and one-third million 
people had an average foreign trade of 
thirty dollars each. Now seventy-seven mil- 
lion trade but twenty-nine dollars each. 
But how changed are the conditions! One 
hundred years ago we were a struggling 
nation, barren of manufactures, forced to 





and imports of the world, according to the 
latest available figures, exceed nineteen 
thousand million dollars. Of this Great 
Britain has three thousand four hundred and 
ninety millions, or eighteen per cent. Next 
follows Germany with about twelve per cent. 
Our own skare is less than ten per cent, and 
that of France eight per cent. Even that 
diminutive country, the Netherlands, with 
but one-fifteenth our population, falls little 
behind us, claiming seven per cent of the 
world’s commerce. The facts as to world 
trade can best be shown perhaps by the 
table on the next page which, for comparative 
purposes, takes the figures of 1897 and 1898. 
First appear the summaries by continents and 
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1800, One Hundred and 

Sixty Millions. PLATS L 
call upon the old world to supply a large 
part of our very necessities. Today practic- 
ally all our necessaries and most of our com- 
forts and luxuries are of home production. 
The nations of the world vie with one another 
for our surplus products. In the hundred 
years our average wealth per inhabitant has 
nearly quadrupled and our aggregate wealth 
has multiplied fiftyfold. With our one hun- 
dred thousand millions of wealth, we stand 
today the richest nation on the face of the 
earth. Great Britain has but three-quarters 
our wealth, France three-fifths and Germany 
only one-half. Yet these are the richest 
nations of the old world. We rank first, 
toa, in the value of our manufactures. 
Great Britain—a long second — produces 
less than half as much, Germany but a third, 
and France two-fifths as much. These three 
old countries together only slightly exceed us. 

First rank in the foreign trade of the 
world is yet to be won. There Great Britain 
still stands supreme. The combined exports 








1900, Two Thousand Two Hundred and Fifty Millions. 
GROWTH IN FOREIGN TRADE IN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


divisions and then in order of trade rank 
the world’s leading nations. Since the im- 
ports of one country are the exports of 
another, the world total represents the val- 
ues of goods twice reckoned. But for com- 
parative purposes this duplication may be 
ignored. 

Some very striking facts appear from this 
summary. Europe, with approximately one- 
quarter of the world’s population, has two- 
thirds ofits foreign commerce. Asia, which 
contains more than half the people of the 
earth, does but one-thirteenth of the inter- 
national trade. The foreign trade of Europe 
is far from being evenly distributed. The 
United Kingdom, Germany and France, which 
lead in volume, have together a population 
approximately equal to that of Russia, yet 
Russia’s imports and exports are but a 
twelfth as much. The little kingdom of 
the Netherlands has more than twice the 
trade of Russia, though its population is ex- 
ceeded twenty-fivefold. 
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Countries. 


North America 
South America 


Popelaticn. Imports. 
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Exports 
(Millions 
of dollars.) 


Total. Percentage 


Liitens Liiitions of total. 
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United Kingdom 
Germany 
UNITED STATES 
France 
Netherlands 
Belgium 

British Australia 
Austro-Hungary 


Italy 

British India and East Indies 
Switzerland 

Scandinavia 

British North America 


TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 


The Netherlands, indeed, lead the world 
in per capita trade, averaging two hundred 
and sixty-four dollars. With but five million 
people they stand fifth in commercial rank 
among the nations, and nearly equal the 
foreign trade of the entire continent of 
Asia. If our own nation traded as extens- 
ively in proportion to population, our com- 
merce would equal the entire foreign trade 
of the world. British Australasia, including 
Australia, stands second with one hundred 
and forty-four dollars per capita; then come 
Switzerland with one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and Belgium with one hundred 
and sixteen dollars. (Plate III.) 

Measured in trade according to population 
Great Britain, which leads the world in vol- 

ume, does three and a half 
times as muchas we. When 
we learn to trade equally 
well, our foreign commerce 
will exceed 
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sand millions. And this makes no allow- 
ance for future increase in our population. 
In 1895 our exports and imports of mer- 
chandise were at the lowest point. In six 
years since then we have made a gain of 
fully one-third, and the figures are still piling 
up. But we are yet behind Germany in 
total trade, and that country exceeds us by 
two-thirds on the per capita basis. France 
also exceeds us by a half on the same basis. 

In one respect our gains in foreign trade 
are noteworthy. Forty years ago our ex- 
ports of goods of our own manufacture were 
valued at forty millions, or about one-eighth 
of our entire exports. Twenty years later 
exports of our domestic manufactures had 
increased to one hundred and three millions, 
still only an eighth of our total. Today our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods approach three 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, or about 
thirty per cent of all our exports. (Plate IV.) 
To state the facts in another way, our ex- 
ports that represent the largest employment 
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PLATE Il, TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE OF LEADING COUNTRIES. 
(Figures give millions of dollars.) 
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Germany, $45.17. 
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of labor have increased nearly four times as 
fast as our population. 

As in colonial days, Europe continues to 
be the principal field for our foreign com- 
merce. Last year we received more goods 
from Europe than from all the rest of the 
world. And the like has been true, with 
rare exceptions, for many years. More than 
three-fourths of all our exports last year 
went to the European states, and in some 
recent years they have taken as high as 
eighty per cent. 

Great Britain, of course, leads in this 
trade. Last year we imported from that 
country goods to the value of one hundred 
and eighteen millions, which was a third of 
all our European imports. Our exports to 
her reached five hundred and twelve millions, 
or about fifty-five per cent of the goods sent 
by us to Europe. The previous year we sent 
England five hundred and forty-one millions, 
the high water-mark of our exports to that 
country. We are taking eighty-five millions 
a year from Germany, and sending her one 
hundred and fifty-five millions. France sends 
us sixty millions and receives in return about 
an equal value. Last year we sent more 
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goods to the Netherlands than to all South 
America and Asia. Whatever our gains in 
trade in the south and on the Pacific, we 
cannot afford to make them at the expense of 
our European trade. That is by far the most 
profitable part of our commerce. 

Next to Europe, our most important com- 
merce is with the countries of our own 
hemisphere. Last year our total imports 
from these countries aggregated one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine millions, or a little over 
half those from Europe. But of these im- 
ports about a sixth came from our neighbor 
on the north, and of the exports nearly a 
half went to the same people. South 
America sends us from eighty-six millions to 
one hundred and fifty millions a year, and 
takes about thirty-five millions in exchange. 
Fifty years ago we were taking from fifteen 
to twenty millions a year from South Amer- 
ica. Twenty years ago the imports had 
reached fifty-four millions. The highest 
point was reached in 1892 when they sent 
us one hundred and fifty millions. Since 
that date there has been a rapid falling off 
to the eighty-six millions of last year. Our 
exports to South America during the same 
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fifty years have risen from eight millions to 
thirty-five millions. 

To British North America we supply 60 
per cent of its total imports for consump- 
tion. To Mexico, equally near, we send but 
50 per cent. As the nations recede to the 
south the percentage diminishes. We supply 
only 37 per cent of the imports of Central 
America, 33 per cent of those of Columbia, 
27 per cent to Venezuela, 25 per cent to 
British Guiana, 17 per cent to Dutch Guiana, 
from 10 to 13 per cent to Brazil, Chili, 
Ecuador, and Peru, and from 5 to 6 per cent 
to Uruguay, Argentina and French Guiana. 
The difficulties of distance and nationality 
increase rapidly. 

Brazil, the leading country of South 


America both in area and population, buys 
more than twice as much from England as 
from us, and a quarter more from France. 











1900, Three Hundred and Fifty Millions. 





PLATE IV. GROWTH OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


OF MANUFACTURES. 


OUR NATION AND THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


Germany supplies but a fraction less than 
ourselves, and is gaining on us rapidly. The 
countries of Uruguay and Peru take seven 
times as much from Great Britain as from 
us; Chili four times as much; Argentina 
takes three times as much; Ecuador twice 
as much, and even Colombia a half more. 
Germany sends four times as much to Chili 
as we do, twice as much to Peru, and a half 
more to Uruguay. 

Of all the nearly fifteen hundred millions 
exports from the countries of North and 
South America, other than our own, we take 
30 per cent. Mexico sends us 53 per cent, 
Dutch Guiana 50, Venezuela 47, British 
Guiana 42, Colombia 36, Chili 16, Ecuador 
14, Uruguay 12 and Peru 8 per cent. Can- 
ada sends us 27 per cent of her exports. 

We are fond of calling South America our 
own field, but the markets of Europe are 
practically as near Brazil and other countries to 
the south as are our own (map, page 503). Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres are actually near- 
er to south European ports than to New York 
City. Add to this the fact that most of the 
carrying vessels are owned by European capi- 
tal, and it is not strange that those countries 
get the lion’s share of the South American 
trade. 

Prior to the late war the islands of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, under Span- 
ish ownership, had a consuming power of 
about ninety million dollars a year, while 
their exports averaged one hundred and 
twenty millions. Of the imports, Spain sup- 
plied forty millions and our own country 
twenty millions. Of their exports we took 
fully two-thirds. Cuba in her best years 
imported fifty millions, fully half of which 
was from Spain and only a third from the 
United States. She exported as high as 
eighty-three millions, of which only about a 
tenth went to Spain, while this country took 
fully four-fifths. Similar conditions of 
trade prevailed in Porto Rico. Of the six- 
teen million dollars imports, Spain supplied 
nearly a half and the United States but an 
eighth. Her sixteen millions of exports went, 
a third to Spain, and a quarter to this country. 

The Philippines before the war were of 
small commercial importance tous. Thecon- 
suming power of the islands was but ten 
millions a year, half of which was supplied 
by Spain. A fifth went from Great Britain. 
Our own share rarely exceeded one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The islands sent 
out an average of twenty millions a year, of 
which a third went to Great Britain, a quar- 
ter to Spain, and a fifth to the United States, 
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Under American protection the trade con- 
ditions of these islands are, of course, radi- 
cally changing. For the year ended June 30, 
1899, we sent to Cuba and Porto Rico 
twenty-one million dollars value of goods, 
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ended March 31, 1900, we exported to Cuba 
and Porto Rico more than during the entire 
previous twelve months. Our exports to 
the Philippines for the same nine months 
were two millions, twenty times as much as 
before the Spanish war. 





OUTH 
AMERICA 





Trade conditions in the 
Pacific are radically changing 
for this country. Twenty 
years ago Japan was import- 
ing twenty-five millions a 

4 year, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied fifty per 
cent and our own country 
but ten per cent. Today the 
imports of Japan reach one 
hundred and fifty millions, of 
which a quarter comes from 
Great Britain and a seventh 
from this country. Our ex- 
ports to Japan have increased 
twentyfold in twenty years. 
Since 1894 the improvement 
has been extremely rapid. 
During the same period the 
export trade of Japan has 
increased from twenty-five 
million dollars to eighty mil- 
lions, thirty per cent of 
which now comes to this 
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MAP OF COMPARATIVE TRADE DISTANCES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


which was nearly equal to our best figures 
before the war, and double the figures of the 
war period. Exports of the United Kingdom 
to the two islands have fallen from fourteen 
millions in 1890, to less than three millions 
last year. The trade of Spain has practically 
dropped off altogether. During nine months 


" country and only five per 

cent to Great Britain. We 
are taking about twenty-five millions a year, 
three-fifths of which is silk. 

Twenty years ago China’s imports averaged 
one hundred and fifteen millions a year, nine- 
tenths of which were supplied by the British 
empire. Today her imports are one hundred 
and fifty millions of which three-fourths are 























1880, Two Millions. 


PLATE V. 


1900, Fourteen Millions. 
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supplied by the British empire. Our share 
has risen from about two millions in 1880 to 
fourteen millions today. (Plate V.) While 
the British empire has scarcely increased its 
exports to China, ours have multiplied seven- 
fold. Japan sends nearly twice as much as 
we, and has been advancing with even 
greater rapidity. In 1880 China was sending 
out an average of ninety-five millions a 
year. Now she exports one hundred and 
fifteen millions. Then the British empire 
took five-eighths, now about one-half. Our 
imports from China have risen from ten 
millions a year in 1880 to twenty millions 
in 1900. 

A survey of the broad field of foreign 
trade makes it clear that the fighting ground 
is the southern half of our hemisphere and 
the awakening empires of the Pacific. Three 
years ago the trade expansion of the United 
States seemed confined chiefly to this hemis- 
phere. In the drama of world sovereignty 
playing on Chinese soil we were only specta- 
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tors. But suddenly the scene changed. 
Hawaii and the Philippines fell to us, and 
now we hold a vantage ground that forces 
us also to become actors in that drama. A 
cable under the Pacific and a canal connect- 
ing the two oceans are necessary to protect 
our empire and to foster our trade. And 
to both of these are pledged the credit 
and support of a hundred thousand mil- 
lions of wealth and nearly eighty million 
people. ; 

Next our ships must do their share of the 
carrying trade of the world. Fifty years ago 
we led there. One war destroyed our pres- 
tige, another promises to make the needed 
arousing to restore our sea glory. Not 
simply a navy that shall insure ample protec- 
tion the world over to every American citizen. 
That much we must have. But also mighty 
fleets of merchant vessels, twentyfold our 
present strength, to carry American goods 
under the American flag to the markets of 
the world. 


TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


faen PHERE are few persons in the United 
| States today who have not heard of 
| Tuskegee and Booker T. Washing- 
} ton. Nearly every one knows that 
<= ~Tuskegee is the name of a town in 
Alabama where there is a great school for 
colored young men and women, and that 
Booker T. Washington, the founder and prin- 
cipal of the school, is a colored man who was 
born a slave in Virginia. By his energy and 
perseverance he has not only built up a great 
educational institution, but by his ability and 
good judgment has come to be a recognized 
authority upon matters pertaining to his 
race. lIonce heard a colored preacher in a 
prayer with which he opened a great meeting 
in the opera house at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, at which Booker Washington was to 
speak, thank the Lord ‘‘ for having given 
the race a leader with such a consecrated 
character and so much practical common sense.” 
Not every one, though, is familiar with 
the most unique and one of the most impor- 
tant features of Tuskegee Institute, the 
great negro conference which assembles 
there each year, to which come hundreds of 
negro men and women from all over the 
south. I have attended the last four ses- 
sions of these conferences, and although in 






the course of my newspaper work I have been 
present at a great many public gatherings, 
I think these Tuskegee meetings are the most 
remarkable of any I have ever seen. The 
men and women who come to the Tuskegee 
conference belong to what may be called the 
older generation. Many of them were slaves. 
Few of them, even now, can read and write. 
They are the fathers and mothers of the 
pupils at Tuskegee, Hampton, Snow Hill and 
similar schools. They see their children 
learning many things which were denied to 
them, and they ask, ‘‘ Is there no chance for 
us?’’ The conference is Tuskegee’s attempt 
to answer this cry. I heard a grizzled old 
country negro preacher say in a prayer at 
one of the conference sessions, ‘‘ Oh Lord 
we want to thank Thee for this, our one day 
of schoolin’ in the whole year.’’ 

Tuskegee is the county-seat of Macon 
county. It is in the southeastern part of 
the state of Alabama, forty miles from Mont- 
gomery and one hundred and forty from 
Atlanta. It is on the direct line of the 
Southern railroad from New York to New 
Orleans, and is easily accessible. In 1880 
the legislature of Alabama appropriated two 
thousand dollars a year to establish a normal 
school for colored students at Tuskegee. By 











the advice of General Armstrong, of Hampton, 
Booker T. Washington, a young colored 
graduate of Hampton Institute, was hired as 
the principal of the new school. 

Mr. Washington found no conveniences 
provided for the school. On the 4th of July, 
1881, he gathered thirty untaught pupils 
into an abandoned negro church, and began 
his work. One of the pupils was a man fifty 
years of age, the pastor of one of the 
Tuskegee negro churches. From that small 
beginning Mr. Washington has built up a 
great school where now each year a thousand 
pupils are in attendance, taught by a faculty 
of nearly one hundred persons. The school 
owns twenty-five hundred acres of land, six 
hundred of which are tilled by student labor. 
There are nearly fifty buildings on the school 
grounds, many of them substantial brick 
structures of three or four stories, and all 
but three erected by the students themselves 
as a part of their education. They even 
made the bricks of which the walls are built. 
In addition to a thorough English academic 
education thirty practical industries — includ- 
ing farming—are taught by actual work, 
work so thoroughly undertaken that in the 
cases of quite half the students they earn 
money enough to keep themselves at the 
school. 

Nine years ago Mr. Washington, influ- 
enced by a desire to do something for the 
older people, established the negro confer- 
ence. Recently I asked him how he hap- 
pened to think to do this. He said: 

‘*T think that any one who takes the trouble to 
investigate the matter will find that the uneducated 
black man in the south, especially the one living in the 
country districts, has more natural common sense than 
the uneducated ignorant man of almost any other race. 

‘*T made up my mind that people who could see so 
clearly into their own condition, and could describe 
it so vividly as can the common farming class of col- 
ored people in the south, could be led to do a good deal 
towards their own betterment. This led me to call the 
first session of the Tuskegee negro conference, a 
movement through which I hoped to interest the older 
generation of colored people to the extent of putting 
them to work for their own elevation in some way 
which had not already been tried. 

** At first I sent invitations to about seventy-five 
farmers, mechanics, school-teachers and ministers to 
come and spend a day at Tuskegee talking over their 
conditions and needs. I was careful to explain that I 
did not want any one with cut and dried speeches, 
because I have noticed that when a man spends a great 
deal of time on the rhetoric of an address he has often 
very little time for the thought. To my surprise there 
came to this first meeting four hundred men and women 
of all conditions. That was the way the conference 
began. That was nine years ago.’’ 

There are often two thousand or more dele- 
gates in attendance now. At first the 
sessions were held in a rough temporary 
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building, because there was no one room at 
the school large enough to accommodate the 
audiences. Since the beautiful new institute 
church was completed the sessions are held 
in that. This building, which will seat 
twenty-four hundred persons, is a handsome 
structure of dark brick and granite. It is 
finished in beautiful native woods. The stu- 
dents did all the work, even to making the 
one million six hundred thousand bricks in 
the walls. One of the school’s instructors 
drew the plans. The substantial and artistic 
pews were made in the school’s wood-work- 
ing shop after a pattern designed by one of 
the students. The electric-lighting and 
steam-heating appliances were put in by 
classes of young men learning those trades. 
It was in this church that President McKin- 
ley spoke when he visited Tuskegee. 

There is no red tape at these conferences, 
and no time is lost in election of officers. 
The only officers are a committee of three 
who formulate a set of declarations which 
shall incorporate the spirit of the conference 
towards the subjects for discussion. Booker 
Washington presides, and keeps the meet- 
ings down to business. The men and women 
themselves are the speakers. Many make 
individual reports, but there are over two 
hundred and fifty local conferences scattered 
over the south, chiefly in the state of Ala- 
bama, which report to this central organiza- 
tion. The speakers report the condition of 
affairs in their own localities. They tell what 
has been done and what needs to be done. 
There is no glossing over of unpleasant facts. 
A spade is called a spade every time; but 
whenever there is cause for encouragement 
care is taken to bring this out also. At the 
last conference there was a.very animated 
discussion as to whether negro women in the 
south were inclined to waste time loafing 
around the stores and court-house of the 
towns when they should be at home, and if 
so, the reasons for this. Some of the speak- 
ers claimed that the women were obliged to 
come to town with their husbands to see 
that the latter did not spend for rum and 
tobacco the proceeds of the little crop they 
brought to market. Some one retorted that 
some of the women dipped snuff and smoked. 
A colored brother poured oil on the waters 
on the feminine side of the house, where 
there had been angry eyes snapping under 
turbans and tightly twisted white head-cloths, 
by saying, ‘‘I tell what it is, brothers. If 
you furnish your wives good homes, and 
enough to eat and wear in them, they’ll 
stay to home,’’ 
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A man from Tallapoosa county said that 
when he began work for himself he was so 
poor his wife had to buy the marriage 
license. Now he has property worth five 
thousand dollars. A woman reported that 
she was a widow who had worked out as a 
cook for twenty years. In this time she had 
saved money enough so that she now had a 
comfortable home of her own, and capital 
enough so that she ‘‘ farmed”’ three men 
each year. This meant that she furnished 
them money in the spring to rent land, buy 
fertilizers, supplies, and food for their fami- 
lies until the crop was harvested in the fall, 
taking a mortgage on the crop. This is the 
method in common use by the great number 
of small farmers of both races in the south 
who do not own their land. In reply to 
questions this woman said that she received 
fifteen per cent for the money invested. A 
discussion which followed showed that this 
was not a high rate at all, since many pres- 
ent were paying as high as twenty-five per 
cent. As a general thing it is safe to 
depend on the truth of the reports, because 
if they are not correctly made the person 
has only too good reason to fear that some 
one of his neighbors will rise and say, ‘‘ Dat 
ain’t so,’’ and then go on and prove it. The 
women are just as interested listeners as the 
men, and quite as entertaining speakers. In 
many localities the women have formed asso- 
ciations the members of which pledge them- 
selves not to wear any mortgaged clothing 
or eat any mortgaged food, in this way help- 
ing their husbands to get out of debt and to 
begin owning land. 

Unless one has attended several successive 
sessions of these conferences, as I have done, 
he cannot begin to understand how much 
cause for encouragement there is— how 
much improvement there has been. Out of 
the mass of strangely dressed, often untidy 
individuals, most of whom reported poverty 
and suffering, ignorance and discourage- 
ment, more or less incoherently — usually 
more—there is being evolved an earnest 
company of neatly clothed, respectable and 
self-respecting men and women who have a 
definite idea of what they want and how to 
obtain it. More and more men each year 
are being able to report that they are clear 
of debt and beginning to own land. The 
number — once to be counted on the fingers 
of one hand—of men who own more than 
one hundred acres of land may now be 
counted by dozens. J. C. Leftwich, a col- 
ored man of Montgomery county, who was 
one of the most earnest speakers at the 
* 
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conference of 1900, owns over a thousand 
acres of land, on which he is building a negro 
town. He has even had a negro appointed 
as postmaster. The conference urges, first 
of all, that the colored people own land, 
since only in that way can they escape 
the evils of the mortgage system, the 
great drawback to the success of the small 
farmer in the south. Each year homes 
are being improved, and the school year 
lengthened. 

One of the most successful local adjuncts 
to the conference is the ‘‘ hog union.’’ Most 
of the negro farmers in the south, if they 
raise any hogs at all, let them run wild in 
the woods to hunt their own feed. As a 
result they are thin as a paper-knife, and 
wild enough to need shooting when they are 
wanted. The conference teaches how much 
better it is to keep hogs shut up in a pen of 
rails and have the children gather acorns on 
which to feed them. A great many settle- 
ments have ‘‘ hog unions.’’ To join one of 
these a man must own at least one hog which 
he keeps shut up and fed, and then fattens 
and kills for home use. One great trouble 
with the farmers is that they will plant only 
cotton and then buy bacon and meal at ruin- 
ous prices. The conference argues against 
this. As one delegate put it: ‘‘ Don’t put 
all your ground into cotton. Raise your own 
vittles. That will help kill off the mortgage 
bug. Raise your own corn and bacon and 
*taters.’’ 

The practical nature of the topics discussed 
may be seen from the following circular, a 
copy of which, printed in the school’s print- 
ing-office, was given to each man and woman 
oa entering the building: 


THINGS TO REMEMBER AND PRACTICE DURING THE YEAR. 


1. Donot stand still and complain, but go for- 
ward — mere fault-finders accomplish little. 

2. If you have an immoral minister or teacher, get 
rid of him. 

3. It is wrong to keep your family in a house with 
but one room; have at least two rooms —three are 
better. 

4. Donot plant too much cotton, but more corn, 
peas, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, etc.; raise hogs, 
cows, chickens, etc. 

5. Do not mortgage your crop; if you have done so, 
go in debt just as little as possible. 

6. Pay off the old debt as soon as possible, and do 
not make another one. 

7. Keep out of law-suits. 
on Saturdays. 

8. Don’t waste money on excursions, whiskey, cheap 
jewelry and other things that can be done without. 

9. a home just as soon as possible. Begin 
buying one this year. 

10. A three-months school amounts to but little; 
extend the term to at least six months, by each one 
taxing himself 


Do not lie around town 











11. See that you treat your wife better than you 
did last year. 

12. Do not be deceived by emigrant agents. 

13. Give the lessons learned in these conferences 
to your neighbor. 

The last sentence gives the keynote of the 
conferences. They serve to carry out to 
thousands who cannot attend them the teach- 
ings of Tuskegee. Mr. Washington said at 
the last session : 
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will not be much tous except as we get something 
which we can carry back to our homes. What are you 
going to carry back home is the question I want to ask 
each one of you.”’ 

I think the most impressive testimony 
which I heard was that of Eli Jackson, a 
stalwart colored man who said: ‘“‘I own 
over a hundred acres of land which I have 
paid for after hard struggles. Now when I 


walk out of my home and over my plantation 
as far up as I can look is mine and as far 
down as I can dig is mine. Even the birds 
that fly over me are mine, and I intend that 
this land shall be mine as long as I live,’’ 

























** We have come together to compare notes. Be- 
fore the war only three could come together without 
the presence of a white man. Now we can have all 
the benefit which we can get from each other. We can 
get encouragement and inspiration, but the conference 
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Would you be a great artist? Pause, and think :— 
From your own eye’s light can you paint a pink, 

Or rose, and make it vital with the breath 

You draw? Or, from the pulsing of your soul, 

Can you indite a verse whose kingly whole 

Shall have a meaning, lo! to outlive death? 


Or, can you with a keen-edged blade, dipped in 
Your own life’s story, carve a statue fair, 
Breathing with joy and grief, and beauty rare,— 
A work of wonderment, such as shall win, 

As time rolls on, the wide world’s loud acclaim, 
And bring you — while you hear — immortal fame? 


Or, from your heartstrings, yea, your very own, 
Say, can you make a lyre, splendid and grand, 
And sweep it so that a most wondrous tone 
Shall speak from out its mystic portals, and 

All men shall listen, yea, in smiles and tears, 
Unto your music down through all the years? 


If so, be a great artist, with an aim 

Devoid of striving for mere gain, or fame. 

And work with might to pay the wondrous price. 
Yea, with fond reverence do your highest, best, 
And leave to God — while you toil on — the rest, 
Counting naught, naught too great for sacrifice. 


— George Newell Lovejoy 











OUT OF MUHLQUEEN’S ALLEY. 


BY AGNES LOUISE PROVOST. 


SJOWN in the narrow alley there was 
the noise of quarreling children, the 
| heavy voices of men in various stages 
of humor, the sharp gossiping of 
women, and foul words sprinkled 
in all with hideous frequency. The hot air 
reeked with odors of decaying vegetables 
and unbathed humanity, but Muhlqueen’s 
Alley was used to noises and smells, and 
would undoubtedly have missed them. The 
ugly fire escapes crawled like angular snakes 
up the dingy walls, and were hung through- 
out their length with a motley collection of 
rags, the platforms serving as refrigerators, 
garbage heaps and conservatories. Many of 
the windows behind them framed inquisitively 
protruding heads, staring idly into the 
hive below. This was the Alley’s Sunday 
afternoon. 

In one window two heads appeared close 
together, one a mop of bronze hair whose 
kinky curls straggled into shining eyes and 
half concealed the bloom of a little cheek 
bearing more than one of the hall-marks of 
the Alley. The other face had been scrubbed 
with commendable vigor, if not with skill. 
It was bright and shrewd and homely, and 
alert with interest in some absorbing topic. 

‘*T’ve had this job a month, Mamie, and 
the boss says in another, if I behave, I c’n 
have araise. He says I oughter go to night 
school and learn things. Maybe if I do he’ll 
let me learn to be an arch-i-tec’ like him. I 
ain’t goin’ to be no office boy all my life, I 
ain’t.”’ 

‘** You’ll be rich, won’t you?” suggested 
Mamie confidently, lifting her pretty baby 
face to his as he squared his shoulders with 
an important swagger. 

“*You bet I will. IT’ll run fer guv’nor, 
too. I’m goin’ to have big offices like the 
boss, and lots of clerks to do all my drawin’ 
an’ things fer me, an’ I’ll make big money. 
The boss heard me sayin’ that the other day, 
an’ he laughed an’ said I’d have to study 
like a terror, an’ he hoped I wouldn’t cut 
him out. He’s kinder fun when he ain’t too 
busy. Say, Mamie, you oughter see the car- 
riage he’s got! He’s one of the nobs, you 
bet!”’ 

**Like our landlord?’’ queried Mamie 
doubtfully, racking her bit of a brain for a 





sufficiently awesome comparison. 
hesitated, and frowned. 

‘*Naw,”’ he said finally. 
nob, Mamie. He’s just rich.”’ 

Already his young philosophy had digested 
this class distinction. He looked down at 
Mamie with an air of contented proprietor- 
ship. 

**Soon’s I make a pile of money we’re 
goin’ to be married, ain’t we?’’ 

‘“M’m,’’ she assented sweetly, too young 
to be embarrassed by personalities, and edged 
a trifle closer to her lordly protector. 
***N’en we'll go ’way, ’way off from here, 
won’t we, Davy?”’ 

“* You bet we will. Say, the boss’s wife 
an’ kid came to the office the other day. 
You’re heaps prettier than the kid, Mamie, 
but her face was so awful clean. Lemme 
wash yours.”’ 

It is venturing on a delicate subject to 
suggest washing a lady’s face, but Mamie 
assented dubiously, and the critical Davy 
was not quibbling over niceties of etiquette. 
With a tin pan of water and a doubtful rag 
fished from chaos, the embryo architect and 
future governor proceeded to scrub the pretty 
face with a well-meant energy that caused 
his sweetheart of six to wince visibly, 
although she shut her mouth with Spartan 
fortitude until the objectionable hall-marks 
were all removed and the proper polish put on. 

‘* There’s Mom,’’ whispered Mamie appre- 
hensively, drawing closer to the boy, and he 
put a protecting arm over her shoulder. 

‘* She shan’t hurt you. But I guess she’s 
pretty straight this time.’’ 

A big, florid woman with very black eyes 
entered the room and glanced impatiently at 
the boy and girl standing there staring at her 
with childhood’s judicial solemnity. A man 
whom Davy had never seen pushed in after 
her, and as he saw Mamie’s rose-leaf face 
glowing behind the bronze curls after the 
painstaking ablutions he laughed, and pinched 
her cheek several times. As she shrank 
back against him Davy clenched his free hand 
and scowled a threatening resentment at the 
familiarity. 

‘‘That’s a beauty, Mame,’’ the stranger 
said lightly, snapping his fingers under the 
future governor’s nose, 


The boy 


“He ain’t a 














** You let ’er alone!” growled Davy fierce- 
ly, and drew her with him as he stalked 
wrathfully out of the room. 

* * * * * * 


It was Thursday afternoon, but it was the 
third time that week that David Johnstone 
had slipped away from his office to walk past 
the new hospital. It was just finished, on 
the latest and most hygienic plan, and was 
ready for nurses and patients. It was not a 
large building, but it was a little gem — his 
first contract in his own name— the whim 
of a wealthy man who chose to put his phi- 
lanthropy into this fine setting. 

He felt a bit foolish, to be sure, mooning 
around the place like that, but then — it was 
his first, you know, an exceptional chance 
for a man of his age, and he had worked so 
hard to attain his present height. 

It was the bitterest of ‘March days and 
growing more raw as the twilight came on, 
but he slackened his brisk walk to a stroll 
as he came near the new hospital, and let his 
eyes gloat over the costly simplicity of every 
perfect detail. And it was his work, well 
done. 

Some one else was looking at it also, ap- 
parently as oblivious to the cold as he, a 
woman in carelessly draggled skirts and a 
straw hat which was a wilted heap of finery. 
Johnstone noticed that she wore only a thin 
summer jacket, open at the front and sadly 
faded. He was none too warm in his thick 
suit and heavy overcoat, soft and fine and 
well fitting. He could not see her face, but 
the wave of her brown hair rather reminded 
him of some one else. It was his first im- 
pulse to tell her to buy a thicker coat, but 
the hand that went down into his pocket 
came out again shamefacedly, for he was an 
odd fellow, this self-made man. He had 
queer notions about the true democracy and 
the equality of God’s human creatures, and 
it seemed to him a brutal thing to thrust cold 
money into the faces of the unfortunate, 
and trust that poverty and degradation have 
left them no feelings to writhe under the 
carelessalms. And so an opportunity passed. 

The curls clustering around this forlorn 
head set him to thinking of Mamie, as he 
mounted the stone steps. He had not seen 
her in ten years, nor heard from her in five. 
She had been a pretty thing of fourteen when 
she left the city, and they had then consid- 
ered it only a matter of two years before 
they should marry. Davy was a clerk in 
‘‘the “Loss’s”’ office, studying desperately. 
He had even persuaded Mame the elder to 
let Mamie go to night school with him, that 
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she might learn to read and write and speak 
correctly, as other people did, and to do 
things generally in a manner different from 
Muhlqueen’s Alley, which looked upon such 
‘* airs’’ with a withering scorn. 

It was Mame, he knew, who had taken her 
away and kept her, for Mame did not like 
him. He had seen Mamie one Sunday after- 
noon, and the next Friday had received a 
hasty note from her saying that they had 
gone, she knew not where nor for how long. 
He could remember how pretty she had looked 
that Sunday in the smart suit he had scrimped 
and saved to buy, since Mame bought noth- 
ing except for herself. It was a trifle too 
smart, perhaps, as he vaguely realized with 
the struggling perception of social distinc- 
tions which had previously taught him the 
difference between ‘‘ the nobs’’ and such as 
Mamie’s landlord, and had made him want 
Mamie to appear like a lady, like ‘‘ the 
boss’s’’ wife and little girl, but it was 
elegance unlimited for Muhlqueen’s Alley. 

For five years he had received carefully 
written letters; but the intervals between 
these had gradually lengthened, and then 
the messages had stopped. They came from 
different cities, some from places in the west 
that he did not like; but she would not allow 
him to write to her, nor would she give any 
address, since Mame the elder would find it 
out, and that meant trouble. Twice he had 
tried to find her in the city from which her 
latest letters had been mailed, but no one 
had either heard of her or known her name. 
In this way she had passed out of his life 
and become a memory. 

It was a dismal way for their childish 
romance to end, after they had kept it up so 
diligently. He had found little time to think 
of womankind in his hard upward fight; and 
those he most appreciated, in odd contrast 
to his equality theory, were the high-bred, 
well-poised women, mentally and socially, 
with whose husbands and fathers he had 
occasional business, but deep in his heart 
there was a warm place for the memory of 
that kinky bronze head which had nestled so 
confidingly up to his. He always thought of 
her as the child, from six to fourteen. It 
seemed rather ridiculous that she should 
grow up. 

‘*T think there is a probable patient for 
you out there, unless she gets a warmer coat 
soon,’’ he said to the young doctor in charge 
as he went in witha half-sheepish excuse for 
an errand which was perfectly understood. 
‘“Tt’s beastly cold, the kind of a wind that 
goes clear through you, and there’s a woman 
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outside in a foolish little jacket not fit for 
September. Can’t you folks give her a 
warm dinner?’”’ 

Johnstone liked Dr. Graham. They had 
both fought with poverty, the one with an 
education, the other without; and Johnstone 
had pulled a score of wires to get Graham 
this comfortable position. 

‘‘Humph, must be the same one,”’ an- 
swered the young doctor cheerfully, taking 
a peep out from behind the pretty curtains 
of his private office. ‘‘ She’s been hanging 
around here these two days pretty nearly as 
much as the architect— mentioning no 
names. We are all horribly new, you know, 
just getting in this week, and we’re easy 
marks, so the matron went out the very first 
night and invited her in, but she wouldn’t 
come. ”’ 

Johnstone overlooked the latter part of his 
remarks in resenting the first. 

‘If I had company, I wouldn’t be per- 
sonal,’’ he laughed shamefacedly, and Gra- 
ham patted his shoulder with a friendly hand. 

“* Never mind, Davy. If I’d just hatched 
out my first chicken, I’d be clucking around 
it, too.’’ 

When Johnstone left the cheery warmth 
of Graham’s office and went out into the 
chilling dusk, he noticed the same woman 
slipping away from the shelter of the wall. 
The blaze of light from the open door shone 
full across her face, and Johnstone drew in 
his breath quickly. It was a pretty face, 
but faded and lined as it should not have 
been, and the carelessly combed hair strayed 
in kinky bronze curls over her temples. The 
doors closed and left only the dusk of the 
intermittent gleam of street lights, and he 
quickened his steps to overtake her as she hur- 
riedahead. It was only a venture, to besure. 

‘** Mamie!”’ 

She hesitated, and turned around. 

‘*T didn’t think you’d know me,’’ she ex- 
plained, laughing nervously and shivering as 
she drew her thin jacket closer with her 
hands in its trifling pockets. 

‘‘T’ didn’t, at first. But, Mamie, this 
won’tdo! You’ll freeze in that coat, child.’’ 

** Oh bother the coat, I didn’t come here 
for help!’’ she retorted with the quick 
resentfulness of one who needs it sorely. 
“*T ain’t been back in New York long, or I 
could ’ve had work. Mame’s dead, you 
know, and I came back east. I heard you 


was doin’ well and had built this place, so I 
slipped up to see what it looked like. I 
shan’t stay here long, I guess. 
it any more.’’ 


I don’t like 
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They stood there awkwardly, remembering 
what had been and what was, and the ugly 
gap between. He thought of Graham’s 
words. She had been hovering around in the 
cold, looking at the place he had built. He 
was not vain, but he could see with what 
pride she had traced his upward course, so 
divergent from her own. It was pitiful, 
miserable. 

Still her words jarred on him. Only 
yesterday he had met the young daughter of 
‘* the boss’’ of former days, and the pretty 
grace of her speech came to him in wonder- 
ful contrast to this. Sometimes his own 
grammar played him a scurvy trick, but he 
was quick to improve and to pick up new 
ideas. 

**T wouldn’t have had it this way for 
anything, Mamie,’’ he said anxiously. ‘‘I 
tried to find you, but I couldn’t, and you 
always said you were well and comfortable. 
I’ve done pretty well, though there’s plenty 
of work ahead yet, but I’m not the cad to 
turn my back on old friends in trouble. I 
wanted to help you. You knew that.” 

** Yes, I knew it,’’ she admitted sharply. 
*“T wrote for a while, because it seemed nice 
to keep it up. But I could see how things 
would turn out, and if I couldn’t, Mame kept 
tellin’ me that you were gettin’ on and seein’ 
nice things and people, and you’d be ashamed 
enough of me when you saw me again. And 
you are.”’ 

** Mamie!’’ he expostulated. 

‘Oh you needn’t let it bother you. I 
guess I knew I wasn’t your kind any more. 
You’ve been goin’ up, and I’ve been slippin’ 
down,.and if I did try to climb up any I 
always had somebody to pull me down again. 
Mame ain’t very fine company, and the kind 
of folks we knew —they’d make you shiver 
now.”’ 

He did shiver, unconsciously. He was 
thinking of the chasm between them, and 
that this careless-mannered, faded girl of 
twenty-four had been, up to a few years 
back, his promised wife. For that matter, 
had it ever been broken off? He shrank from 
the idea with an involuntary frown, and 
stared hopelessly into the street. 

What could he do? She must be helped, 
and yet, obviously, she wouldn’t be helped, 
at least by him. He had odd ideas of duty, 
this pushing, progressive, hard-thinking, 
hard-working man, and just now they were 
giving him a desperate fight. What ought 
he to do? She was utterly alone and for- 
lorn, and he was doubtless the only reliable 
friend she had. But could any one expect 














him to spoil the rest of his life for a boy’s 
foolishness? One by one, his fair castles 
dropped into the dust. 

‘* Mamie,’’ he began slowly, ‘‘ I have never 
made many promises since I’ve been out in 
the world, but I’ve always kept them. You 
think that because I have had a chance to 
get above Muhlqueen’s Alley, and your 
chances haven’t been so good, I’d turn 
around and forget you and all the plans we 
made, but it isn’t so. I’ve always remem- 
bered. I ought to have searched for you 
more and taken you away from Mame entire- 
ly, so it’s a good bit my fault. I was selfish, 
and I wanted to do too much first. IfI 
hadn’t wanted you to wait so long, things 
wouldn’t have been like this.’’ 

The set resolution of his tone would have 
been laughable, had it not been tragic, but 
as he spoke a wave of remorseful pity swept 
over him, and he laid his hand gently on the 
thinly-clad arm. After all, this was Mamie. 
The girl’s eyes widened and softened, and 
then blazed as she nervously twitched her 
arm away. ‘‘ Do you think I’d marry you?”’ 
she flashed out scornfully. ‘‘ You’ve got 
some queer notion that you’re bound to marry 
me now, and you’re whippin’ yourself up to 
it. Then you’d be ashamed of me all your 
life, and I’d be miserable. [ don’t want any 
of your charity! I guess I know I’m not 
your kind. You couldn’t marry me now, 
Dave Johnstone, with all your friends! You 
know what the Muhlqueen Alley girls are. 
Do you want one of ’em for a wife?’’ 

Yes, he knew, but he had not realized ex- 
cept in a vaguely impersonal way, and he 
winced at the brutal frankness of her speech. 
Still he put out a quick hand to detain her 
as she turned away, but she shook her head. 

**Oh, no; it wouldn’t do. It wouldn’t do 
at all. You'll see it tomorrow. Good-bye, 
Davy.’’ 

She slipped away like a swift shadow, and 
left him there. Something cold and wet 
splashed on his cheek. It was raining. 

* * * * * * 


A week later, Johnstone lunched with his 
former employer and the unoccupied philan- 
thropist for whom he had planned this dainty 
temple for the sick. These little steps in 
his upward career came more frequently now, 
and he valued them as evidences of what he 
haddone. ‘‘ The boss’’ liked his progressive 
ex-office boy, and only the day before, meet- 
ing him on the street, had carried him home 
with him, willy nilly, to dine, and to discuss a 
certain important transaction which they 
might work together. Johnstone liked it; 
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it was a friendly household. And because 
she had said she liked them, he had spent half 
an hour at a florist’s that morning, ordering 
great fluffy chrysanthemums for a young 
woman who was charmingly cordial to her 
father’s protégé. 

But even over the shaggy chrysanthe- 
mums, Johnstone thought of other things, 
nor was he. in the humor for lunching with 
these two. He was preoccupied, for the 
memory of that wretched figure vanishing 
into the darkness was still with him, and 
made him uneasy. He had hesitated to 
make a systematic search for her, remember- 
ing her bitter resentment, but now he had 
resolved to find her and do something for 
her, in spite of opposition. Do what? He 
did not know. 

Afterward the three men went down to 
the new hospital, and Dr. Graham showed 
them through with enthusiastic explanations 
and comments. 

‘* We have sixty patients here now, most 
of them doing splendidly, and the - general 
economy of the place is going like machinery. 
It is a little unfortunate, though, that our 
very first patient should be beyond hope.”’ 

He lowered his voice as he guided them 
down a wide corridor. 

‘* She’s in that room, poor soul, and she 
can’t live the night out. It is pneumonia. 
They brought her here last Friday, after that 
bitter, rainy night. Found her lying uncon- 
scious in a corner of some horrible alley, 
Muhlqueen’s, I think they called it, and she 
was soaked to the skin. We have tried to 
make her comfortable, but there wasn’t the 
slightest hope of recovery. It’s an old 
story —hard living, exposure, scant nutri- 
tion. It is ghastly, isn’t it, to realize these 
things? Oh, you know, Johnstone, she’s the 
woman you saw hanging around here a week 
ago. It happened that night.’’ 

The doctor paused awkwardly, for John- 
stone was staring at him with honest horror 
growing in his eyes. 

‘*' You must let me go in there,’’ he said 
quickly. ‘‘I know that girl, gentlemen. 
Years ago I was to have married her. I’ve 
known her all my life, and I might have pre- 
vented this.”’ 

They let him in, wondering, and Graham 
beckoned the nurse out. It was no one’s 
business what his friend had to say to this 
unhappy patient. 

As the door closed behind him Johnstone 
stepped softly over to the bed, sick at heart. 
Yes, there were the pretty kinky curls, scat- 
tered loosely over the pillow, but how frightful 
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she looked! Her cheeks were hollow and 
corpse-like, her closed eyes were sunken with 
the approach of death, and her breath came 
in painful gasps. 

She opened her eyes as he bent pitifully 
over her and stroked the bronze hair. 

** Oh, it’s Davy,’’ she whispered hoarsely, 
and he patted her cheek as he had done when 
they parted years ago, when. she was four- 
teen and he but three years older. 

** Yes, it’s Davy. I’ve just found you 
here, Mamie, but I’ve come to stay now.”’ 

The few words she had spoken had started 
her to coughing, and she caught her breath 
and struggled, clutching futilely at the air 
in an effort to sit up. The nurse put her 
head in anxiously at the door, and saw John- 
stone carefully put his arm under the thin 
shoulders and raise her until she rested on 
his own. The door closed again, very softly, 
and the racking cough was finished on John- 
stone’s strong shoulder, leaving the girl 
panting and weak. Something gurgled in 
her throat, and Johnstone whipped out his 
handkerchief in alarm as a thin red stream 
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crept out between her parted lips. She looked 
up as he wiped it away, and smiled at him. 

‘* When you’ve made a heap of money, 
Davy,— we’ll—be married, won’t we? But 
we won’t—let Mame—know where we 
live.”’ 

Her mind had slipped back ten years, and 
lost that miserable interval. He shivered as 
he looked pitifully down at her. 

‘We won’t wait for the money, dear. 
We'll be married right away. And Mame 
shan’t know. She shan’t hurt you, honey.’’ 

‘* 1’m afraid — of —Mame,’’ she whispered 
back, smiling weakly. ‘‘ By and— by,— 
we'll be married. I’ll—wait for you,— 
Davy.”’ 

So lying on his shoulder, she slipped gently 
away and passed into the eternal silence. 

A little farther uptown, a girl with fair 
and gracious face, whom the hand of the 
world had never touched save with the gent- 
lest courtesy, was smiling softly to herself 
as she arranged the flowers he had sent her. 
But he knelt by the bedside, until the quiet 
dusk. 


A CHAUTAUQUAN OF LONG AGO. 


BY MARY H. FIELD. 





f @ WC was about one hundred and thirty 
years ago in alittle farmhouse in Con- 
| il necticut that she was born. Her 
parents were plain farmer folk living 

in the simple, primitive fashion of 
that early day. The nearest village 
was a small cluster of houses where 
two roads crossed, and although it had a 
name of its own, it was always spoken of as 
‘The Corners.’ Here were the meeting- 
house, the schoolhouse, store, tavern, black- 
smith shop, and a few dwellings; the meet- 
ing-house, standing upon a hill seemingly for 
the purpose of catching every freezing blast 
that blew during the long cold winter Sunday 
services, but possibly, in still earlier times, 
to enable the churchgoers to keep a sharp 
watch over the surrounding country for the 
ever-lurking savage foe. 

The little newcomer, who was born into an 
already well-filled house, was taken as a mat- 
ter of course and without any unnecessary 
enthusiasm. The old red cradle was brought 
down from the loft, and she was properly 
tucked up in it and given, after a little dis- 
cussion, the good old scriptural name of 





Hannah. The little brothers and sisters 
made room for her good-naturedly, as she in 
turn made room for the next new claimant. 
Only the needful attention was given to little 
Hannah, but all who glanced at her saw that 
she was ‘‘a goodly child,’’ with fair com- 
plexion, large dark eyes, a broad, full fore- 
head, and abundant dark brown hair. 

It was a kindly, comfortable household, de- 
vout, patriotic and respected. Their fare and 
clothing would doubtless seem wretchedly 
poor and plain to modern eyes, and their 
home with its carpetless floors and rude 
furnishings would nowadays be thought the 
merest hovel. But the rye bread was sweet 
and wholesome, the home-raised beef and 
pork and vegetables good and abundant. All 
were hardworking, healthy and hungry. The 
father and sons carried on the little, hilly, 
stony farm; the mother and daughters spun 
and wove and knitted and sewed. Every 
boy had his ‘‘ chores,’’ every girl her daily 
‘** stent.’’? In the winter the children went 
to school at‘ The Corners,’’ trudging through 
sleet and snow in their stout cow-hide shoes 
and rough, warm home-made clothes; and 




















there all learned to read and spell and write. 
The boys were taught to cipher, but it was 
thought that this accomplishment was of no 
use for girls. Many a good game of snow- 
ball they had. Many a winter palace they 
made in the mighty snow-drifts. Many a 
good slide they had down the long hill on 
their home-made sleds. Sturdy little Yankees 
they were, and little Hannah was one of the 
sturdiest and most valiant of them all. 
Strange to say, too, although she was shut 
out from the schoolmaster’s class in ‘‘ sums ”’ 
she took it all in, and could add and subtract, 
multiply and divide with the smartest of her 
brothers. She was born-with that immortal 
thirst for knowledge which is as sure of 
being ‘‘ filled’’ as is the spiritual yearning 
for righteousness. Their school-books con- 
sisted of the New England Primer, the 
Catechism, a spelling-book and the Bible. 
These, except the Bible, Hannah soon 
committed to memory, and could recite them 
verbatim in her old age, —questions and 
answers, long rows of disconnected words, 
quaint fables and proverbs, dolorous verses 
and sage ‘‘ morals ’’— the whole contents of 
these famous text-books. The Bible, too, 
was learned with a completeness that was 
simply wonderful. 

At the time of the Revolutionary war the 
father of this household, like every good 
citizen, went into the army and became one 
of those ‘‘ embattled farmers’? of whom 
Emerson has sung. The eldest brother, 
Godfrey, could also handle a gun, though 
he was but sixteen, and kept by his father’s 
side till he laid down his young life, a victim 
to ‘‘ camp fever.’’ It was years before the 
father could be much at home and his absence 
meant hardship of every sort to the family. 
The mother and younger children redoubled 
their labors, and amid this toil and privation 
little Hannah grew into young womanhood. 
There were but three books beside the Bible 
carefully preserved in the old cherry desk of 
this humble home: Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ Fox’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,’’ and 
Watts’s Poems. These Hannah read and 
reread till they too became an enduring 
heritage. In Watts’s poems were not only 
his immortal hymns but a certain long poem 
called ‘‘ The Indian Philosopher.’’ This had 
a special fascination for the young girl, as it 
was a romantic paraphrase of the Hindoo 
idea that matches are made in heaven while 
yet the embryo beings have not appeared 
upon earth, and that souls are launched 
earthward in pairs, with the unhappy result 
of frequently getting lost on the way and 
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never being reunited. Of course this en- 
chanting bit of verse was laid away with 
special care in Hannah’s plastic memory, to 
be brought forth for the benefit of delighted 
audiences around a western fireside half a 
century later. 

In the little meeting-house on the hilltop 
there was an intermission of an hour between 
the Sunday services, when occasionally other 
things than the sermon were discussed. Here 
one Sunday Hannah was told of a book —a 
‘* big, bound ’’? book — owned by a neighbor 
only ten miles or so away. It was a ‘‘ thick 
book like a Bible with no end of delightful 
reading in it.”? Oh, ravishing description! 
Hannah could scarcely sleep that night, and 
early in the morning she rose and hurried 
through her ‘‘ chores.’’?, Then she laid her 
scheme before her mother and won a reluctant 
consent. It was a plan to walk the whole 
long distance and borrow the coveted book! 

One can see the pretty girl setting forth 
‘‘in the happy morning of life and May,’’ 
tripping lightly along in her home-spun gown 
of checked blue and white linen, ‘‘ petticoat 
and short-gown’’ in fashion; home-plaited 
straw hat, and snowy home-knit stockings. 
She takes short cuts through meadows and 
across fields, with eye and ear alert to all 
the sweet sights and sounds of the spring 
morning, and doubtless is crooning to herself 
lines from ‘‘ The Indian Philosopher’? and 
the hymns she loved so well. She trudges 
on more soberly, still with a rapt and 
happy look as the day grows warmer; by 
and by she finds the house and the book — it 
is Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator,’’ and its loan is 
cheerfully granted. She may not stay long 
for rest and the hospitable refreshment which 
is pressed upon her — her own frugal lunch 
was eaten by a brookside two hours before. 

Oh, the happy home-going! The young 
heart forgot all weariness, for every now and 
then was there not a peep into the wrap- 
pings to see the soft leather cover of the 
blessed volume? ‘And once in a shady place 
she leaned against a tree and took a taste of 
its sweets. She did not dare to sit down 
lest she should forget and night might over- 
take her far from home. As it was, the long 
twilight had almost vanished when her sisters 
who had come to meet her saw her afar off 
holding her trophy high in the air as she 
caught sight of them, while her joyful, 
““T’ve got it! I’ve got it!’’ rang out tri- 
umphantly. 

For weeks every leisure moment was given 
to the new treasure. She set it up on her 
wheel when spinning and sipped it like honey ; 
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propped it open on a shelf in the “ spring- 
house ’’ while she churned, and during the 
hours devoted to knitting held it in her lap 
and fairly devoured the pages. 

There were words in it she had never heard 
and could not pronounce. Many of the 
subjects she was profoundly ignorant of, but 
she had a lively imagination and, Yankee- 
like, where she did not know she could 
guess, 

Long, long afterwards to her children’s 
children ‘she used to recite the “‘ Vision of 
Mirza,’’ and the charming description of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, with many other of the 
essays which have made Addison immortal. 

A few more such books, during her youth, 
fell in her way, notably Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’? Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ and 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Seasons,’’ but they were few 
and far between. This very dearth, however, 
gave her opportunity to make these classics 
all her own. . Later, Shakespeare was hers. 

And now the common lot befell her. An 
elder sister had married and moved to the 
wilds of eastern New York. The younger 
sister went to visit her and soon became 
engaged to a neighboring farmer. They 
were married and the young people set up 
housekeeping about 1790. As usual they 
began with nothing and worked their way 
together —a good old way. As the farm 
was cleared, cows and sheep multiplied and 
work increased. Within doors spinning and 
weaving and butter-making went on as in the 
New England home. Little children came, 
too, as in that home, and there was no end 
to the mother’s cares and anxieties, but she 
was of vigorous and dauntless heart and 
brain. No matter how duties piled up 
before her, still her dark eye brightened and 
her heart warmed at sight of print, and she 
found a chance, or made one, to read all that 
fell in her way. Fancy her delight over 
** Thaddeus of Warsaw ’”’ and the ‘‘ Scottish 
Chiefs.’’ Not an incident of these fine old 
stories was ever forgotten. 

By 1810 there were six young folks going 
to school from this pleasant book-loving 
household. 

And now our heroine became a Chautau- 
quan, although Chautauqua lake was then 
known only to the Indian’s canoe. She bade 
the children bring their school-books home 
every night, for she was going to study, too! 
They had the famous grammar of Lindley 
Murray; a delightful geography by Rev. 
Jedediah Morse; a history of Greece and 
Rome, and a reading-book called ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Reader,’’? compiled by Lindley Murray, 
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in which the mother was overjoyed to find 
the very extracts from Milton and Young and 
Thompson already so dear to her heart. 
From this time on she kept pace with her 
children. 

The years ran by; the boys and girls, with 
their mother’s eager codperation, went to 
colleges and academies, and the home book- 
shelves filled and overflowed, but they were 
never enjoyed by any of them so much as by 
that omnivorous home student. Nor did this 
true Chautauquan ever fail to be generous 
with her knowledge. ‘‘ Gladly wode she lerne 
and gladly teche.’’ Far and wide in the 
little frontier town her friendly rush-light 
shone. Many a good and helpful bit of 
information did she give to young folks not 
her own. 

She was a valiant champion of all good 
causes in church and community, and if her 
husband and sons were always on the right 
side of the great questions, there was a 
power behind the masculine contingent that 
should always be reckoned in. Nor did they 
fail to recognize this: ‘‘ Mother’s’’ word and 
** Mother’s’’ ideas tipped the balance, if it 
ever wavered in that household. As to her 
housewifery and her achievements in the 
way of butter and cheese, and spinning and 
weaving, tradition is not silent. On the 
contrary they are celebrated in the family 
annals and have pointed many a moral and 
adorned many a tale. Indeed, every line of 
Solomon’s famous description of a virtuous 
(oh marvelous word!) woman applied to this 
old-time heroine. 

Our Chautauquan lived to a beautiful old 
age. Her children’s children reaped the 
fruits of this long life of continuous recep- 
tivity and development. Never was there 
such a delightful, such an entertaining grand- 
mother. By whatever fireside she stayed she 
was. a most welcome guest. Around her 
easy chair the children clustered like bees, and 
the older folks loved to linger while from 
her memory’s storehouse she brought forth 
things new and old. Winter evenings be- 
came nights better than those of which 
Kit North has told, and the insatiable chil- 
dren would have made them equally long 
but for the wise interference of parental 
authority. 

As long as the keen eyes lasted there was 
the unchanged enjoyment of good books, 
but at last waning vision left little power to 
read anything but the big coarse-print Bible. 
It lay on the little stand beside her, fre- 
quently open all day, and turned to often, as 
one looks at the face of the dearest and most 

















familiar friend. She was in the Land of 
Beulah, as she said, and there was but little 
dimming of the mental vision, as became one 
who had kept all her powers alert with 
wholesome exercise. She was fourscore 
and six years old when abrief illness brought 
the earthly end, and she entered upon the 
immortal youth and progression for which 
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she longed and for which her whole life had 
been a preparation. 

Sweet and blessed is her memory even after 
the lapse of half a century, and pleasant indeed 
has it been for her granddaughter, now silver- 
haired herself, to recall the story of her fore- 
mother’s ardent youth with its noble aspiration 
and the golden harvest of her serene old age. 


THE CONCLUSION OF A ROMANCE. 
BY EDWIN L. SABIN. 


[ mm WHE little tillage of Viola was asleep in 
the lap of Indian summer. At this 
season, when nature sings her swan- 
song ere she yields to winter, the 
old settlement seems to merge with 
the surrounding landscape, and bask in 
the visions of the times that were. For 
Viola, insignificant as it now appears, has 
much to look back upon. 

There are traditions that in the long ago a 
Frenchman — one in the hundreds who formed 
the first connections between tne savage and 
a frontier civilization in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley — spied this site, and impressed by its 
beauty cried: “‘ Voila!”’ 

With a curious insistence, but one not in- 
frequently met in history, the voyageur’s 
exclamation became a proper name, which, 
corrupted to “ Viola,’’ attached itself to the 
trading-post that in due time was established 
on the spot. Then came the stage route, 
passing through the point. Viola, with a 
tavern, a general store and a score of cabins, 
was an important station. 

The stage days were Viola’s heyday. The 
settlement thrived and waxed vainglorious. 
After the stage, tlie railroad — and with it 
Viola’s ruin. For the residents, so confident 
were they that the line must cross the river 
here, refused to give the bonus asked by the 
company, and as a consequence the bridge 
was thrown athwart the stream six miles to 
the north. Having spanned the current, as 
though in spite the road laid out extensive 
shops on the hither bank, and made detour 
enough to enable it to pass contemptuously 
a mile and a half west of the hamlet. 

Thus today six miles above Viola is a brisk 
city; but Viola itself never has grown suffi- 
ciently to be within hailing distance of the 
little station bearing its name, and reminding 
it of its folly. 

The limited trains do not stop at this 
station, but the express trains and the 
accommodations do. Oftentimes the trav- 





elers who alight therefrom are at a loss how 
best to overcome the hiatus stretching 
between the platform and the village. If 
the town hack is on hand, all right. Other- 
wise those persons who are not favored with 
a private conveyance are obliged to pick 
their way along the dusty or muddy road 
which enters Viola, is christened Main street, 
and emerges on the farther side to again 
assume its characteristics of a country 
highway. 

This afternoon it happened that when the 
4:15 express drew up at the station there 
were present the hack, and a deep, old-fash- 
ioned phaeton. To the phaeton the solitary 
passenger hurriedly dropped by the train was 
attracted by the signals of the occupant, a 
small boy under a very large straw hat. 

‘*T dassent leave the horse,’’ he explained. 
‘* You’re Mrs. Porter, ain’t you?’’ 

‘* Yes; and this is Johnnie? ’’ 

‘*Yes’m. If that’s yours the hack’ll take 
it up,’’ indicating an immense zinc-covered, 
brass-studded trunk which a wrathful bag- 
gage-car had disgorged. 

An amicable division of labor resulted in 
the hack bearing off the trunk, and the phae- 
ton the woman. 

Along the flat road and into Main street 
rolled the phaeton, drawn by a shuffling white 
horse which seemed to derive a melancholy 
satisfaction from the amount of dust he was 
raising. 

Enveloped in its sluggish nebula the equi- 
page drifted past the Ruthers ‘‘ place,’’ 
where, on the porch, were seated Captain 
Abner Ruthers and Uncle John Bartholomew, 
enjoying their customary afternoon chat. 

‘‘There’s the Jackson rig,’’ commented 
the captain, puffing at his pipe. ‘‘ Reckon 
it’s been to the train.’’ 

‘* Mattie Porter must hev come, then, for I 
see a woman in there beside Johnnie,”’ 
responded Uncle John. 

‘Squire said he was looking for her 
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. today,’’ continued the captain. ‘‘ That must 
hev been her trunk in Luke’s hack.’’ 

‘* Likely,’? reasoned his companion. ‘‘I 
see it turn down Maple street, towards Jack- 
son’s.’” 

Silence ensued for a few minutes, and both 
men smoked reflectively. 

“Mattie was a mighty pretty girl,’’ 
spoke Uncle John, as though a portion of his 
thoughts had come too near the surface. 

**'You bet she was, John,’’ returned the 
captain. Then, more heartily, clapping his 
knee, ‘‘ Yes, siree! Girls today can’t tech 
her.”’ 

‘**T kinder recollect you were sort of sweet 
on her, warn’t you, Abe?’’ observed Uncle 
John, slyly. 

‘No more’n you were yourself,’’ stoutly 
asserted the captain. ‘‘ But she wouldn’t 
hev us, would she?’’ and he chuckled. 

Uncle John uneasily shifted in his chair, 
and recrossed his legs, extended and resting 
on the rail of the porch, so that now the 
left was uppermost, whereas the right 
had been. 

‘‘Wa—a—all, she wouldn’t hev me, and 
from the looks of things she wouldn’t hev 
you, either,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I reckon she 
might hev done wuss than to take one of us. 
Fact is I ra—a-—ather guess she did do 
wuss, Abe.’’ 

** And she knows it,’’ added Captain Abner. 

**T vow!’’ assented the other, a trace of 
satisfaction perceptible in his tones. 

‘*T remember that huskin’ you took her 
to, Abe,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and you didn’t 
find a durned red ear, while I found three 
and smacked her right under your nose — 
and hers too, by golly,’’ and his feet came 
to the floor of the porch with a thump as he 
doubled over in a fit of laughter — such an 
odd, cackling laugh old Uncle John Barthol- 
omew had! ‘‘ My, but you were huffy that 
night,’’ he went on, recovering. ‘‘ Can’t 
say as I blame you.”’ 

** Kisses were kisses, comin’ from Mattie 
Humphrey,’’ said the captain, undisturbed. 
‘* Lips and cheeks like hers don’t grow on 
girls nowadays, John. But I dunno as you 
had any cinch over me, all in all. Recollec’ 
that dance at Jones’s, Christmas eve?’’ 

‘Of course. I took Sadie Blossom — 
she’s dead now. Married Jim Simmons, you 
know. And that hayrack ride to Jebson’s 
weddin’— ’member that? ’’ 

** Yes, and our barn raisin’.”’ 

‘* And camp meetin’ in Miller’s Holler.’’ 

** And the time we took Mattie and Allie 
Brackett to the circus in Newport.’’ 
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‘* And when we all got snowed in at spellin’ 
school —’’ 

‘* And the donation party when the horse 
run away and spilled Mattie’s pies all to 
Jericho —’’ 

‘*And the picnic in the grove when 
Schmidt’s bull got after us — didn’t the girls 
leg it, though!’’ 

In their exchange of reminiscences that 
were coming thicker and faster the two old 
men had straightened up until their feet, 
and the four legs of each chair, were planted 
squarely on the porch, and the pipes were 
forgotten. They were facing one ancther, 
half turned in their seats. * 

‘* Wall, ’spec’ you’ll be goin’ over to the 
*Squire’s to rake over some of these doin’s 
with Mattie,’’ hazarded Uncle John, seizing 
on a momentary break in the conversation. 

The captain again assumed the defensive. 

“*T dunno —as I’ll get there — much be- 
fore—you do—’less you—give me—a 
head start,’’ he drawled, between words 
stuffing tobacco into his pipe. The operation 
and the speech finished, he lighted his pipe 
and readjusted himself in a comfortable posi- 
tion, his chair tilted and his feet elevated. 

Uncle John craftily evaded the covert 
challenge. 

*‘*Pears to me it’s a pity Mattie didn’t 
marry one of us — we warn’t bad young fel- 
lows, as boys go,’’ he said. ‘‘ ’Twould hev 
made a big difference in our lives, and in 
hers too, I reckon.”’ 

“* Yep,’’ responded the captain, cheerily, 
as Uncle John in his turn settled himself 
with a view to ease. ‘‘ One of us wouldn’t 
be a bachelor, and she wouldn’t be a wid- 
der.”’ 

Having in vain attempted to rouse the 
captain’s sentiment, Uncle John boldly came 
to the point. 

** Abe, you’re as good now as you ever 
was — why don’t you make up to her while 
she’s here, and see if she hasn’t changed 
her mind sence —sence that other time?’’ 
he said. ‘‘ I bet youshe’d have you quicker’n 
scat.’’ 

** Seein’ as you mention it,’’ replied the 
captain, coolly, ‘‘I might as well tell you 
that I hev had some serious thoughts in jes’ 
that direction. Seems as though Providence 
was willin’ it that way, too, doesn’t it? I 
ain’t so old as I might be, and I’ve got enough 
for two, and before I die I’d sorter like to 
finish the job that I began back on the farm. 
You don’t think I’m crazy as a loon, do you, 
John?’’ 

The captain felt that the mental vibrations 


























coming from Uncle John’s way were not 
responsive; and conscious of a lack of sym- 
pathy he eyed his crony with astonishment. 
This individual was sitting motionless, staring 
straight across the river. 

‘*Hang it, why don’t you go after her, 
John?’’ exclaimed Captain Abner, with sud- 
den understanding. ‘‘ You’re as good as I 
am, and a durn sight better, and I don’t 
want to stand in your way.”’ 

‘*That’s why I spoke as I did,’’ observed 
Uncle John. ‘‘I don’t want to stand in 
your way, either. You go ahead.”’ 

‘* As far as I’m concerned in this matter 
there’s plenty of room for two,’’ rejoined 
Captain Abner, briskly, noting the tacit 
admission of his companion. ‘‘I guess there’s 
no danger of pistols for breakfast, with us, 
eh, John? We’re both too old to hev any 
tomfoolery. If I’ve done without Mattie 
Humphrey for fifty year I reckon I can 
manage to scramble along the rest of my life 
the same way — ’specially if I know you got 
her. That’s how J look at it.’’ 

‘*T feel jes’ that way, Abe,’’ said Uncle 
John, his voice quivering. ‘‘’ Taint life or 
death like ’tis to a young man. ‘Spec’ 
neither of us was goin’ to survive the mitten 
when she give it to us— but here we are, 
ready for another. i’m not goin’ to run 
counter to you, like in those days, Abe. I’ve 
got more sense than I had then.”’ 

‘* No use in either runnin’ counter to the 
other — of course not,’’ replied the captain. 
‘*T sha’n’t do much beatin’ round the bush 
to find out my bearin’s — she’s not a woman 
to want that now, I take it. I like to say 
what I hev to say, and be done with it.’’ 

** So do I,’’ said the ther. ‘* You know 
— 

‘* We can fix it easy enough,’’ continued 
the captain, interested in his plans of cam- 
paign. ‘‘ You drop round there tomorrow 
night, and see how the ground lays, and next 
night I’ll go. Then we’ll each hev her alone 
— seems to me I’m a reg’ lar old fool!”’ 

‘*Go first yourself, Abe,’’ urged Uncle 
John. ‘‘ Mebbe you can hitch to her right 
away. She alluz favored you over me.”’ 

‘*She didn’t either,’’ retorted Captain 
Abner, indignantly. ‘‘I had to take your 
wash every time,’’ referring not to a Mon- 
day, but to a steamboating term. 

Now followed a spirited and dogged 
dispute, to see which should be the more 
generous. The argument ended, as usual, in 
the captain having his own way. Uncle John 
reluctantly agreed to make the first call. 

** Jes’ as you said, John,’’ assured the 
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captain, as his visitor paused, in descending 
the steps, to tap his pipe against a post of 
the porch, ‘‘ ’taint a question of life or 
death. Whichever gets there the other will 
be found in the amen corner, won’t he?”’ 

‘** Shake on it, Abe,’’ said Uncle John. 
And they shook. 

“*?*Spose she’s changed much?’’ asked 
Uncle John, as Captain Abner walked with 
him to the gate. 

** We all change, John,’’ answered the 
captain. ‘‘ At least, outside. But I’ll bet 
a hat Mattie Humphrey ain’t lost those red 
cheeks — nor some of the other pints, either. 
Remember how plump she was? Her kind 
of woman don’t fade, like most.’’ 

Uncle John nodded understandingly. 

The arrival in Viola of Mrs. Mattie Porter 
caused quite a flurry of excitement. ll the 
world, so far as Viola was involved, knew 
how over twoscore years back Mattie Hum- 
phrey, then the belle of the country in this 
vicinity, had given the mitten, almost with a 
single movement, to Abe Ruthers and John 
Bartholomew, and had accepted William 
Porter, a ‘‘ city feller.’’ No one but Mattie 
and the successful suitor had doubted that 
Abe, whose father’s farm extended along the 
north of the Humphrey acres, or John, whose 
home adjoined them on the south, would 
secure this fair maiden. Consequently 
surprise at the outcome was great. 

Viola’s population contained an unusually 
large proportion of ‘‘ retired’’ personages. 
This class was composed of two ingredients: 
the old farmers, who had determined to enjoy 
in quiet a competence wrested from the soil 
around about the village; and the old river- 
men, whom decline in the profession of pilot- 
ing had landed high and dry on shore, with 
title of captain, and comfortable bank 
accounts. 

So when Captain Abner Ruthers and Uncle 
John Bartholomew united with the colony, 
they found themselves in the midst of boy- 
hood friends. The two bought cottages, the 
Bartholomew purchase being on the west side 
of Main street, the Ruthers purchase on the 
east side. Summer mornings Uncle John 
sought the shade of Captain Abner’s porch, 
and summer afternoons the captain returned 
the visit. When sun was grateful the order 
was reversed. Therefore at present, when 
the rays of the sun were necessary to over- 
come a slight chill in the atmosphere, the 
Ruthers porch was the afternoon resort. 

Uncle John was white-haired, stooped from 
hoe and scythe and plow, and wore a full 
white beard. Captain Abner also was white- 
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haired, also was stooped (but from standing 
at the wheel), and wore a short white 
moustache. 

Such were the Damon and Pythias of 
Viola. In consideration of the fact that 
Mrs. Porter had arrived Tuesday afternoon, 
people had had all that evening and all day 
Wednesday to discuss certain matters, and 
it is no wonder that, when at 7:30 o’clock 
Wednesday evening Uncle John, carefully 
arrayed in broadcloth, with tie arranged by 
the deft fingers of his niece, passed down 
Main street and turned up Maple, his progress 
was the cause of numerous remarks. 

**No fool like an old fool,’’ quoth the 
widow Moore, spitefully. ‘‘* Courtin’ at his 
time o’ life!’’ 

Widow Moore was not without animus. 

‘*There goes Uncle John, bound for 
Jackson’s. Don’t wait long, does he?’’ said 
one of the loungers at Bixby’s store. 

**He hain’t forgotten that he waited a 
leetle too long, before,’’ added Bixby himself. 

‘Uncle John’s all spruced up, headed for 
Jackson’s,’’ called Joe Roberts, from. the 
porch, to Mrs. Roberts, rocking the baby in 
the sitting-room. 

‘*Renewing his youth,’’ responded his 
spouse, with a giggle. 

Pressed close by these and similar observa- 
tions, Uncle John entered the gate at ’Squire 
Jackson’s, and ascending the porch steps 
bowed over the hand of his never-forgotten 
sweetheart. 

If Uncle John and Captain Abner and 
everybody else in Viola had discussed the 
coming of Mattie Porter, in her mind that 
lady herself had revolved, over and over 
again, prospective as well as later in consum- 
mation, this visit to the village. 

Her union with William Porter had not 
been a happy one; she saw that she might 
have done much better had’ she accepted 
either of her two neighbors; and now, far on 
the shady side of fifty, her regret had grown 
so poignant that it had emboldened her to 
endeavor to make up for lost time. In what 
her glad response to Mrs. Jackson’s invita- 
tion would result she could not foresee, but 
she had hopes. 

The problem: Mattie Porter — William 
Porter + Abner Ruthers + John Bartholo- 
mew was alluring. 

Hence the rustle of her China silk as she 
rose to greet Uncle John but typified the 
flutter of her lorn, foolish old heart. 

Thursday evening it was Captain Abner, 
self-conscious. in his Sunday black, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘ good’’ by the tongue of his 
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sister, who proceeded down his side of the 
street, in the same direction as that pursued 
previously by Uncle John. His course was 
noted by an attentive acquaintanceship, and 
made the subject of a variety of ‘* smart’”’ 
remarks. 

Viola scented a rivalry, and reveled in wit 
and wisdom. 

Friday morning, apparently oblivious of 
the fact that Doc Staeder, a Ruthers parti- 
san, had bet a hat on the issue with Lou 
Roberts, the barber, Uncle John and Captain 
Abner sat as usual on the sunny Bartholomew 
porch, smoking. Since their recent avowal 
of an open campaign, relations between them 
had been rather awkward. But now, for 
the first time within the period, the subject 
was broached. 

Uncle John led up to it, circuitously. 

“* Gettin’ toward winter, ain’t it, Abe?’ 
he said, caressing his knee. 

**Look for it any day now,’’ replied the 
captain. 

‘* Rheumatiz ketches me a leetle,’’ con- 
tinued Uncle John. ‘‘ Weain’t so young as 
we used to be, Abe.’’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ responded Captain Abner. 

‘How did Mattie look to you—if you 
don’t mind my askin’? Seems——seems to 
me she’s changed more’n wereckoned. Of 
course, I dunno how you felt about it. 
Mebbe I expected too much. Anyway, I don’t 
think I’d a known her if I’d met her on the 
street.’’ 

“* Me either,’’ assented the captain, with- 
out hesitation. ‘‘ But she’s had a lot of 
trouble. Trouble shows on a woman, John.”’ 

‘**She ain’t the girl she was,’’ persisted 
Uncle John. ‘‘ She ain’t so plump. Kinder 
more peaked, I’d call her.’’ 

‘* Wall, I should jedge she has her share 
of angles,’’ agreed the captain. ‘‘ Not much 
of those cheeks left, either, John.’’ 

‘**T was thinkin’,’’ said Uncle John, as if 
voicing a great resolve, ‘‘ that at my time, 
with the rheumatiz, and interest goin’ down, 
and my niece and me used to each other, I 
hev no business marryin’ even Mattie Porter. 
So I’ve concluded to jes’ stand back. But if 
Ican help you, why, I will. Don’t believe 
she’d hev me, anyhow,’’ he added, with a 
sniff of resignation. 

** Fiddlesticks, Uncle John Bartholo- 
mew!”’ exclaimed the captain, with a snort. 
‘* Your rheumatiz is no wuss than mine, and 
you’re two years younger. Ain’t I gota 
sister, by hookey, to clothe and feed? And 
last night, walkin’ hum, I decided I was 
pretty comfortable here, in a rut like, and 























p’raps ’twould be better all round to hev 
you marry Mattie. Fact is, to let you hev 
clean sweep I told Cap’n Bob this mornin’ 
I'd go up to Stillwater with him next trip, 
leavin’ tomorrow. He wanted you to go, 
too, but I s’picioned you wouldn’t care 
to.’” 

‘* May be last trip of the season,’’ mused 
Uncle John, cunningly. ‘‘I reckon I’d bet- 
ter go ’long.”’ 

Captain Abner’s eyes began to twinkle 
knowingly. 

‘* Tell you what, old boy,”’ he said, reach- 
ing from his ‘chair and laying a hand affec- 
tionately on the shoulder of his friend, ‘‘ it 
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doesn’t pay for such chaps as us to plan for 
a paper weddin’ when we ought ’er be hevin’ 
our golden one.’’ 

‘* Better none,’’ answered Uncle John. 

And his cackle joined with the bass of 
the captain’s hearty roar. 

Ere the next noon all Viola knew that 
Cap’n Abe and Uncle John had left fora 
week’s trip up the river with Cap’n Bob of 
the Comet. 

Ere they returned all Viola knew that 
Mattie Porter had cut short her visit, and 
that the shuffling white horse had conveyed 
her, an abjured, disappointed widow, to the 
station. 


TO TEZCATLIPUCA. 


(An Aztec prayer for help in poverty. 


From the writings of Sahagun.) 


O Thou whom we can neither see nor hear, 
Maker of all, the Strong, the Lord of Battles, 


Have pity on thy people! 


Pilgrims along the hillway and along 

The blistered valley where no river is, 
Gleaning the barren pastures, Thou must see 
Their sorrow. Thou whom we can never see, 
Thou canst behold it; it cannot be told. 

Thou hast to give of pity; succor them 














Who turn this way and that, and cry aloud. 

Open thine hand! then, if they know it not, 

But turn away and scorn Thee and forget, 

Take back thine hand, nor longer hold it out. 
Yea, if, once knowing Thee, with mind and heart, 
They lean away, then do Thou cast them off; 

But, oh, not knowing Thee, and yet accursed 

As they had known Thee and forgot thy face, 
Shall this thy servant’s prayer be as the wind? 

O Thou, the Good, have pity on thy people; 

Let them find joy of life, though short the time 
As one may hold the flower before it wither. 
Prove them! they cannot serve Thee till they know, 
They cannot love Thee till they understand. 


— John Vance Cheney. 
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THE TREASON OF ARNOLD. 


rd 


BY ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


=—JEFORE attempting to name the most 

! dramatic incident in American his- 
tory, let us consider what character- 
istics render an incident dramatic. 
= It is universally assumed that the 
drama naturally divides itself into tragedy 
and comedy; of these there can be no doubt 
that the loftier, more serious style will give 
better expression to the spirit of history. 
What, then, is tragedy? Aristotle tells us 
that it is the object of tragedy ‘‘ to purify 
the passions by pity and indignation.’’ This 
‘* pity’? must be aroused by the portrayal 
of some signal weakness in the leading char- 
acter; when the weakness becomes a positive 
sin, our feelings turn to ‘‘ indignation.’’ 
Moreover, the hero must have some qualities 
of greatness in order to be worthy of our in- 
terest, though it is through the fatal defect 
in his character that he brings upon himself 
the catastrophe of the tragedy. Such prin- 
ciples as these can never become obsolete, 
yet we may apply them in a more concrete 
form by asking ourselves what incident in 
American history Shakespeare would have 
chosen for the theme of his highest tragedy. 

It is evident that asituation merely pictur- 
esque or romantic would not have appealed to 
the great dramatist. The rescue of Captain 
John Smith by Pocahontas is full of romance, 
but lacks the ideal element so essential to the 
true drama. Neither would he have selected 
an incident for the sake of the momentous 
issues which it involved. Lincoln’s signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation is one of 
the history-making deeds which stir the 
heart to its very depths, yet it is not so 
good a subject for a drama as if he had failed 
to perform the act which providence had 
placed in his hands. Such events as the 
landing of the Pilgrims and the signing of 








the Declaration of Independence may furnish 
material for a dozen tragedies; but in them- 
selves they are not incidents of the highest 
dramatic value, because the interest is 
divided among a number of leading charac- 
ters, instead of centering in one such charac- 
ter. In the hands of a skilful dramatist the 
events leading to the Declaration might be 
made to revolve around one hero, and thus 
be transformed into a drama somewhat 
like Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar.’’ It is 
generally admitted, however, that ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar’’ is not so great a drama as ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’? and we must remember that it is not 
merely the dramatic, but the most dramatic, 
for which we are seeking. 

Where, then, shall we find the hero of 
this most dramatic incident? As tragedy 
requires some fatal weakness or sin, we need 
not look for it in the life of a Washington 
or a Lincoln. But where in all the annals of 
American history do we find the fair promise 
of a man so utterly blighted by a cankerous 
defect as in the career of Benedict Arnold? 
By his bravery and military talents he at first 
wins our admiration as completely as he won 
the hearts of his soldiers. The fact that 
Washington loved and admired him is suffi- 
cient warrant for believing that his charac- 
ter was at least great enough to make its 
ruin a tragedy. Says Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge: ‘*‘ Had Arnold never been compelled 
to leave the field, he might have come down 
to us as one of the bravest and best of our 
Revolutionary soldiers.’’ In his early mili- 
tary days we see his pride and ambition sorely 
tried by the repeated refusals of Congress to 
acknowledge his brilliant achievements. Once 
this injustice leads him to send in his resigna- 
tion, but at the summons of a great emer- 
gency he leads a perilous expedition, declar- 





























ing that he will ‘‘do his duty faithfully 
in the rank he then holds, trusting to the 
justice of his claims for future reparation.’’ 
Arnold’s quarrel with General Gates and 
his consequent removal from command start 
the long irain of circumstances by which the 
weakness of his moral nature is finally dis- 
closed. Though keenly sensitive to this dis- 
honor, we see him, a few days later, rushing 
into battle without orders, and as a volunteer 
beating back the British lines until he is 
borne from the field severely wounded. 
Throughout Arnold’s career Washington 
appears as his good angel, again and again 
soothing his injured pride, and appealing to 
his noblest impulses; the calm self-poise of 
the one bringing out by strong contrast the 
impetuous lack of self-restraint and inordi- 
nate ambition of the other. So, now, after 
this humiliation of his friend, the great 
general tries to persuade congress to make 
amends for its former actions, and finally 
succeeds in securing for Arnold a commission 
as major-general and later an appointment to 
the command of Philadelphia. Here the 
heroine appears on the scene; but instead 
of supplementing with her own force of char- 
acter the deficiencies of the hero, she seems 
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BY MRS. E. 


The wave of joy and thanksgiving that 
for several days had surged over the Union 
reached its height on the 14th of April, 1865. 
The war that had sapped the nation’s life- 
blood for four tumultuous years was over. 
The booming of cannon now celebrated the 
arrival of peace, and demonstrations of glad- 
ness broke over all the land. Even those 
who mourned for dear ones slain, were lifted 
above their personal sorrow to exult that 
their dead had saved a nation and made a 
people free. 

‘*It was for him to be glad exceedingly 
who had sorrowed immeasurably.’’ In this 
hour of triumph the heart of the president 
was full of gratitude and happy anticipations 
for the future; magnanimous above all the 
people in a spirit of good-will toward the 
vanquished, triumphing over the vicious 
hate of his enemies even in the hour of mar- 
tyrdom. He, too, from the mountain-top of 
hope saw the blessings of peace opening into 
a land rich with promise, but he might not 
pass over. 

Though the manner of his death was not 
the most dramatic aspect of it, yet that also 
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only to hasten the catastrophe by entangling 
him in the toils of Tory society. A quarrel 
between Arnold and President Joseph Reed 
of Pennsylvania, subjects the haughty officer 
to a court-martial, by which, though acquitted 
of serious charges, he is sentenced to a 
reprimand from the commander-in-chief. 
Washington discharges this duty with gen- 
erous delicacy; but, stung by the public 
disgrace, with the wounds of past grievances 
still smarting, and driven almost to despera- 
tion by poverty and the belief that the 
American revolution has proved a failure, 
Arnold now bends his whole energy to pro- 
curing a position which he can hand over to 
the British for his own profit. After much 
intriguing he is placed in command of West 
Point, and at last the bargain is completed 
for the exchange of a man’s honor for some 
pounds sterling and a position of rank in the 
British army. The capture of André, the 
discovery of the conspiracy, the traitor’s 
hasty farewell to his wife and child as he 
makes his ignominious escape; one dark 
scene after another forms the succession of 
gloomy shadows cast by the treason of Bene- 
dict Arnold—the awful drama of the ruin 
of a soul. 
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C. BROWN. 


was highly dramatic. As long as the page 
of history records it—and when will that 
not be?—the sad story will bring tears to 
the eyes of all his countrymen. An audience 
assembled to enjoy a homely little comedy, 
quicker than thought can change, me 
the witnesses to a most awful tragedy. The 
murderer seemed to himself another Brutus 
taking part in a play. Moving onward with 
the relentlessness of fate, he carried out the 
shocking details with inborn theatrical in- 
stinct —all save one. How singular that 
the fact of his spur catching in the folds of 
the flag led to his capture, as if that mute 
emblem would flaunt its protest against a 
crime so base. ‘‘ The flag and the traitor 
must ever be enemies.’’ How significant 
the instrument that laid him low! He who 
had drunk the cup of vicarious pain and wept 
for his countrymen who fell in the shock of 
battle, was joined with them anew in a com- 
mon death by the bullet of a common enemy. 

The effect of this awful tragedy upon its 
witnesses was repeated wherever it was told. 
At first it stunned sensibility; as the horror 
of it all dawned upon men’s minds ‘‘ they 
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struggled to tear themselves from the night- 
mare which held them’’; then, out of in- 
credulity, they reeled into the anguish of 
certainty. 

As the news spread from the theater, it 
encountered other news hardly less appalling. 
The lives of the most prominent officials had 
been attempted in the same hour. Ruin ran 
riot in a night of horrors, while the watch- 
ers at the bedside of the dying martyr waited 
as the pulse-beats grew fainter and fainter. 
In the stillness of death Stanton spoke that 
solemn prophecy, ‘‘ Now he belongs to the 
ages.’” 

The power of this event over the emotions 
of men was due partly to the times in which 
it occurred, when he that fell was the prin- 
cipal actor. Men’s deepest affections had 
gathered about him who was the incarnation 
of the best motives and aspirations of the 
passing age, ‘‘God’s gracious gift to a 
tormented and distracted time.’’ For four 
years the popular heart had been stirred 
deeply. The call had thrilled through the 
land for volunteers to save the Union. Early 
disasters brought alarm to many patriotic 
hearts lest ruin was at hand. Scarcely a 
home was left unbroken. At length came 
the dawn of victory and the assurance of 
peace that aroused the nation to the wildest 
pitch of enthusiasm. But the country’s in- 
most feelings were yet tobe touched. Sud- 
denly from the ‘‘ uttermost of joy’’ it was 
plunged into the ‘‘ uttermost of grief.’’ 
When consciousness grasped the fact that 
the highest had fallen by the hands of an 
assassin all the feelings that had been gath- 
ering for four years in forms of excitement, 
grief, horror, and joy turned into “‘ one wail 
of woe.’’ 

In its power of emotional appeal no death 
was ever like it. The scenes which followed 
befitted this most sublime and impressive 
drama. It was as if the first-born of every 
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THE SURRENDER OF LEE. 





home were smitten. The noise of traffic 
hushed, the hum of factories ceased, the 
very wheels of progress refused to move, as 
men, women, and children with bated breath 
waited for some deliverance from that crush- 
ing weight of sorrow. 

The mourning which accompanied the 
funeral car in its slow journey across the 
continent is without a parallel. At dawn, 
at noon, and at midnight thousands gathered 
to look upon his face. Men of all political 
parties and religious creeds united in paying 
homage. The theme inspired to the loftiest 
eloquence lips accustomed to utter only com- 
monplaces. The sentiments of affection 
which his countrymen bore him found their 
echo in lovers of liberty everywhere. Ex- 
pressions of regret for the national and 
world-wide loss, and tributes of praise to 
the character and services of this great 
leader came from every nation of the earth. 

In the death of Lincoln the south lost its 
best friend. Had it not been for his tragic 
death, that genius of patience and pacifica- 
tion might have secured it from the years of 
anarchy and ruin of the reconstruction period. 
The crime seemed to the north the blow of 
the expiring rebellion. 

The country received a new impulse of 
patriotism. As Czsar’s blood hastened and 
strengthened the imperialism his conspira- 
tors sought to prevent, so in the popular 
sympathy our hero left behind powers that 
worked for him. Men loved liberty more 
because he died in its cause. 

‘* Thou didst not fall for thyself, 
The assassin had no hate for thee.’’ 

The object of the crime was the national life. 
The president was killed, but the government 
was meant. Because he stood for the cause 
of just government he was singled out, and 
the world must never forget that he was 
part of the great price wherewith it has 
maintained its liberty. 


SF 


BY E. F. ANDREWS. 


In treating this subject we must bear in 
mind that it is necessary to regard it from a 
purely artistic point of view. All personal, 
political, sectional, and even national preju- 
dices must for the time be laid aside, and 
regard must be had only to the artistic pos- 
sibilities of the situation we are contemplat- 
ing. Viewed in this light, the most dra- 
matic incident in our history, by far, it seems 





to me, is Lee surrendering his sword to 
Grant. I would say Grant returning Lee’s 
sword to him, but for the fact that the mo- 
ment we begin to dwell upon the magnanim- 
ity of the conqueror we diminish the tragedy 
of the situation, and as tragedy is the high- 
est element of the drama,—or perhaps I 
should say the element of the highest drama, 
—it naturally follows that a very dramatic 
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situation must be a tragic one. And leav- 
ing out of account our personal sympathies 
with either side, we must admit that the 
situation at Appomattox was one of the most 
tragic in all history, for it was the tragedy 
of a whole people. 

It is this magnitude of the interests in- 
yolved, no less than the exceptional char- 
acter of the two chief actors, that makes 
the situation of such tremendous import. 
Behind the fallen hero lie the shattered 
hopes of nine million people; behind the 
magnanimous conqueror stands the trium- 
phant figure of the mightiest republic upon 
earth, rising redeemed and glorified from its 
baptism of fire; the young giant of modern 
democracy bearing aloft the scepter that is 
destined to rule the world. Could there 
possibly be a situation more replete with 
every element of grandeur, more utterly 
free from every suggestion of paltriness or 
meanness that could detract from its 
sublimity? 

The ‘‘ tragic fault,’? as the cause of 
suffering is technically named by the critics, 
is an entirely noble one. While it may excite 
varying degrees of sympathy according to 
our political bias, it is not such as necessarily 
to arouse feelings of moral condemnation. 
The worst with which the fallen hero can 
be charged, even by his most conscientious 
opponents, is an error of judgment that was 
altogether natural under the circumstances. 
There was a time—before the adoption of 
the constitution in 1789—when no one, 
north or south, would have questioned that 
a man’s first duty was to his state, and there 
would not have been the slightest doubt or 
hesitation as to which side he ought to take 
in any dispute between it and the general 
government. Since 1865 his duty has been 
made equally clear the other way; he is an 
American first, a New Yorker, a Pennsylvan- 
ian, a Virginian or a Georgian afterwards. 
During the first of these two periods a man 
could not honorably have gone against his 
state, as now he could not honorably go 
against the United States. His allegiance is 
fixed by commen consent, and he can not vio- 
late it without incurring moral condemna- 
tion. 

But there was a time between these two 
periods when the question was fairly debat- 
able. A large part of the political literature 
of those times is taken up with discussing it, 
and good and honorable men held opposite 
opinions. While the correctness of Lee’s 
decision may be questioned by those who oc- 
cupy a different point of view, there can be 
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no question as to his honesty, and hence, no 
feeling of moral condemnation is awakened 
to temper the purely tragic interest of the 
situation. He had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by tendering his sword to 
the Confederacy. As a United States officer 
his future was assured, and not the least 
dramatic element in the scene we are con- 
templating is the reflection that had Lee’s 
sense of duty been different, he might have 
stood there in the place of the conqueror, 
receiving instead of surrendering a vanquished 
sword. 

The character and personality of the two 
principal actors contributes still further to 
ennoble the situation. It isatragedy with- 
out a villain. You feel that whatever of 
blame there may be is the fault of circum- 
stances and not of the spotless old hero 
whose humiliation, we may well believe, 
sends a pang to the soldierly heart of the 
conqueror scarcely less keen than pierced his 
own. 

Then, too, the majesty of Lee’s appear- 
ance is eminently befitting the hero of a 
great tragedy. It isa sad fact, but a true 
one nevertheless, that we are all much more 
ready to sympathize with suffering virtue in 
a beautiful form than in a plain one. With 
the exception of the author of ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,’’ no artist has ventured to claim 
our tears for heroic ugliness. Abraham 
Lincoln, the only other man our country has 
produced worthy to stand with Lee and 
Washington in the first triumvirate of great- 
ness, has never found the place he deserves 
in the hearts of the people as a national hero; 
and that unlucky wart on Oliver Cromwell’s 
nose has probably done more to destroy his 
hold on the popular imagination than the 
butcheries of Drogheda. The hard features 
of men like these unfit them for artistic pur- 
poses. Extreme ugliness awakens a feeling 
of the grotesque that is incompatible with 
the higher dramatic sentiment. Lee had 
the good fortune to look the hero, and in the 
popular imagination that goes a long way 
toward making one. 

When the memories of the war shall have 
been mellowed by time into a common 
possession of the whole American people, and 
its issues and animosities shall be as com- 
pletely dead and forgotten as those of the 
Crusades or the Wars of the Roses, the 
artistic capabilities of the situation will 
appeal more and more to the mind of poets 
and painters. It has often been remarked 
that nearly all the war romances thus far 
written have drawn their inspiration from 
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the southern cause, but this will be no mat- the imagination than a fortunate one, and 


ter of surprise if we remember that a tragic 
situation always appeals more powerfully to 
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PATRICK HENRY’S SPEECH. 


that a true hero is never so much a hero as 
in adversity. 
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BY LUCY L. TAGGART. 


The sun of American liberty, upon whose 
radiance the Pilgrim Fathers gazed hopefully, 
was fast fading into night, and the gather- 
ing darkness cast an ominous gloom over 
the colonies. The muffled bells of Philadel- 
phia and Boston rang a funeral peal, a solemn 
rhythm as of a life going out — it was ‘‘ the 
death-knell of liberty,’’ the people said. 

For fifteen years the fathers had endured 
with patient self-restraint a series of aggres- 
sions and outrages which they knew to be 
utterly subversive of the liberties of English- 
men; and now, in March, 1765, parliament 
had passed measures, to take effect the 
following November, which were to shake 
Europe and America to their foundations. 
It had passed the infamous Stamp Act, an 
act which would extinguish the right of the 
colonial assemblies to levy taxes on their 
fellow-citizens, and thus reduce them 
completely to the condition of slaves. 

Word of the unjust demand swept over the 
colonies like a thunder-cloud — and the lst 
of November was set aside as a day of mourn- 
ing; the hearts of the people were bursting 
with grief and rage—a people, noble and 
truly loyal, denied the parliamentary right 
of taxation. They reeled before this new 
calamity, and were paralyzed at the pending 
crisis; but a ray of light burst upon the 
blackened hour! 

The legislature of the rich and most loyal 
commonwealth of Virginia’ had almost 
reached the close of its session without 
taking any decided measures upon the Stamp 
Act, when one day a tall, slender young 
man, unknown to many in that splendid 
assembly, arose to speak. It was the young- 
est member of the house, Patrick Henry. 

The wealthy planters were amazed that so 
unpracticed a statesman should address the 
house upon this important subject. But 
Henry had something to say, and soon his 
splendid attitude, courteous manner, personal 
magnetism, and matchless voice held the 
attention of every member of that aristo- 
cratic body. He offered a brief set of reso- 
lutions setting forth that the burgesses and 
governor had the exclusive right and power 


to lay taxes and imposts on this colony, and 
that not only the Stamp Act but all acts of 
parliament affecting the rights of the colo- 
nies were not according to the constitution 
and therefore void. This raised a great 
storm, but Henry would not yield. The 
resolutions were at once laid before the 
house. A violent debate ensued; it was a 
moment of intense interest. TheF. F. V.’s, 
the flower of southern chivalry, two future 
presidents of the United States, were in the 
audience; Washington occupied his seat as 
a delegate, Jefferson, a young collegian, 
stood just outside the railing. The eloquent 
and audacious Henry bore down all opposition 
and the old walls rang with the powerful 
enthusiasm and mighty force of his argu- 
ments. The tall, slender form swelled with 
indignation, the chest heaved high with a 
sense of injustice; liberty or death shone 
from the eyes now flashing like sunlight on 
steel. Liberty permeated the atmosphere 
around him. The stern face, colorless cheek 
and noble head were illuminated with a halo 
of glory as the daring orator, knowing trea- 
son and death were inseparable, thundered 
forth this storm of words: ‘‘ Cesar had his 
Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and George 
Ill.—’’ ‘* Treason! treason!’’ exclaimed 
the terrified speaker, ‘‘— may profit by their 
example,’’ continued Henry, as the proud 
head went back in haughty defiance. “If 
this be treason, make the most of it.” 

The influence of this magnificent speech 
upon the opulent planters was marvelous. 
Liberty beamed from every eye, as they 
listened breathlessly to the fiery utterances 
of the fearless young orator. The resolu- 
tions were put to the house and carried. 
Henry’s great coup d’état had won the con- 
vention; his masterly defense of the people 
turned the strong opposition to an impulse 
for liberty. 

‘* Then, of their session ended, they bid cry, 

With trumpet’s regal sound, the grand result.’’ 

The effect of this thrilling and dramatic 
incident, hovering so near a tragedy, was 
stupendous and its magnitude cannot be over- 
estimated. 











This formal expression of the oldest and 
most loyal American commonwealth was 
received by the other colonies like the shock 
of a battery, and resolutions with similar 
sentiments were adopted by the assemblies 
of New York and Massachusetts, the news of 
which flew like lightning through the other 
states. Liberty! liberty! was taken up as a 
bugle-blast and wafted across the peacefully 
undulating plains and tree-fringed, murmur- 
ing rivers, on to the heights of the New 
England hills, giving hope and courage to 
the disheartened patriots, for, 


‘* As liberty a courage doth impart, 
So bondage doth disbend, else break, ihe heart.’’ 
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BY E. C. 


There have doubtless been many dramatic 
incidents in the story of our country, but 
once only has a man saved the nation’s life 
by a thrilling deed of skill and courage. 

It was the fall of 1776. The Declaration 
of Independence had alarmed the timid, 
estranged the royalists, and aroused the 
British generals, who secured reinforcements 
from England. The changing personnel of 
the American army gave small chance for 
discipline. Supplies were running low and 
there was no prospect of help from abroad. 
The mutual jealousies of the colonies were a 
serious menace. Congress, unused to war, 
perhaps hampered as much as it helped the 
generals in the field. 

The country had been staggered by a great 
disaster. The city of New York was lost. 
The army, it is true, had been saved, but 
retreat and defeat were the same to the 
colonials, and no new recruits appeared, 
while regiments melted away as. the time of 
enlistment expired. ‘‘The outlook,’’ in 
Washington’s words, was “‘ truly distress- 
ing.’’ He believed that final success depended 
upon the continued existence of a national 
force around which the militia could rally. 
It was of this force that he wrote on October 
4 to Congress, ‘‘ Your army is on the eve of 
its political dissolution.’’ Yet he clung dog- 
gedly to the Hudson, with his six thousand 
men holding twenty-five thousand at bay, 
until Arnold’s dare-devil tactics checked the 
British advance from Canada. 

In November British regiments crossed 
into New Jersey. This put Philadelphia in 
danger, and Washington followed with half 
of his little army. Then treachery raised 
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THE SURPRISE AT TRENTON. 
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The sword of freedom was unsheathed for 
the most heroic event of history — the strug- 
gle of our fathers for liberty. The time 
had come for men to fight and die. Their 
rifles, in words of flame, sang the sweet 
song of liberty until they closed the strug- 
gle, which suffers not by comparison with 
the grandest conflicts of ancient or modern 
times. 

The cloud and storm have passed — the 
sun is sinking in a blaze of American splen- 
dor; as the bells again ring the anthem of 
the free, we trace this memorable scene and 
reverently, lovingly breathe the name of 
Patrick Henry. 
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its head, and the two forts upon the Hudson, 
with all their munitions and twenty-five 
hundred soldiers, were lost. This seemed a 
death-blow. But three thousand men, 
almost in rags, followed Washington as he 
started in swift and sullen retreat across 
New Jersey. For sixty miles he marched, 
with the British at his heels. He led them 
so hot a chase and they felt so sure of their 
prey that near Princeton they paused to 
rest. A trivial thing it seemed, yet during 
those few hours the Americans crossed the 
Delaware and destroyed the boats behind 
them. Only a river’s width saved the band 
from destruction. There was a_ hasty 
mustering of militia in Philadelphia, Congress 
adjourned to Baltimore, the roads to the - 
south were crowded. 

But now the wind swept down from the 
north. Winter had come in earnest, as the 
tattered Continentals, huddled around their 
fires, found out. The advancing British 
halted. They did not relish hunting fugitives 
in a snow storm. Hundreds were crowding 
into their lines to seek pardon, effective 
resistance had ceased, a winter’s campaign 
was not worth the cost. 

Safe reasoning, perhaps, had Washington 
been in flight. In truth, however, he had 
hastened through New Jersey to secure and 
guard, if possible, the line of the Delaware. 
None saw more clearly than he to what a 
desperate pass affairs had come. ‘‘ You can 
form no idea,’’ so he wrote to his brother, 
*‘of the perplexity of my situation. No 
man, I believe, ever had a greater choice of 
difficulties and less means to extricate him- 
self from them.” Still he did not lose hope, 
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While he was pledging his all to retain the 
shivering soldiers around him his couriers 
galloped in all directions with grim state- 
ments of fact, with urgent requests, with 
commands. These were his solemn words to 
congress: ‘‘It may be that I am going a 
good deal out of the line of my duty to adopt 
these measures or to advise thus freely. A 
character to lose, an estate to forfeit, the 
inestimable blessings of liberty at stake, and 
a life devoted must be my excuse.”’ 

In the middle of December General Howe 
returned to New York, leaving bodies of 
troops quartered in New Jersey. A force 
of eleven hundred was stationed at Trenton. 
Then Washington knew that the time to 
strike had come. He must achieve a victory, 
or his force would melt entirely away. It 
was a desperate chance, but it was the only 
chance. 

What he did has been told many times. 
As one looks of a May morning on the Dela- 
ware’s willowed banks and placid waters 
there is little which reminds him of that wild 
night when the fishermen of Marblehead 
pulled back and forth for five hours through 
the crunching ice. The elements of a great 
drama are to be found in the lofty theme 
and general setting, in the strong contrasts, 
quick movement and triumphant close of the 
stirring events of that Christmastide. The 
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subject might well be the invincible power of 
a heroic will. 

In Trenton the fires blaze brightly and the 
tables in every dwelling are loaded, and men 
and officers unite in merry Christmas cheer 
as they were wont to do in their far-off Hes- 
sian homes. The carouse lasts far into the 
night. Though warned to be on guard, what 
is there to fear? Across the river an orderly 
is finding his way to General Gage’s head- 
quarters by the bloody foot-prints in the snow. 

As the Americans march in two divisions 
to the attack, the sleet whipping into their 
faces, a messenger brings word from the 
force by the river that the powder is damp. 
‘*Tell your general,’’ commands Washing- 
ton, ‘‘to use the bayonet, for the town 
must be taken.’’ So they march, until the 
gray light of another snowy day has come. 
The town is still sunk in slumber. Suddenly 
the crack of musket fire breaks upon the air, 
as the Hessian pickets are encountered. 
Their comrades, bewildered, half-dressed, 
come tumbling from the houses. With a 
rush their foes are upon them. There is a 
short, unequal struggle, two Americans are 
killed and six wounded, the British colonel 
falls with thirty of his men, and it is over. 
Nine hundred prisoners are marched through 
the streets of Philadelphia to convince the 
people that a victory has at last been won. 
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BY RALPH DAVOL, 


After King Philip’s death the command of 
the remnant of his forces falls upon Annawan, 
his trusted chieftain, who lurks about the 
land of Pokanoket, terrorizing the community 
and preying upon stray cattle. Captain 
Church is sent out to strike the coup de grace 
by capturing this prowling band. While 
reconnoitering with one other white man and 
five renegade Indians, he captures two scouts 
from Annawan’s encampment, from whom he 
learns the lair of their commander. To 
attempt to capture him with this feeble force 
requires unflinching courage. But with a 
firm trust in Providence he is resolved to 
try, and asks if his comrades will follow. 
Not a man is dismayed. So after sundown 


they silently thread the forest till the sounds 
from the camp are heard. Then Church, 
eager, felt-footed, wary lest he betray himself 
by a crackling branch, creeps up to the crest 
of the overhanging ledge beneath which the 
Indians are bivouacked. 


Peering breath- 





lessly over the edge he beholds the Indians’ 
camp. 

Gorged with the evening meal, forty or 
fifty redskins are folded in sleep around the 
gleaming fire — their arms stacked in a shel- 
tered corner, while a squaw is pounding 
corn against the morrow’s hunger. After 
carefully surveying the surroundings, meas- 
uring the distances, making his calculations, 
Church steals back to his party. Hastily 
they whisper; plans are laid; and now they 
advance under cover of the pounding corn. 
The captive squaw is placed ahead as a decoy. 
Close in her shadow follow Church and his 
lieutenant, the allies bringing up the rear. 
Calmly, silently, determinedly they glide 
around the edge of the precipice into the 
heart of the still encampment. Suspicion is 
lulled for a moment. Then at a bound 
Church, with uplifted hatchet, leaps over 
young Annawan and covers the stack of 
arms; the others take commanding positions. 











Not a word is spoken, though several of the 
Indians start up, aroused by the commotion. 
Old Annawan, half-rising, discovers at a 
glance that he is captured, and crying 
** Howoh,”’ shrinks back, covering his face 
with his blanket. Fortune favors the brave. 
The deed is crowned with success — for the 
entire band, paralyzed by the suddenness of 
the assault, is cowed in consternation and 
despair. Captain Church loses ne time in 
conveying through his friendly Indians the 
impression that they are captured by the 
English army, adding that if they remain 
quiet until daybreak he will take them to 
Taunton and treat them kindly. Sullen and 
nerveless they offer no resistance; so the 
sentinels are posted and Captain Church lies 
down close to Annawan. For an hour they 
have lain open-eyed, glaring at each other 
in silence, when Annawan deliberately rising 
to his feet walks slowly away out into the 
night. Church follows him with eager eye. 
To shoot would surely signal an uprising. 
He must let him go in peace. In his 
suspense the thought comes to him, What if 
Annawan should have concealed somewhere 
a musket, and, in his treacherous manner, 
should fire on him from ambush? Appre- 
hending such an emergency he crouches close 
under young Annawan so that the father will 
not fire without jeopardizing the life of his 
son. But how wide was his guess of the 
Indian’s motive! 

Presently his returning footfalls are heard 
above the hush of the forest. Anon he 
breaks full into the moonlight bearing strange 
accoutrements in his arms. But now let us 
turn to the original narrative : * 


‘** The moon was now shining bright. He saw him at 
a distance coming with something in his hands, and 
coming up to Captain Church he fell upon his knees be- 
fore him and offered him what he had brought, and 
speaking in plain English, said: 

*Church’s King Philip’s War, ed. by H. M. Dexter, 
Boston, 1865, vol. I., page 172. 
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** “Great captain, you have killed Philip and con- 
quered his country, for I believe that I and my company 
are the last that war against the English. So suppose 
that the war is ended by your means, and therefore these 
things belong to you.’ : 

‘‘ Then opening the pack he pulled out Philip’s belt 
curiously wrought with wampum.”’ 

Here, in these few simple words, spoken in 
the language of the victorious invader, is the 
death-knell of a nation to whom from out of 
a limitless past this land had been a sacred 
birthright. What mind can measure the 
depth of passion suppressed beneath the stoic 
face, the unmoved bosom of this warrior of 
the woods bowed in humiliation and submis- 
sion, offering up the royal insignia of his 
tribe to the preservation of his exulting foe? 
The kingdom and the power and the glory. of 
the American nation are fallen in that single 
act. The redman, though noble and heroic, 
is heathen and ill-destined. 

And how fitting is the mise en scéne for 
this pathetic but irresistible crisis! All 
nature is in mourning for her fallen race. 
’Tis the dead of night in the heart of the 
virgin forest. The stars are singing a silent 
requiem in the purple heavens. The harvest 
moon sifts down through the sighing branches 
of cedar and hemlock. From his watch in 
the tree-tops the funereal katydid tolls a sad 
farewell, the weird wail of the owl comes 
over the stillness, and gleaming fantas- 
tic against the sable precipice the camp- 
fire wafts its incense up to the God of 
nature. 

The surrender of Cornwallis on the plains 
of Yorktown symbolizes the casting off of 
the yoke of oppression by the triumphant 
colonists; the signing of the unconditional 
surrender at Appomattox typifies the restora- 
tion of a divided union; but here, concen- 
tered in this midnight picture, is the conquest 
of the red man by the white; the triumph of 
civilization over barbarism; the overthrow 
of heathenism by Christianity. 


F 


BY ABBY WILLIS HOWES. 


In turning the pages of American history, 
it is not the lack of dramatic incidents, but 
the profusion, that brings dismay to the 
searcher. In field and forest, on sea and 
land, we meet with heroism and daring. 
That history repeats itself is as evident in 
the realm of dramatic action as in any other 
realm. 

In order to be the most dramatic, how- 
ever, an incident must be highly dramatic in 





every respect. It must be dramatic in set- 
ting, dramatic in its relation to contemporary 
events, an uncommon deed, full of action 
which is compressed within a short space of 
time, and it must have great issues at stake. 
Moreover, it must be full of that tense feel- 
ing which takes the breath of a spectator, 
which holds a reader spellbound, and which 
produces that thing which literary critics 
call suspense. 7 
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In the days of the Civil war it was decided 
that the Mississippi river, which was con- 
trolled by the Confederates, must be opened 
by the Union forces. The Confederates held 
New Orleans; their batteries and troops 
were on both sides of the river from Louisi- 
ana to the Missouri line, but Commodore 
Foote had gained some successes, and drop- 
ping with his fleet from the Ohio, he laid 
siege to Island Number Ten. For three 
weeks he bombarded the forts and batteries, 
but without avail. General Pope was below 
the island, but on the wrong side of the river 
to codperate effectively with him, and with- 
out the aid of a land force, Foote considered 
it useless to continue the siege. The trouble 
was that General Pope had no transports, 
and it looked as if he never would have 
any. 

The night of the 4th of April came, dark 
and stormy, with bursting thunder and 
blinding lightning. It was ten o’clock, and 
silently, with no noise of talking men, and 
no lights visible, an ironclad left Foote’s 
fleet, and with a coal barge lashed on one 
side and a boat filled with hay lashed on the 
other, steamed slowly down the river. It 
was the Carondelet, and to her commander, 
Captain Walke, had been assigned the task 
of passing the batteries of Island Number 
Ten and of giving aid to Pope. That almost 
certain destruction awaited both vessel and 
crew, was in the hearts of all who knew of 
the undertaking that night, for Walke must 
steam, head on, to a powerful battery, and 
then take the fire of forty-seven cannon. 
One moment the river was impenetrably 
dark, and the next it was lurid with an 
electric glare; one moment all was silent, 
and the next, a burning smokestack shot a 
comet-like blaze through the air, and Walke 
was discovered. Then came such a burst of 
angry-throated cannon that the thunder itself 
seemed appalled and listened. The air became 
thick with smoke; the pilot could not steer. 
With thunder above and thunder below, and 
screaming shot and shell falling here, falling 
there, but never on the vessel, the Carondelet 
pushed her way on, silently, steadily, and at 
length the batteries were passed. Then her 
own guns spoke, and Commodore Foote, miles 
up the river, wondered whether the boom 
was the roar of thunder, or a message of 
gladness from Walke. But General Pope’s 
men understood, and rushing to the shore as 
the Carondelet swung to the wharf, they 
seized with rapture the gallant sailors, bore 
them in triumph on their shoulders, and 
jollity reigned. 
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There can be no more dramatic setting 
than a thunder storm. It calls forth the 
wierd and suggests the unutterable. It is 
dramatic in a grand and awful way; it is 
full of forebodings, and tightens the 
imagination with an irresistible force. 
Nature. made for Captain Walke the best 
possible environment from a dramatic point 
of view. 

In its relation to contemporary action his 
sailing, too, was dramatic. It was a break- 
ing away from the ordinary course of events; 
it was a bold and heroic strike in the mo- 
notony of a long blockade; it was a daring 
deed, startling in its effects. 

Then, too, the deed was unusual. The 
deeds with which we are familiar do not 
strike us as particularly dramatic even though 
in themselves they are dramatic. When 
man, in his evolution from an oyster, first 
got on his legs and walked, the scene must 
have been highly dramatic, but, now, having 
walked for countless ages, no matter how 
dramatic the action, we cease to be properly 
thrilled and excited by the spectacle. The 
sailing of Captain Walke occurred three 
weeks before Farragut passed the forts below 
New Orleans. His act, therefore deserves 
the credit of precedence, and it also has not 
been repeated sufficiently often to pall on the 
imagination. It, too, is more properly an 
incident than Farragut’s passage of the forts. 

That this incident was full of action cannot 
be denied when both heaven and earth lent 
their artillery to the scene, and when General 
Pope’s men fairly danced like demons at the 
closing act of the drama. As the action was 
not continued through a long period of time, 
its dramatic power is stronger; for every 
one knows that the long continuance of a 
startling scene deadens its effect. 

The importance of the issues at stake 
certainly weigh down the balance of dramatic 
worth. They give dignity and depth to the 
proceeding, and add vital force. 

That a high tension of expectancy was 
produced in all concerned on that night of 
April 4 is readily seen, and that the reader 
today, as he gathers the story word by word, 
is held by an irresistible suspense is un- 
doubted. Imagine the scene on the stage of 
a theater: darkness, thunder and lightning, 
the blazing of cannon, the bursting of shells, 
the untried venture, the succor of a friend 
in need, naval honor, personal bravery, a 
nation’s good at stake, and no more 
dramatic incident will be found to overshadow 
the passage of the batteries of Island Number 
Ten, by Captain Walke. 
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The English novel is vcry much in evidence these 
days, amid the wares of publishers, in the hands of 
readers, and under the analysis of critics and philoso- 
phers. Such a work, therefore, as ‘‘ The Development 
of the English Novel,’’ by Professor Cross, on the proc- 
esses by which the Arthurian romance may be linked 
in a far-reaching and flexible chain with the contempo- 
rary novel, is a volume of interest and profit to student 
and general reader alike. The foreign influences and 
the literary forms contributing to the shaping of the 
novel as the English-speaking race know it, sketched 
lightly but brightly; the realists of the eighteenth 
century, and the writers of the period leading up to the 
historical novel as introduced by Scott,— these subjects 
furnish the themes treated in the first four chapters. 
The other four are devoted to the novel of the nine- 
teenth century, and contain acute observations on the 
type and value of the distinctive works of the leading 
novelists, romancers, realists, psychologists, impression- 
ists, and some of our ‘‘ esteemed contemporaries ’’’ who 
do not yet classify with exactness. A valuable appen- 
dix and a sequence of bibliographical notes add to the 
helpfulness of the volume. Every teacher of English 
literature will henceforth be under bonds of gratitude to 
Professor Cross, and a literary club having a serious 
purpose back of its reading or study in this particular 
field would do well to adopt this work as a text-book. 

A. E. H. 

[The Development of the English Novel. By Wilbur 
L. Cross. 5x74. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.] 

In the opening chapter of an exceedingly interesting 
volume, ‘‘ Evolution of the English Novel,’’ the author, 
who is a professor of English literature in New York 
University, disclaims a too rigid application of the word 
evolution as applied to his treatment of the theme. But 
he draws from many realms suggestive and satisfactory 
analogies to support his claim that, the same law of ten- 
dency may be traced in fiction asin speech, art, and the 
changes in religious, political, and educational methods: 
that is, from the physical to the intellectual, from the 
objective to the subjective, from the dominance of the 
external to the story of the soul. Professor Stoddard 
finds five specific kinds of expression in fiction: novels 
of personality, of history, of romance, of purpose, and 
of problem. His discussion of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’’ ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ and 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ as notable examples of the 
novel of personality, forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. He holds that the historical novel 
is due to a sense of the worth of history and a recogni- 
tion of the importance of the individual, when these 
convictions are touched by a dream of the ideal. The 
romantic novel has passed, he believes, through three 
stages depicting physical, mental, and spiritual adven- 
ture, Goethe’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther’’ and ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,’’ and Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame’’ being ex- 
amples of the latter class. Hitherto the romantic has 
found a finer expression in art, in religious symbolism, 
andin poetry than in prose literature, but it may yet 
supply the noblest element in fiction. The chapters 
dealing with ‘‘The Novel of Purpose,’’ and ‘‘ The 





Modern Novel and Its Mission”’ admirably round the 
author’s conclusion and express his faith in the future 
of this ‘‘ potent and permanent’’ form of literature. 
A. E. H. 
[The Evolution of the English Novel. By Francis 
Hovey Stoddard. 5x7}. $1.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.] 
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For the painting of life and love and the resistless 
sweep of human destiny in Wessex, Hardy; for Devon, 
Blackmore and Eden Phillpotts; for Kentucky, James 
Lane Allen. The dominant tone of his latest story, 
‘* The Reign of Law,” strikes on the inner ear as if a 
strain of organ music, grave, majestic, uplifting, had 
detached itself from the multitudinous voicings of the 
day and summoned us to come away awhile from the 
din and feverish hurry of worldly ways into the grateful 
peace, the restful coolness of a sanctuary. The theme 
of the story is the subject that appeals alike to men 
and angels, the highest theme possible to human 
thought,— a soul’s intense, vital, religious experience. 
It is the story of a youthful soul, shaped and educated 
by its search after the truth of the divine, blessed and 
perfected by its love of the human. The first part 
rehearses the opening of the drama of young David’s 
soul with God, the second the drama of his heart with 
the lovely little lady, Gabriella. The book should 
greatly serve the present time by the tonic it offers for 
the timidity of those who fancy that the territory of 
religion is too small and already too well filled to receive 
with comfort subjects, envoys or even trophies from 
some vast outlying province they call science, and also 
by the object-lesson it gives on ecclesiastical intoler- 
ance. The story is told with so direct a simplicity that 
some of the details may seem homely to the reader who 
has not in youth drawn into the very depths of his 
sub-consciousness the breath of the fields. To others 
this quality will appeal as the true token of literature’s 
life-giving, life-saving, order. 

The prelude tells in lyric language the life-story of 
the hemp amid whose fields is wrought out the tale of 
inner vision and outward conflict, to which spiritual 
struggle and its part in the scheme of things the growth 
of the seed out of the darkness of earth into the sun- 
shine of the upper air serves asa parable. The nine 
beautiful illustrations have the rare distinction of 
belonging to the text. A. E. H. 

[The Reign of Law. A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp 
Fields. By James Lane Allen. 5}x7#. $1.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


The story for midsummer reading is generally sup- 
posed to take a picturesque, joyous, or free-and-easy 
view of life, varying with the understanding of the au- 
thor how he may best serve the taste of the hour. 
Least of all, according to popular expectation, should 
fiction for summer consumption impese upon the read- 
ers’ consciousness the disturbing sense that the question 
cf being one’s brother’s keeper may be awaiting answer 
somewhere in the immediate neighborhoood. ‘‘ The 
Burden of Christopher’’ is a novel not to be passed by 
in the reading of vacation days. It is a story woven 
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around the great problem of the present day— how one 
who has it in his heart to bear witness by deed to his 
faith in the brotherhood of man, may keep his purpose 
pure and his vision. clear. Around an effort like this 
love and sorrow meet and blend for Christopher Ken- 
yon, who inherited a factory; Agnes Gillespie, the col- 
lege-bred young woman whose father is a professor of 
moral philosophy and a specialist, and Philip Starr, the 
young clergyman whose missionary zeal does not grow 
weary even in a New England town. Around these 
central figures gather the twelve hundred mill hands, 
the tragedy of whose starved lives becomes the burden 
of the man for whose prosperity they have toiled. Miss 
Converse does not give us the solution of the great 
problem, but she makes us see that a lie may not be 
spoken to insure the safety of a truth, and that injustice 
calling itself mercy is sevenfold unjust. It is a story 
to do good, which cannot be said of all midsummer 
reading. Love leads the way in the book and, though 
sorrow follows closely, hope speaks the closing words. 
A. E. H. 

[The Burden of Christopher. By Florence Converse. 
5x 7%. $1.50. Boston and NewYork: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company.] 

The dedicatory words, ‘‘ Vida Scudder Her Book,’’ 
in Miss Converse’s story, ‘‘The Burden of Christo- 
pher,’’ imply grateful recognition of a work to whose 
penetration of spirit, beauty of expression, and hope- 
fulness of message all who care for the pain of present 
and the hope of future times must be indebted. ‘‘ So- 
cial Ideals in English Letters’’ is a captivating title. 
Under its author’s guidance we are brought to see more 
clearly than before how splendid is the witness of liter- 
ature to the organic character of human experience, and 
to rejoice in the fact that, almost from the first, the 
voice from the heart of man speaking for the voiceless 
brother may be heard in English letters, sometimes 
faintly, it is true, but afterwards with clearer tone 
and more spirited appeal. In Part I., ‘‘The England 
of Our Fathers,’’ the Christian socialism demanded by 
Langland’s ‘‘ Vision’’ and pictured in More’s ‘‘Utopia,”’ 
is discussed, as is the loss of spiritual outlook after the 
Restoration. Part II. treats of ‘‘ The England of Our 
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Fathers,’’ and shows, past all doubting, a steady trend 
of Victorian thought in one direction, ‘‘ the slow ad- 
vance of a greatidea.’’ The contributions to the higher 
consciousness of the age made by Thackeray, Dickens, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold are 
analyzed and compared. The concluding chapter, 
‘Contemporary England,’’ is one of great interest. 
The sympathetic student of the times who has not yet 
read this book has a privilege and a pleasure in store. 
A. E. H. 

[Social Ideals in English Letters. By Vida D. Scud- 
der. 5x8. $1.75. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company.] 

In ‘‘ Voices in the Night,’’ Mrs. Steel shows much 
dramatic power, and a knowledge of India hardly sur- 
passed by Kipling. The book is scarcely the equal of 
its predecessor, ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,’’ but 
neither did she have a second mutiny about which 
to write. ‘‘ Voices in the Night’ is essentially 
dramatic. The author has made the most of the 
plague, which is always threatening on the horizon, as 
well as the plots and outbreaks among the natives of 
Nushapore, to produce many startling situations. She 
has made so many chief actors among the natives, how- 
ever, that the reader, at the beginning of the book, 
must be almost tiresomely on the alert to keep track of 
them all. After the dramatic personnel is once mastered 
the story is fascinating reading. 

Through it all, and almost entirely separated from 
the life of the east, so grewsome in its details, is the 
transplanted western life of the lieutenant-governor and 
his charming wife. The bit of romance in the English 
household is like a refreshing breeze creeping over 
that land of pestilence and plague. Jerry, the boy of 
the family is much to our liking, as is also Captain Jack 
Raymond, who is always appearing at the critical 
moment, to keep matters righted. Jan-Ali Shan is 
decidedly after the manner of Kipling’s heroes in the 
singing of his ballads as he recklessly dares death in 
his effort to save the trainful of English soldiers who 
are hastening to quell the outbreak of the natives. 
This is the climax, and well done; and the curtain falls 
on the happy ending of the little English love-story in 
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the midst of India—which for a time, at least, is at 
peace with itself. 8. D. 

[Voices in the Night. By Flera Anna Steel. New 
York: Macmillan Company.] 

The problem, old 38 the times of Job, is presented 
in Mr. Dix’s story, ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury,’’ and its effect 
upon the New England temperament and will is shown 
with picturesque exactness. How shall the con- 
science, void of offense, accept what it honestly ac- 
counts merciless misfortune as the providential dis- 
pensation of a just and loving God? This question, 
repeated through the ages in varying intonations of 
resignation and despair, receives an answer in Deacon 
Bradbury’s experience that should serve as an object- 
lesson to many whose reasonings on justice and mercy 
as measured by their individual standards have brought 
them to what may be called unfaith. The various mem- 
bers in the circle of young people, whose merriment 
and love-making go on heedless of the deacon’s soul- 
drama, the more prominent of their older friends and 
the descriptions of village life, are realistic and natural. 
The underlying tone of sincerity and simplicity and 
the unqualified recognition that character is the one 
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important possession in life make the book distinctive 
among the novels of the season. A. E. H. 

[Deacon Bradbury. By Edwin Asa Dix. 54x73. 
$1.50. New York: The Century Company.] 

The sub-title of ‘‘ Sea-Farers’’ is ‘‘A Romance of a 
New England Coast Town,’’ but it is eminently a story 
of contrasts in the native temperaments of its charac- 
ters and the scenes amid which the developments of 
its plot occur. From two families whose homes are in 
the coast town, so well described that the breath of its 
sea-charged air seems to cling to the page we turn in 
reading, a son and a daughter respectively go forth, 
bound in a faithful though stormy affection, to be the 
prominent figures in a pirates’ harbor on a Mediter- 
ranean island. Another son and daughter remain to 
unite the two families through the bonds of a more 
conventional, if not less fervent, love-making. Scotch, 
French, African and Italian ethnic elements afford 
dramatic contrasts to the general sanity of the New 
England mood and the inflexible dominance of its inher- 
ited conscience. A sense of improbability attends our 
reading in several of the chapters, but in others, not- 
ably those dealing with the stay-at-home lovers, Barbara 
and Alden, the story is altogether 
charming. A. E. H. 

[The Sea-Farers. By Mary Gray 
Morrison. 74x4%. $1.50. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany.] 


**Enoch Willoughby”’ is a novel 
‘‘with a difference’’ from the va- 
rieties much in vogue of late, the 
so-called historical and the romance 
pure and simple. It is told in a 
quaintly conversational tone as by 
one who had himself been a part 
of what he describes, but whose 
reminiscences of even exciting 
events have now a musing and judi- 
cial calmness. The story deals 
with a great family throng of 
Willoughbys, all of them sharing 
a quality of ‘‘ queerness;’’ but es- 
pecially with the life-history of 
Enoch, the oddest of them all, and 
with the older members of his im- 
mediate family, his wife, Hannah, 
and his pretty sister-in-law, Lyd- 
die, whose love-story is well worthy 
of being termed anidyl. The prob- 
lem of the story, if problem it may 
be called, is one of religious ex- 
perience, and treats almost ex- 
clusively with the mystery of spirit 
influence among Quakers and 
Spiritualists. The author does not 
apparently seek to influence the 
judgment of his readers, nor are we 
made sure that he is committed to 
belief for or against the marvelous 
inspirational power manifested by 
Enoch and others of his kindred, 
though in more than one instance 
he speaks of the demonstration as 
a miracle. The story opens in 
Ohio, but moves westward by de- 
grees and closes in Kansas. 

A. E. H. 

{Enoch Willoughby. A Novel. 
By James Wickersham. 5x8. 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.] 
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From *‘ Men with the Bark On.” 


Published by Harper & Brothers. 


Copyright, 1900, by Frederic Remington. 


‘‘THE BUFFALO-HUNTERS KNEW BY THE ‘SIGN’ ON THE TRAIL.”’ 


While not a historical novel, ‘‘ The Sword of the 
King,’’ has as one of its chief actors William of 
Orange, and it is written into the time of JamesI. The 
heroine, Phillippa Drayton, is a daughter of a man who 
is the first to swear allegiance to William, and the book 
is made of her many adventures and her love affairs 
with another adherent of the prince, many years older 
than herself. The author seems to have two episodes 
about which he builds his story. One is the rescue of 
her lover by Phillippa, and in the other, disguised as a 
trooper, she saves the life of William of Orange. In 
the latter instance she is dressed in the clothes of a 
relative, who seems to have been created for the sole 
purpose of lending them to her—as he is not men- 
tioned before or after this event. The first half of the 
rather long book is stilted and tiresome reading, but in 
the latter half the writer seems to get into the spirit of 
his story, and does good work. If this is his first 
effort, and if he fulfills the promise of the best of this 
book, we predict a success for him in the world of 
letters. Mr. MacDonald is a son of Sir George a 
Donald, the poet and novelist. S. D. 

[The Sword of the King. By Ronald acDonald. 
$1.50. New York: The Century Company.] 

‘*Men with the Bark On”’ is a new and interesting 
volume of short stories by Frederic Remington, illus- 
trated by the author. These are soldier and sailor tales 
told in Mr. Remington’s vigorous and refreshing style, 
and deal with the author’s varied experiences on land 
and water. Mr. Remington presents the American 
fighting man in a manner which awakens in us a new 
pride in our army and navy. The reader is impressed 
with the devotion of these men to the terrible duties 
of battle: even ‘‘the man in the bowels of the 
battleship’’ would resent our sympathy, since he truly 
enjoys his work and worships each crank and pin of the 
machinery he controls. A more appropriate title 


for the book could not be imagined, but the cover should 
have been more attractive, and the illustrations, while 
excellent examples of the author’s inimitable style, are 
unfortunately small. 

[Men with the Bark On. 
Illustrated by the author. 
London: 


B., JR. 
By Frederic Remington. 
$1.25. New York and 
Harper & Brothers. ] 





There are coon stories and Coon stories — but none 
‘* coonier’’ than those of ‘‘ The Black Homer of Jim- 
town.’’ Not only is the dialect that of the old-time 
darkey, but his fertile imagination runs riot in all sorts 
of impossible tales. Fish stories seem to be his favor- 
ites. The big fish Absolem, who forms the habit of 
strong drink and commits suicide when the beverage is 
not forthcoming, is as great a hero as any in the book. 
The collection is just the one to be recommended for 
pleasant summer reading. : ws 

[The Black Homer of Jimtown. By Ed. Mott. $1. 25. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap.] 


The joys and sorrows of suburban life according to 
Mr. Converse, as presented to readers of the New York 
Sun, Journal, World and Puck, from time to time, 
now appear in the form of a single book named after 
the typical ‘‘ Mr. Isolate of Lonelyville.’’ That the 
author writes of what he knows from experience is 
worthy of mention in this day of romancing. If his 
major premise be that the true suburbanite ought to 
be considered a hero, if he is not, there will be little 
dissent from it. Mr. Isolate, Mr. Hermitage, Mr. Man- 
hattan, Mr. Buildingloan, Deacon Obscurely, and- the 
rest of the inhabitants of Lonelyville are easily recognized 
as old friends in the suburbs of any American town; 
while the problems of lawn-keeping, the servant girl, 
and other amenities of existence in an ‘‘ easy-monthly~ 
payment cottage,’’ excite our sympathy as we smile. 
The sketches are clever and humorous, without straining 
after ‘‘ smartness.’’ F.C. B 

[Mr. Isolate of Lonelyville. 
New York: R. H. Russell.] 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has given us a new volume 
of stories in ‘‘ The Booming of Acre Hilll.’’ While 
these stories have not the spontaneous humor that has 
characterized some of the author’s previous efforts, 
they are all amusing to a greater or less degree. ‘The 
characters are ‘‘nice,’’ interesting people, as Mr. 
Bangs’s people always are. The story from which the 
title of the book is taken shows how a social position 
will attract people of the same class to a new country 
resort which apparently has nothing else to offer. A 
young man of high social standing but without funds is 
offered house rent free by the boomer of Acre Hill, 


By C.C. Converse. 
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From * The Booming of Acre Hill.” 


Published by Harper & Brothers 


Copyright, 1900, by John Kendri. k Bangs. 


‘*1’LL NEVER, NEVER, NEVER SO LONG AS I LIVE.”’ 


Besides this, he is provided with funds for the enter- 
tainment of his friends, and immediately begins a social 
boom. This brings Acre Hill to the notice of the ‘‘ smart 
set,’’ and the lots which have heretofore been standing 
idle are disposed of at very profitable rates. After 
the place is settled, the boomer, having no further use 
for the social figurehead, dispenses with his services, 
and the social boom of Acre Hillis at an end. The 
book contains two illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
. B., IR. 

[The Booming of Acre Hill and Other Reminiscences 
of Urban and Suburban Life. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
$1.25. New York and London: Harper & Brothers.] 


Readers who remember with what well-defined purpose 
the plot unfolded in Dr. Barry’s ‘‘New Antigone ’’ and 
‘**The Two Standards,’’ may wonder just a little as to 
his special aim in his new Italian novel, ‘‘Arden Mas- 
siter.’’ It is not chiefly a love-story, for from the first 
Donna Costanza, lovely daughter of the princely house 
entrenched in its hereditary mountain stronghold, floats 
too far above earthly feeling to be more than a saint 
for worship. It can hardly be intended for a phrase- 
book to introduce a new language compounded in equal 
parts of Italian and English, though the mixture of 
these elements on every page might be taken for con- 
firmation of such theory. If it contain a truthful 
transcript of conditions existing in Italy even ten years 
ago, reforms can scarcely be established yet, though 
Tiberio Sforza, King of the Camorra, did go to his own 
place after the manner befitting an arch-villain; and the 
intending traveler who is not given to recklessness will 
do well tu deliberate before taking his journey into a 
state so beset by banditti, secret societies, political in- 
trigues and suppressed revolution. The hero is a high- 
bred young Englishman who is, contrary to the paternal 
taste, a Socialist, and going into Italy as correspondent 
for a London journal, straightway becomes involved in 
tragic complications through which he bears a charmed 
life. The story is of absorbing interest because its 
chapters are a sequence of exciting events over which a 
glowing color plays with splendid effects of light and 
shadow, but the reader has much of the time an uneasy 
suspicion of melodrama. The atmosphere is so sincere- 
ly medieval that the mention of telephone service in 
Rome intrudes like a daring anachronism. A. E. H. 

[Arden Massiter. By Dr. William Barry. 5}x7#. 
$1.50. New York: The Century Company.] 





‘* Stanford Stories,’’ by Charles K. Field —a nephew 
of the late Eugene Field—and W. H. Irwin, are 
stories of college life in California and are told in an 
interesting way. They deal with all the subjects dear 
to acollege boy’s heart. ‘‘ Frats,’’ hazing, foot-ball, 
and the ‘‘ co-eds,’’ furnish material for well-told stories. 
The co-ed, according to these writers, is a very charm- 
ing sort of a girl, and not a bad adjunct to a man’s 
college. 

** The Substituted Fullback”’ is perhaps the best of the 
series, being an account of the spirit of a deceased 
player taking possession of the man who acts as sub- 
stitute in the final games of the college, and who saves 
the day for Stanford. The volume will doubtless prove 
to be a popular one and a 
welcome addition to college 
literature. S. D. N. 

[Stanford Stories. By 
Chas. K. Field and W. H. 
Irwin. $1.25. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Com- 
pany.] 

No one has revealed to 
the western mind the spirit of 
Japan like Lafcadio Hearn. 
To follow him in a land still 
virtually unknown despite 
the tales of many travel- 
ers is to breathe a new 
atmosphere and to wonder 
how such things can really 
be. Under the title of ‘‘ In 
Ghostly Japan,’’ the writer has presented a series of 
sketches dealing with the social habits and religious 
superstitions which lend themselves to literary situations 
of startling power. The reader of Mr. Hearn’s 
‘* Fragment,’’ who finds a pilgrim climbing a mountain 
of skulls of his own being, all of which have been the nest 
of his dreams, illusions and desires in the billions of 
his former lives, will not easily forget so striking an 
oriental conception. The story of the revenge of the 
dying daimyo’s wife upon one of her husband’s concu- 
bines is impossible to conceive outside of orientalism, 
but it sticks in the memory as few short stories do. 

F. C. B. 

[In Ghostly Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn, Imperial 
University, Tokio. Boston: Little, Brown & Company.] 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


Not often is a little book so noteworthy for the 
grace with which the great subject is treated in what 
might be called the exquisite-miniature-effect in literary 
art, as is Mr. Vincent’s ‘‘ Hétel Rambouillet,’’ a 
slender volume beguiling to the eye, winning to the 
touch, satisfying to the most fastidious taste for the 
happy turn in thought and word, those harmonies in 
subject and style that surprise because they surpass 
even confident anticipation. The cover of the book and 
its title-page also accord delightfully with both spirit 
and letter of its contents. 

The story of the first salon in France and of the young 
marquise who was its inspirer and queen has a peren- 
nial interest, even if it stirs emotions somewhat akin to 
despair when we reflect on the likelihood of its renewal 
or restoration in our own time. The personality of the 
marquise is very daintily suggested in Mr. Vincent’s 
pen-and-ink sketch of her, and echoes from her recep- 
tions sound through the pages like the softened music 
from a stately minuet at a distance. The more famous 
of the people whom she gathered about her pass before 
us, smiling as if they belonged to a particularly charm- 
ing masque. Due honor is given to the genuine worth 
of their work, and adequate explanation for the need of 
such a satire as Moliére’s ‘‘ Précieuses ridicules,’’ when 
the real was succeeded by the imitation. The agreeable 
impression produced by this opening number in the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Brief Studies in French Society and Letters in 
the Seventeenth Century ’’ is a pleasing prelude to the 
expectation with which we await the three volumes now 
in preparation. A. E. H. 

[Hétel de Rambouillet and the Précieuses. By Leon 
H. Vincent. 74x 7. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. ] 


Many are the variations in these days on Bacon’s 
pretty saying, ‘‘ God Almighty first planted a garden, 
and, indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures.’”’ It 
may be necessary by and by to have alcoves in the li- 
brary set apart for ‘‘ Literary Use of Nature outside 
the Garden’’ and ‘‘The Prose and Poetry of Nature 
within a Garden.’’ To the former compartment will 
belong all the books sealed after the order of White of 
Selbourne and Izaak Walton, including from our own 
time Lowell’s ‘‘Garden Acquaintance’’ and the out-of- 
doors literature of Thoreau, John Burroughs and Dr. 
Van Dyke. In the latter will be found Warner’s ‘‘Sum- 
mer in a Garden’? and many another of that quaintly 
humorous type down to Elizabeth’s confidences concern- 
ing her German demesne, as also the well-nigh number- 
less volumes in which the quieter shades of human feel- 
ing are inseparably blended with the influences of sum- 
mer weather. ‘‘A World in a Garden’’ is a story of a 
Scotch estate, shut away from toil and turmoil by a 
gray wall, comprising a world complete in itself for the 
two who dwell therein, the man with his memories, the 
child with his hopes. The delight in ‘‘green things 
growing,’’ the sense of a happier living that goes with 
the wide freedom of the open air, the play of leaves in 
light and shade, the caressing presence of herb and 
flower odors, the life that joyously flits on wings or 
scampers about on four tiny feet in so safe an Eden, 
are all brought very near in thé record of lessons spoken 
to the heart in this garden within the rounding of a 
year. A. E. H. 

[A World in a Garden. By R. Neish. 54x8. $1.75. 
London: J. M. Dent & Company.] 


If one may be pardoned for saying so, it is rather 
difficult to frame, either by reasoning or by imagina- 
tion, adequate explanation for an eighteen-hundred- 
and-ninety-nine edition of a prettily printed little book 
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bearing the title, ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson.’”’ The 
reader is left to his own devices to find out when the 
address that furnishes the title was delivered by Dr. 









From “Prophets of the Nineteenth Century."’ 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Hale before the Brooklyn Institute. By looking up the 
birth-date of Mr. Emerson —if this item of information 
happens to be temporarily inaccessible in said reader’s 
memory — and by adding ninety to it after reading the 
first page, May 25, 1893, is finally determined upon as 
the time. The address is, of course, interesting as any 
tribute by Mr. Hale, made up of affectionate reminis- 
cence and grateful appreciation, must necessarily be, 
and in the year of its delivery merited such broadcast 
publicity as inheres in the printed record of current 
events. To supply material for even a small book two 
prize dissertations of Emerson dating from 1820 and 
1821 are included, papers setting forth the coming 
philosopher’s views on ‘‘ The Character of Socrates ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Present State of Ethical Philosophy,’ when 
their writer was at the mature age of seventeen and 
eighteen. If the author did not care to include these 
boyish efforts in his collected works, it seems hardly 
fair or kind to use them now to float another disserta- 
tion for which he was not personally responsible. 
A. E. H. 

[Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Edward Everett Hale. 

44x7. $1.00. Boston: Brown & Company.] 


The little volume, ‘‘ The Greek Drama,’’ brings to 
the student and to the general reader much value in 
small compass, with the added grace of the attractive 
look that pertains to the popular ‘‘ Temple ”’ editions. 
In the author’s prefatory note, dated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he anticipates possible unfavorable criticism 
on the charge of dogmatism, but it is manifestly impos- 
sible within the limits of a primer to give arguments or 
the steps in a process of reasoning. The eight chap- 
ters contain very readable instruction on the subject of 
the Greek drama; one appendix presents an outline- 
sketch on the Roman drama and one a note on the Para- 
basis. The elements of the classic Greek drama are 
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traced from the Doric choral lyric along one line to the 
satyr-play and to the masterpieces of tragedy, and along 
another to the old comedy of Athens. A clear and in- 
teresting estimate is given of the distinctive influence 
exercised by the great dramatic poets in shaping the 
drama, together with a brief but luminous analysis of 
the plays by each. The author believes that even un- 
sightly transliteration is preferable to misleading Latin- 
ization of Greek names, hence we find on his pages 
word-forms that will to some readers appear unfamiliar, 
such as Mykenai, Aischylos, Klytaimestra, Sophokles, 
etc. Eleven illustrations add an effective value to the 
text. A. E. H. 

[The Greek Drama. By Lionel D. Barnett, M. A. 
4x6. 40c. New York: Macmillan Company. ] 


At a time such as the present, when the entire art 
world is mourning the loss of John Ruskin, perhaps its 
greatest teacher and historian, it is natural that there 
should be renewed interest in all that pertains to him 
and his life work. A most complete and satisfactory 
account of ‘‘ The Life and Work of John Ruskin’’ has 
been given to us by W. G. Collingwood, the two vol- 
umes covering the subject in the same detailed but 
readable manner that distinguished ‘‘The Art and 
Teaching of John Ruskin,’’ by this author. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and of the highest quality. 
Among them are several excellent reproductions of Mr. 
Ruskin’s own work, that the public has never before 
had the privilege of seeing. In short, these volumes 
must appeal to all who are interested in the life of 
Ruskin. L. B., Jr. 

[The Life and Work of John Ruskin. In two vol- 




































umes. By W. G. Collingwood, M.A. With portraits 
and other illustrations. 6x9. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.] 


Many of the old familiar thoughts bearing on life con- 
sidered as an art-product, a result in which all arts find 
their finest flowering and their richest fruitage, are 
pleasantly presented in the language of the new hour in 


From “‘ China, the Long-lived Empire.” 
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Mr. Bowker’s little book, ‘‘ The Arts of Life.’’ He 
finds the arts of life to be these: Education, Busi- 
ness, Politics, Religion. The discussion of each of 
these in a readable chapter is preceded by a Proem, 
a Foreword and an introduction called ‘‘ Firsts and 
Lasts,’’ and is followed by a conclusion in which he 
shows the end of the arts of life to be ‘‘ the far-off, 
divine event ’’ when good by evolutionary process shall 
have destroyed evil. A. E. H. 

[The Arts of Life. By R.R. Bowker. 4x7. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company.] 

HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, SOCIAL. 

A recent issue of a literary journal contained notices 
of thirty-two current books on China with which pub- 
fishers seek to meet the demand for information and 
entertainment at this juncture of international affairs, 
and THE CHAUTAUQUAN for May presented a special two- 
page bibliography on China and the Far-Eastern question. 
Of the newest books, combining information and enter- 
tainment, ‘‘ China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ is con- 
spicuous. This volume is by the author of ‘‘ Jinrikisha 
Days in Japan,’’ and ‘‘ Java: The Garden of the East.’’ 
The book had been scheduled for publication in the fall, 
but its appearance at this time will be welcome. Since 
Miss Scidmore has visited China seven times within the 
past fifteen years, the publishers are warranted in de- 
claring that she is thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject, and knows the work of the foreign missions and 
machinery of Chinese politics. The frontispiece is a 
portait of the Dowager Empress from a painting on silk, 
and her remarkable career constitutes not the least in- 
teresting chapter in the volume. The book is profusely 


illustrated, and its contents emphasize the writer’s 
opinion that the mystery of China’s people and the 
enigma of its future only increase with the attempts to 
investigate it. ¥.C. B. 
(China: The Long-Lived Empire. 
Scidmore. 


By Eliza Ruhamah 
$2.50. New York: The Century Compary.] 
(Continued on Page 538.) 
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In the series of Temple Primers—a series of small 
volumes of condensed information, written by leading 
authorities — two volumes are of particular interest at 
this time. One on ‘‘ South Africa,’’ by W. Basil 
Worsfold, presents within two hundred pages the re- 
sults of personal observations and historical research, 
in handy reference form. Another volume by Romesh 
C. Dutt treats of ‘‘ The Civilization of India.’’ These 
books are well bound and well printed, and so con- 
venient for either the pocket or the library, and withal so 
cheap in price that the ‘‘International Primer-Ency- 
dieclla, ”’ of which they form a part, will be deservedly 
a Thirteen volumes of the series 7 es 

asst Temple Primers. 40 cents. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. New York: Macmillan Company.] 

Part of the series of letters which Julian Ralph has 
written concerning the war in South Africa have been 
reprinted in book form. The letters follow a foreword 
presenting a sketch of the Dutch in South Africa and 
statements regarding the Boer ultimatum and armament. 
Mr. Ralph’s powers of descriptive writing are acknowl- 
edged and widely praised. The account of the relations 
between Great Britain and the South African Republics 
is distinctly unfavorable to the Boer. Among other 
counts against them he declares that they ‘‘ left their 
mining resources to be developed by foreigners; by 
taxing whom as no other people on earth they have 
made themselves temporarily wealthy with that most 
precarious of all forms of wealth — the sort that is ill- 
gotten.” The volume contains a of events 
since the relief of Kimberley, official table of casualties, 
glossary of Boer terms and other appendices and : de- 
tailed map of the seat of war. F.C 

[Towards Pretoria: A Record of the War Selosed 
Briton and Boer to the Relief of Kimberley. By Julian 
Relph. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.] 

Asa partisan of expansion Whitelaw Reid speaks 
with more than ordinary authority. He was one of the 
American negotiators of the treaty of peace between 
America and Spain, and has been held largely respon- 
sible for the new departure in American policy which 
that instrument entailed upon the United States. It is 
to be said that Mr. Reid has openly advocated an ex- 
~ ion policy to a degree not accepted by others among 

aders of Republican party thought. But his views 
are well worth reading in view of the so-called ‘‘ para- 
mount issue’’ of the pending presidential campaign. 
Eleven of Mr. Reid’s papers and addresses have been 
included in a single volume, which also contains appen- 
dices dealing with ‘‘ Power to Acquire in Governed 
Territory,’’ ‘‘ The Tariff in United States Territory,’’ 
and the text of the resolutions of congress as to Cuba, 
the protocol of Washington and the ese * of peace 
signed at Paris. 33 

[Problems of Expansion. By Whitelaw Reid: $1. 50. 
New York: The Century Company.] 


The purpose of the volume, ‘‘ France Since 1814,’’ as 
stated in its author’s prefatory note, is to bring to light 
the metaphysical thread really connecting the apparent- 
ly distinct periods of French history since the Restora- 
tion of 1814, and also to correct certain misapprehen- 
sions found in the writings and currently expressed 
opinions of foreigners on French affairs. The book is 
characterized by independence of thought and vivacity 
of expression and will be a welcome addition to the 
library of students and readers who are interested in 
the political situation in France today, which can be 
more clearly understood by keeping in mind the com- 
plex forces at work since the French Revolution and 
making allowance for the direct and reflex influenee of 
each. The range of the book covers the time between 
the return of the Bourbons to their high place of power 
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and the time when the Dreyfus case was awaiting 
cision in the court and the verdict of a world jury. 
Events since 1870 are treated with much more com- 


prehension than those before that time. Baron de 
Coubertin believes that the matters of greatest signifi- 
cance to the Third Republic are the diplomatic prob- 
lem furnished by the Franco-Russian alliance and the 
more serious problem arising from the inability of a 
cen administration to deal with the perils of 
Socialism. Nevertheless By has faith in the stability 
of the republic. A. E. H. 

beng Since 1814. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
54x 7%. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.] 

The clearness of thought, vigor of expression, and 
charm of style that distinguish Mr. Fiske’s notable ser- 
ies of historical works dealing with our country’s earlier 
days, also characterizé. the contents of his recent vol- 
ume, ‘‘ The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War.”’ It 
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Mdatatibuy) R. H. Russell, New York. 
FROM ‘‘ ENGLAND,’’ BY C. J. TAYLOR. 


treats of events not yet remote in the memory of those 
who participated in them, or in the imagination of the 
generation that has grown up since their tragic chapter 
was closed. The present volume has grown out of 
material collected for a series of lectures delivered in 
1886 in behalf of the Grant monument fund, though 
much which appears in the book was not in the lectures. 
The author calls it ‘‘a purely military narrative,” 
but it is of striking value for its Imminous presentation 
of the essential relation of the campaigns in the west 
to the Civil war as a whole. The tremendous impor- 
tance attaching to the influence cast by Missouri and 
Kentucky at the outbreak of that struggle and the 
valiant service rendered to the Union cause by Francis 
Preston Blair and Nathaniel Lyon are set forth in 
graphic and impressive fashion. All the strategetic 
movements and great battles by which the left flank of 
the Confederacy was turned and Sherman left free to 
cooperate with Grant are described in Mr. Fiske’s 
accustomed manner — the manner that gives historical 
narration the air of fascinating story-telling. He does 
not hesitate to speak plainly his personal impressions 
concerning the quality and amount of service rendered 
in the war by its great captains. The voice of dissent 
from some of these opinions will doubtless be heard in 
various quarters, but nowhere will the interest and value 
of the book be denied. A. B. H. 
[The or Valley in the Civil War. With 23 
Maps and Plans. By John Fiske. 5x8. $2.00. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company.] 
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Whether one agree with the thoughts presented or 
not, the essays which John Jay Chapman has been giving 
to the public are bound to set the reader to thinking. 
Mr. Chapman went into ‘‘ reform’’ politics in New York 
afew years ago, and had his eyes opened to things 
about which he has been writing forcefully ever since. 
The influences of that dominant commercialism which 
marks the present state of our development are to be 
counteraeted, according to this observer, only by a de- 
cision of the individual to stand for ‘‘ no compromise ”’ 
with evil. This is the essence of his ‘‘ Practical Agita- 
tion.’’ Mr. Chapman is known by profession as a lawyer, 
yet he exemplifies his theory that it is not neces- 
sary to suppress one’s instinctive love of truth by 
such sentences as these: 

‘* The first discovery that we make is that the worst 
enemy of good government is not our ignorant foreign 








R. H. Russell, New York. 
FROM ‘‘ SUMMERTIME,’’ BY_ROBERT REID. 


voter, but our educated domestic railroad president, our 
prominent business man, our leading lawyer. If there 
is any truth in the optimistic belief that our standards 
are now going up, we shall soon see proofs of it in our 
homes. We shall not note our increase of virtue so 
much by seeing more crooks in Sing Sing, as by seeing 
fewer of them in the drawing-rooms. You can acquire 
more knowledge of American politics by attacking, in 
open talk, a political lawyer of social standing, than 
you can in a year of study. These back-stair men are 
in every bar association and every reform club. They 
are the agents who supervise the details of corruption. 

They run between the capitalist, the boss, and the public 
official. They know as fact what every one else knows 
as inference. They are the priestly class of commerce, 
and correspond to the intriguing ecclesiastics in periods 
of church ascendency. Some want money, some office, 
some mere power, others want social prominence; and 
their art is to play | off interest against interest and 
advance themselves.’’ F. C. B. 

[Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chapman. $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ] 

The importance of industrial development in the life 
of the American people has been emphasized in the 
** Expansion ’’ studies for CHAUTAUQUAN readers this 
year. It isa pleasure, therefore, to find a new book 
devoted to the subjects of Heat, Lighting, Food, Cloth- 
ing, Trayel and Letters, with special reference to the 
part which American inventions have played in connec- 
tion with them. Written primarily for children, and 
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illustrated, so that the materia! may be used for school 
, the information contained in this volume is 
quite as ; valuable to the older folks. The special titles 
under ‘‘ Food’’ will indicate the scope of the work: 
Uncultivated Foods, Cultivated Foods, Implements for 
Planting, Implements for Harvesting, Soil, and A Modern 
Dinner. Here is an instance of the application of the 
** historical method,’’ unique and thoroughly iy PS 
worthy. 
TAmerican Inventions and Inventors. By William A. 
Mowry and Arthur May Mowry. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Company.] 


Among the books of ready reference ‘‘ The Interna- 
tional Year Book’’ at once establishes a claim for 
itself. The aim of the editors has been to present 
** something more than a bare record of facts or com- 
pilation of statistics, its object being to discuss as well 
the debated questions of the year with a view to exhib- 
iting fairly the opposing views.’’ The work is both a 
Year Book and a timely supplement to the encyclope- 
dias. The material, though well condensed, fills nearly 
nine hundred pages with a record of important develop- 
ments during the year 1899. To be sure, it is impos- 
sible for a work of this kind which cannot appear until 
six months after the close of a year to bring all topics 
literally down to date. Nevertheless, it can be said of 
such articles as those on ‘‘ Colonies,’’ ‘‘ The Chinese 
Empire,’’ ‘‘ Transvaal,’’ ‘‘ Universities,’’ and the prog- 
ress of various sciences, that nothing has come to us 
giving equal value in the same space. The editors have 
had the coéperation of twenty specialists. There are 
thirteen excellent maps and a number of 9 te 
illustrations in the volume. F.C. B 

[The International Year Book: A Compendium of the 
World’s Progress during the year 1899. Edited by 
a Moore Colby, of New York University; Consult- 

ng Editor, Harry Thurston Peck, Columbia University. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. ] 


The two volumes, ‘‘Letters from Queer and Other 
Folk,’’ present ways and means, devised after an 
ingenious fashion, by which young people who follow 
the advice given therein by gifted correspondents in 
various realms of the animal world may arrive at facile 
mastery over the pen of a ready writer. The peculiar 
value of the books lies in the fact that the young people 
aforesaid would doubtless think they were doing some- 
thing to please themselves rather than recei in- 
struction in an elegant but rather formidable art. After 
pa ngs according to directions the letters addressed 

to them, the pupils pass to practice on correct forms in 
social letters and notes and in business letters. The 
books seem adapted to wide usefulness. A. E. H. 

{Letters from Queer and Other Folk. Book I. for 
Lower Grammar Grades. 7x43. .30. Book II. for 
Higher Grades. 7x4%. .35. By Helen M. Cleveland. 
New York and London: The. Macmillan Company.] 


David B. Chamberlain, of Harvard, and Karl P. 
Harrington, of Wesleyan, have compiled and arranged 
one hundred and seventy-one songs from colleges in 
every part of the country, and for that reason the book 
is rightly entitled,‘‘ Songs of all the Colleges.’’ For the 
same reason it is the best college song book extant. A 
number of the old favorites have been included, and the 
compilers have sought to present the mest popular of 
the songs in use at representative institutions, whether 
new or old. The book is well printed and bound i in 
durable covers, as befits a book that will be used. 

F. C. B. 

[Songs of all the Colleges, including many new songs. 
Compilers and arrangers, David B. Chamberlain, Har- 
vard, Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan. 9x11. New 
York: Hinds & Noble.] 
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INSURANGE POLICY 


















Issued to Charles T Schoen, 
President of an Industrial 
Corporation. 





ALREADY HELD $500,000 





Latest Arrangements Provide for Gold 
Bonds Running Twenty Years 
After Death. 





HEIRS ALLOWED AN 
————— 


One of the largest life insurance policies 
ever issued was made out by an insurance 
company of Newark, N J. yesterday It is 
il- | for $250,000, and is what is known as a five per 
cent gold. bond policy 
ad Charles T Schoen. of Philadelphia. presi- 
deut of the Pressed Stee! Car Company, is 
the person on whose life it is made He wiil 
Day an annual premium of $18.270. 


ticiary 2 bonds of $1000 each. bearing five 
per cent irterest. or $12,500 a year, for twenty 


yéars, when the principal witl be paid. If 
full settiement is desjred at the time of his 








COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F DRYDEN, 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark. N. J 








FOR $250,000) 


h 
OPTION | st 


On his | 9 
death the company will issue to his bene- 


death the company will pay $304,250. gone 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


is the 
company re- 
ferred to, and issues 
this attractive 5°/o 
GOLD BOND policy 
in amounts of $5,000 
and upward. 

The Protection 
afforded is absolute— 
The Investment un- 
excelled. 


Write for full information. 
































THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTHOF, “ : 
GIBRALTAR, | 


Cm, 
"RNS. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Soul of a Christian. By Frank Granger, D. Lit., 
M.A. 5$x7%. $1.50. 

Introduction to Zoology. A Guide to the Study of. Ani- 
mals for the Use of Secondary Schools. By Charles 
Benedict Davenport, Ph. D., and Gertrude Crotty 
Davenport, B. S. Illustrated. 54x74. $1.10. 

The Reign of Law. A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp 
Fields. By James Lane Allen. With illustrations 
by Harry Fenn and J.C. Earl. 54x73. $1.50. 

A Friend of Oesar.. By William Stearns Davis. A 
Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. 5%}-x 73. 
$1.50. 

European Travel for Women: Notes and Suggestions. 
By Mary Cadwalader Jones. 42x7. $1.50. 

Letters to the Farm Boy. By Henry Wallace. 43x 7. 

Tarr and McMurry Geographies. Second Book: North 
America. With an especially full treatment of the 
United States and its dependencies. By Ralph S. 
Tarr, B. S., F. G. S. A., and Frank M. MeMurry, 
Ph. D. With numerous maps and many illustrations, 
chiefly photographs of actual scenes. 54x7}. .75. 

Economic Crises. By Edward D. Jones, Ph. D. 5x73. 
$1.25. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
Vol. XI. With many illustrations, antiquarian and 
topographical. 54x74. $1.50. 

Historical Jurisprudence. An Introduction to the Sys- 
tematic Study of the Development of Law. By Guy 
Carleton Lee, Ph. D. 6x9. $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


The West End. By Percy White. 5x74. $1.50. 

Our. Presidents and How We Make Them. By A. K. 
McClure, LL. D. Illustrated. 54x 8%. 

A Diplomatic Woman. By Huan Mee. 5x7}. $1.00. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg and Other Stories 
and Essays. By Mark Twain. [Illustrated. 5x8. 


$1.75. 

Men with the Bark On. By Frederic Remington. 
trated by the Author. $1.25. 

The Jimmyjohn Boss and Other Stories. By Owen Wis- 
ter. Illustrated. 5x7. $1.25 

Nature’s Calendar. By Ernest Ingersoll. A Guide and 
Record for Outdoor Observation in Natural History. 
With Twelve Illustrations from Original Photo- 
graphs by Clarence Lown. 5x8. $1.50. 

The Booming of Acre Hill. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
43x 7. 


Ilus- 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Elz’s Er ist nicht eifersuchtig. With a vocabulary by 
Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. 4$x6%. .20. 
Benedix’s Nein. With Notes, Vocab 
by Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. 44x 6%. 
Scribe’s Le Verre d’Eau. 


— 
Edited with an introduction 


Ey 


and notes by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. 44x 6%.- 
30. 


FORDS, HOWARD. & HULBERT, NEW YORK. 


Quaint Nuggets: Selections from Fuller, Hall, Selden, 
Herbert and -Walton.. Gathered by Eveline Warner 
Brainerd. 34x54. ©.45. 

Nature’s Miracles. Familiar Talks on Science. By 
Elisha Gray, Ph. D., LL. D. Vol. Il. Energy and 
Vibration: Energy, Sound, Heat, Light, Explosives. 
4x6}. .60. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Robert Browning. By Arthur Waugh. (The West- 
minster Biographies.) 4x53. .75. 
Up in Maine. « Stories of Yankeé Life Told in Verse by 
Holman F. Day. With an Introduction by C. E. 
Littlefield. 4#x7}. $1.00. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
The Sword of the King. By Ronald Macdonald. 5}x8. 


1.50. 
Problems of Expansion. 
1.50. 


By Whitelaw Reid. 54x 7%. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 


A Continental Cavalier. The Record of Some Incidents 
Pertaining to the Chevalier de Marc, Brevet Major in 
the Army of the Colonies, Aid-de-Camp to General, 
The Marquis Lafayette. By Kimball Scribner. 
5¢x8. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham Kuyper, 
.D., LL. D. Translated from the Dutch with ex- 
planatory notes by Reverend Henri De Vries. With 
an introduction by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, 
D. D., LL.D. 6§x9. $3.00. 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 

History. of the Christian Church. By John Fletcher 
Hurst. Vol. Il. Library Biblical and Theological 
Literature. 6x9. $5.00. 

NOYES, PLATT & COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Official Illustrated Catalogue Fine Arts Exhibit. 
States of America. 
44x7}. .75. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

American Inventions and Inventors. By William A. 


Mowry, A. M., Ph. D., and Arthur May Mowry, A. M. 
54x 7h. 


United 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO. 
The Heart. of Hetta. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
Illustrated. 54x72. $1.25. 
T. 8. DENISON, CHICAGO. 
bec ~ ose New Boy. By Pythias Damon. 5x7#. 


[Correction: The price of Stanwood’s ‘‘ History o. 
the Presidency ’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is $2.50 
instead of $1.50.] 
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